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THE FUTURE OF LOVE 

“Please, Olaf, say yes.” 

“But if we’re caught together, Aasa, or if she tells—” 

“She won’t. She never tells who comes to her.” 

He led his horse as they walked across the pasture. Aasa bent 
to pluck a wild pansy. She pulled its petals off, one by one, bent 
and plucked up another. In the trees beyond the far edge of the 
pasture, Othere and Freydis’s little house stood behind a wattle 
fence. Freydis sat on her threshold this mild morning, spinning 
with a spindle and distaff. 

The woman put her distaff under her arm, taking in the pair 
of them. She said, “You’re the Hunting King’s son, whom 
everyone thought was dead.” 

“T never died.” 

— “So Isee.” 

“What else do you see?” he asked Freydis roughly. “Princess 
Aasa wants a prophecy.” 

Aasa took his hand and squeezed it, but there came no return 
pressure. She said, “Freydis, what do you see in our future?” 

The woman regarded them a moment longer, then held her 
right hand out. “Come in the gate and give me that flower you 
have, Aasa.”’ 

Aasa obediently handed over the pansy. Freydis studied it, 
then suddenly crumpled it and tossed it down. She laughed, 
‘My husband is right when he says I only pretend to have a 
seer’s talent.” 

“You saw something.” 

“No, truly. That’s a pretty dress you’re wearing,. Aasa.” 

Olaf said, “I have no liking for this thing unspoken.” 

Freydis considered him. ‘“‘Very well, then. I see Aasa giving 
birth to a son who will become a great and powerful king in his 
time.” She never took her eyes from Olaf. “More powerful than 
his father. And this son, and his son after him, will be conquer- 
ors; they will be men of strong passion; they will make Eink’s 
dream come true. All of Norway will be under one rule.” 

Aasa wanted to leap for joy. But there was more. “And 
Aasa,” the witch went on, now slowly shifting her eyes to her 
princess, “Aasa shall be remembered. The sagas of a thousand 
years will tell of a queen beyond equal. .. .” 
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Part One 
The Shining Walls 


Chapter One 


Aasa Haroldsdattir hurried along the main path through the 
forest, and as she walked, she thought about how her brother 
Eirik had begun to treat her differently since she’d passed her 
seventeenth winter. If she wanted to get away from the estate 
at all anymore, she had to steal out early, as she was doing now. 

On the one hand Eirik treated her more strictly, on the other 
hand he was more lenient. Sometimes he gazed at her in such 
a way that she sensed he felt sad. When she spoke to him, he 
attended her every word, as if she were saying something ex- 
ceedingly valuable; and when he spoke to her, he seemed con- 
scious of the tone of his voice. 

She left the path and threaded through thick spruce and 
pine. She’d been coming here since, as a child, she’d learned 
how to escape her foster-mother Rafforta’s watchful eye. She 
always felt refreshed by a day in the woods. 

Not only Eirk was treating her differently, her father’ s oath- 
men had started looking at her when they thought no one saw. 
Looking at her in that particular way. If Eirik caught one of 
them at it, he frowned and the warrior turned his eyes away 
quickly. But a while later, he would look again. 

She crossed a dry, open place where cowberries grew; then 
her path took her back under the trees. 

Last month, tall, skinny Bui Bjérgulfson had come to the 
estate on business for his father, and finding no one in the 
central feast hall but Aasa, he’d refused to come inside. He’d 
stood leaning against the door post, gazing down his hooked 
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nose at the ground, turning up some mold with the point of his 
spear. Ridiculous. 

Aasa came to what looked like a dead end: a great greenish- 
gray clump of stone erupted out of the fellside before her. She 
quickly found the place where she could slip between two slabs 
of stone by means of a turning passage only eighteen inches 
wide. She sidled along this until the passage opened out to a 
natural pool, bottomless and black, glittering beneath a.spring 
that poured its cool water over a broad lip of stone. In summers 
past Aasa had been known to bathe here, lunging with the 
careless confidence of youth from the grass-tufted rocks down 
into the sudden silence of the ice-cold water. 

Beside the pool lay a miniature meadow carpeted with rein- 
deer moss. A few oaks and lowland birch and a luxuriant 
growth of brake ferns ringed the meadow. In Aasa’s mind, the 
tiny vale existed like a dream in the dark woods. Here the world 
ceased being what it was elsewhere. 

She sat on a stone. A little red bird on a low branch woke 
over her head and sang. The sun lifted over the forest, topping 
the trees to shine into every secret place, even this one. The 
water danced and gleamed with light. 

Always this had been her place to play and dream, a refuge 
from every trouble. The red bird, warmed by the sun, flung 
itself upward and disappeared. Aasa sat watching the water fall 
into the pool. Her thoughts continued, about Eirik, and Har- 
old’s oath-men, and the local thanes. Every man she met either 
examined her with ill-concealed interest or took pains not to 
look anywhere near her. And the thrallwomen, noting this 
discomfort in the men, had taken to muttering among them- 
selves and giving out tight little cackles. 

Embarrassing as it was, it seemed there was no help for it. A 
few weeks back, kinsmen of Jarl Fafnir of the Jaeder had come 
to treat with Eirik about betrothal. Though Aasa had never set 
eyes of Fafnir, she knew Eirik was eager for the marriage. It 
suited his plans to strengthen and secure their kingdom of Agdir 
through treaties of peace. Yet for some reason he’d put the jarl’s 
emissaries off, saying that Aasa was young yet—which had 
mortified her. 

She drew up her knees and smoothed her russet skirts over 
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them. She wasn’t all that young! She was seventeen, a woman full 
grown—or why did the men look at her the way they did? But 
there was no arguing with Eink about it. All it got her was a 
lecture about how a woman’s first duty is always to her family, 
how loyalty to one’s blood kin takes precedence over any other 
alliance, including marriage, and so forth and so on. In short, she 
would marry when Eirik deemed it best, and not a moment 
sooner. | 

Secretly she felt glad——-glad that she didn’t have to go away 
and be married to a stranger quite yet. She slid off her stone 
perch and lay on her side in the reindeer moss. The sun strung 
a ribbon of coins over the water. She felt pierced with nostalgia 
for everything she’d taken for granted and never really ap- 
preciated, this place, Eirik, her father, Rafforta. 

Fafnir was a nice name, though, conjuring up the image of a 
fair-featured and gentle man. Aasa knew he was twelve winters 
older than she, and had been married before. His wife had died 
without giving him any children. His kinsmen assured her of his 
kindness, his generosity, his pleasant looks. Still, she couldn’t 
know for certain what sort of man he was until she saw him. 

Oh, it was all so very exciting, and all so much more worri- 
some than she’d ever dreamed—though dreaming was some- 
thing she did very well. She spent much of her time these days 
in daydreams of a shining, fair-haired warrior who appeared 
unexpectedly at the hall door. Always in these dreams she was 
there alone, but unlike homely Bui Bjorgulfson, her fair cham- 
pion came right in. 

Hold me, hold me, please! 

She felt like that. Sometimes a great passion swelled in her, 
a longing, a flooding of some unnamed need. 


Elsewhere in Norway, the early summer brought the prow of 
a dragonship up the eastern coast. ‘The Blood-Reek bit the waves 
as she sped northward. She measured some seventy-five feet 
long and twenty feet across the beam, and on the open sea, with 
her woolen sail hoisted, she rode the wind like a gull. Her 
elaborate prow, carved with a dragon’s head, turned from Os- 
lofjord into the river where Gudrod the Hunting King of Vest- 
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fold held his court. Sea fowl rose up and sailed and screamed, 
fishing terns flashed above the water, and pelicans skirted the 
river mouth in sedate flocks. 

The Blood-Reek swept around a bend, and the land closed in, 
stepping between the ship and the sea. The river narrowed. The 
ship’s sail was reefed. The shipmen took their places on their sea 
chests and reached for their oars. They bent their backs and the 
veins stood out in their necks as they fought the river’s current. 
The Blood-Reek’s timbers creaked, but she went steadily up- 
stream, the decorative shields along her gunwales gleaming. 

She came to where Gudrod’s stout war fleet lay anchored in 
the deepest part of the river. Her dragon’s head bobbed and 
bowed to the king’s dragonships as her captain and crew took 
a small boat ashore. 


The King of Vestfold sat in his high seat as the travelers 
entered the feast hall of Drengshold, an enormous room built 
waist-deep in the ground. The captain of the strange ship came 
directly down the side of the central longfire, stopping only 
when he stood before Gudrod himself. Though he wore com- 
mon sea clothes, he owned a warrior’s hard-won presence. He 
wore a short, one-edged Frankish scramasax over his shoulder, 
and in one hand he carried a heavy, broad-bladed spear. ‘The 
weapons marked him as a Vestlander, for the rest of the Norse 
still kept to the two-edged sword and the old-style light spear of 
their ancestors. 

“Greetings, Gudrod.” 

“Greetings, Vestlander.”’ 

The man waited, then said, “You don’t recognize me?” 

Gudrod peered more intently. Then sat back as if struck in 
the face. He recognized the eyes first, which were so much like 
his own. And identifying those, he struggled to match the fea- 
tures of this stranger to the face he’d last seen six winters ago. 
That had been a boy’s face, but here stood a man, as tall as 
Gudrod himself, and perhaps even heavier with muscle, a 
bearded, tanned man, with nothing apparent of clumsiness, or 
weakness, or cowardice. 

“Olaf?” Gudrod’s voice sounded dry. He knew he looked 
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bloodless. He groped for more words, but found none. The 
silence seemed startling. 


Olaf raked his fingers through his tousled hair and looked 
about him. The nine-foot high walls of the great hall looked 
much lower than he recalled—and Gudrod much older. “Six 
years ago I left this place with Ketil the Lapp, whom you 
outlawed for stealing sheep.” 

“The wolves got you.’ 

“They almost did. The Lapp and I crossed Norway, we 
crossed the Keel.” 

“Impossible! A boy of irean winters!” 

“It seemed impossible. It took us a month, maybe more, but 
eventually we came to Sognfjord, where Ketil left me at the 
steading of a jarl of good repute, called Gorm the Learned. 
Gorm died in a landslide last year and is much mourned. He 
had ten sons by his wife, yet found room for me. My first 
summer with him, I voyaged to Denmark with his eldest son, 
Eadric, also dead now—though the good name of one who lives 
well never perishes. 

“Since then I’ve made yearly voyages to the Frisian Islands, 
and along the coasts of Europe and Ireland. One voyage I made 
to the far north, just because I wanted to know what lived in 
that wasteland besides Lapps like Ketil.” 

As he spoke, part of his mind noted that news still spread as 
fast as always at Drengshold, for Gudrod’s oath-men came in 
by ones and twos to see who had come. The newest arrivals 
whispered questions and received whispered answers, and 
swore and pulled their beards. 

Olaf went on: ““Gorm’s tenth son, Ingemor, got involved in 
a dispute that ended in bloodletting and his exile from Sogn- 
ford. He agreed to make a voyage with me. We’ve come here 
from a spring of raiding Aquitaine.” Olaf gestured to a man 
who stood a few paces behind him. Pale scars webbed his 
blushing cheeks. “Ingemor Gjesling, my foster-brother, and 
owner with me of the Blood-Reek, which rests in your harbor.” 
He made a more encompassing gesture with his spear. “These 
other men are my ship-brothers.” 
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His words had so far marched like trained soldiers in a 
familiar drill, but now he fell silent. Gudrod sat on like an oaken 
idol. Olaf felt the burn and flare of a banked anger. So it is the 
same with him, he thought. So be it. But he’ll not drive me away 
again. Here I am and here I stay. 

‘Where is my mother?” he said aloud. 

“Dead and buried. Last winter.’’ 

Olaf felt Gudrod’s malice in throwing this at him. Nonethe- 
less, shock left his tongue unguarded. “I brought her gifts 
... | wanted to give her something.” 

“You came too late; she’s gone to her grave.” Gudrod ra- 
diated hostility. 

Olaf took a step forward. For six years he had waited, surviv- 
ing winter and wolves, training and fighting and learning to 
prevail, all just to see his father’s face when he came back a 
proven armsman. Now he would have his moment; Gudrod 
would receive him. “Am I welcome here?” 

“You are not my son.” | 

He instantly felt such a spasm of rage that his hand tightened 
on his spear. Deep within him flamed all the dormant resent- 
ment he’d ever felt against this man who had chided and 
criticized and, aye, shamed and disgraced him until he’d been 
goaded to the desperate measure of running away with a Lap- 
pish thief into the Keel in the dead of winter, into the jaws of 
the wolves. Olaf felt again that reckless hour when snow and ice 
and fangs had seemed a better fate than one more day of his 
father’s fondness, 

“Oh, I am your son, to be sure. You turned your face from 
me once. If you turn it from me a second time, I'll hack the 
teeth out of your jaws.” 

“Abh.” Gudrod’s eyelids narrowed down. As he stood from 
his high seat, his slitted gaze was the color of sunlight striking 
through breakers, a briny golden green. He stepped from the 
bench and took Olaf’s shoulders. He shook him once, his smile 
furious. “I thought you dead these many years.” 

“Not dead.” Olaf’s rage died back, yet left an afterglow, a 
shudder of violence just beneath the surface. For in that mo- 
ment he knew that mere welcome was not enough; his honor 
demanded more from this father who-had once shouted for all 
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to hear: “By Frey, I wish Pd never named you! You'll never 
shout in battle, never discover the berserker’s way. You'll tally 
sheep, and geld horses, and cast accounts, but you’ll never be 
a warrior. I should have put you out on the rocks the day you 
were born!” 

He tamped down the coals of his unappeased hatred while 
Gudrod peered at him some more, then turned to his hall. “A 
feast! My son Olaf is home, come back after many an adven- 
ture! Bring him a horn of ale!” 

A woman thrall rushed forward with the horn, and Olaf 
drained it like a man putting out a fire in his belly. 


As the sun slipped out of sight that day, and the moon lifted 
her stunning gold forehead above the horizon, the feast hall of 
Drengshold bloomed with light and noise. Neighboring free- 
farmers came to join the swiftly prepared merrymaking. The 
banquet was sumptuous, if a bit makeshift. Drengshold had no 
housewife to do things properly anymore. Yet here and there 
gleamed a bit of gold. The longfire gave off a scent of burning 
applewood. Olaf felt sharply aware of every detail, right down 
to the children bouncing on the balls of their feet with excite- 
ment. Far from relaxing into that gaiety, however, he recalled 
certain words that his foster-father Gorm had taught him: 


The man who stands 

at a strange threshold 
should be cautious 
before he crosses it, 
glance this way and that: 
who knows beforehand 
what foes may sit 
awaiting him in the hall? 


Like an eternal fool, he’d expected to feel at home in this hall. 
But he was as much a stranger here as he’d always been. This 
despite faces that sprang at him out of his boyhood: Ulve, 
Gudrod’s oath-man who was the son of a freed thrall, not young 
anymore, but with eyes that still looked hard.and shiny; Rag- 
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nar, the king’s balding general; Ozur Wartooth with his great 
black beard; burly, quarrelsome Thietmar, who was Gudrod’s 
smithy as well as his armsman; Thurketil, whose shaggy beard 
and hair were both laced with silver now. 

And among the younger men, Svein, Gudrod’s bastard son, 
who had once tormented Olaf, always finding one way or 
another to make him look clumsy and slow-witted. Svein sat 
close and sulky tonight. Six years had not shortened his long, 
vain nose. Earlier, he’d been so bold as to say, “So you survived 
the wolves, Olaf,” and there had been contempt and disap- 
pointment in the very mildness of his tone. Olaf retained a 
particular hatred for this one. 

Some of Gudrod’s oath-men had died in Olaf’s absence, 
either in their sickbeds or in battle. They’d been replaced by 
younger men, like Dan Brihtnothson, and Egil the Simple, and 
others Olaf didn’t know yet. 

Olaf’s only sister, Thorun, was gone, married to a Jar! of the 
hinterland. He didn’t miss her; he’d never been able to squeeze 
out any love for that one. 

A woman called Magra sat at the. king’s feet. Sometimes 
Gudrod fondled her hair, which glimmered dark as ebony. 
Gudrod had owned various frillas over the years, even when 
Olaf’s mother, Bertice, was alive. But when Olaf caught the full 
gaze of this one for half a breath . . . Odin! here was beauty 
unbounded! She wouldn’t look at him again, which made him 
want to take her jaw and turn her face back. He certainly would 
have done so if she weren’t his father’s property. 

He tore his gaze away from her and aimed it at Gudrod 
himself. His foster-brother, Ingemor, was telling the king how 
Olaf had stumbled out of the mountains “looking like a Lapp 
himself, yet carrying the sword of a warrior and able to read the 
runes inscribed on it.” ~ 

“You are fair-spoken, Brother,” Olaf cut in, “but this tale is 
an old one, and less interesting than how you got those scars 
that web your face.” | 

Ingemor’s nostrils flared. His temper was uncertain, and 
once he grasped a subject he disliked letting go till he was done 
with it. He was a berserker, and drink brought on his frenzy 
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almost as easily as battle. He took another deep draught of ale 
now, looking at Olaf steadily from beneath his red eyebrows. 

“Go on,” said Gudrod. 

Mollified, Ingemor continued, praising Olaf’s skillful growth 
m warlike games and feats of strength. “From his thirteenth 
year, Olaf went a’viking with my father and his sons. My father 
counted him a lad of much potential.” 

Olaf looked into his cup; the tawny ale repeated the light of 
the longfire. Ingemor went on. “From certain doings, he be- 
came known as a witch killer.” 

Nothing would do but that tale be told as well, which in- 
volved a formidable witch who had practiced hate-craft on 
Gorm’s only daughter, Herdis. 

“The witch took a dislike to my sister, and as a consequence 
went to work at her, loom-weaving figures of women with heads 
like howling dogs, until Herdis took to her sickbed and howled 
herself. Olaf vowed to confront the witch. 

“He waited for her as she left her privy one night, and took 
her head off at her shoulders, and burned it in the fire he made 
of her weaving and her house.” 

The gathering saluted this. No sooner were their cups low- 

ered than a neighbor, Gunthrum Smek, said, “Olaf, tell us 
about your voyage to the far north.” 
_ Olaf gave the tersest version possible. “We sailed for six days 
past the furthermost point to which the whalers normally go. 
The land turned east then, and we waited on a westerly wind. 
The clouds covered the sun, making the nights so cold we 
couldn’t sleep, and must row just to keep warm. We sailed for 
another four days, till the coastline turned south. Then, landing 
on a little island, we waited again for a favorable wind, which 
came and bore us to the mouth of-a river. All before had been 
empty land, but here there were Lapps.” 

He shrugged. “They seemed disagreeable, as Lapps mostly 
are, so we went home. The voyage didn’t reveal anything of 
worth. It merely satisfied my curiosity. I have a craving for 
distant places.” 

The gathering was concentrated on him, something he had 
dreamed of all these years. Yet the moment held none of the 
satisfaction he’d imagined. The light of the longfire leapt up the- 
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walls as the assembly grew merry, yet he didn’t feel merry. 
Something in him foresaw doom here. Well, why not? He’d 
made himself into what his father wanted him to be, and there 
must be doom in that. But he would not turn aside; he was back, 
and he would have his birthright. 

Yet the disappointment was great. He’d thought he would find 
home here, the asylum of home, where the thirst was quenched 
and the appetite slaked and the heart soothed. The last few years, 
even as he’d fashioned himself into what he knew he must be to 
force Gudrod’s respect, he’d felt a questioning emptiness, a 
feeling of waiting for something else, though he couldn’t grasp 
what. In the midst of an ordinary day a yearning would seep in 
like fog and settle around him. Other times he felt swept by a 
maelstrom. He’d believed he would find it here, this something 
that bore no name. But no, it remained as elusive as ever. 


The night after the banquet celebrating Olaf’s resurrection, 
Gudrod sat on his high seat watching two of his oath-men play 
chess. The heat of the longfire coaxed him into a lazy musing 
about those of his Yngling ancestors he’d known personally. 
Olaf Tree-Feller, a berserker as skilled as any farm butcher at 
the swift division of meat from bone, had rushed into battle 
without any protective byrnie or shield, indeed, without any 
clothes at all, and looked so utterly wild and bloodthirsty that 
the faint-hearted ran rather than defend themselves against 
him. The sagas told many an ugly deed of him. 

The Tree-Feller’s son, Halfdan the Mild, was Gudrod’s fa- 
ther. Gudrod had never felt much use for this parent who had 
gained no ground in his lifetime. Already wealthy, owning 
several steadings besides his home farm in Varmland in the 
crotch between Norway and Sweden, he contented himself to 
be a farmer-king, believing that the glory of the Ynglings was 
past. When he died on a bed of sickness while relatively young, 
Gudrod had taken up his sacred two-horned helmet so quickly 
that it still held warmth from the dead man’s head. ” 

Glancing at the corpse, Gudrod felt ashamed; but he 
thought, I didn’t murder him. Why should I feel shame? He 
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settled the helmet on his brow and took up the broadsword his 
grandfather had wielded. 

__ A fever rushed through his blood. He sat in his father’s high 
seat, and shifted about until he felt comfortable there; he 
stretched his long limbs and enjoyed the taste of mead—but not 
for long. Soon he stood with a roar, so that his oath-men shook 
their spears, and then he went a’viking. He doubled his father’s 
domain, and even accomplished the conquest of fertile Vest- 
fold. 

He hadn’t noticed in those years that his shadow came be- 
hind him wherever he went. No, for those were sunstruck, 
deeply lived days, and the nights were moonlit and full of raid 
and triumph. He was fair-haired, tall, and handsome—and still 
very young. He’d been just eighteen when his father, Halfdan, 
had died. The maidens told him his eyes were lit as from 
behind, as from some inner fire, and he lived in great plenty and 
esteem. 

When he felt the need of an heir, he took a Swedish maiden 
to wife, a pearl-pale, highborn lady. Bertice gave him children, 
a girl and then a boy. Gudrod felt a watchful enmity toward his 
son from the moment of the boy’s birth, from the moment when 
Bertice’s thrallwoman lifted the screaming baby before him. In 
that moment, with Bertice awaiting his pleasure as to whether 
the infant would live or not, Gudrod recalled how he’d despised 
his own father, and for an instant he’d considered refusing the 
child. He thought of the enemies who waited to see his line 
falter, and asked, What if he is weak, like Halfdan the Mild? 

I won’t let him be weak. [ll teach him to be a great warrior. 

But then, what if he is stronger than I am? © 

That he will never be. 

His dehcate, anxious queen looking up from her birthing bed 
moved him. He’d honored Bertice in those days when they 
were still so newly wed. He appreciated that she’d given him a 
son after the disappointment of a daughter the year before. 
Therefore, he said, “The boy’s name is Olaf Geirstada-Alf.” 

Bertice smiled and lay back, and reached her hands up for 
her son. 

Thus Gudrod named the child for a valiant kinsman of his, 
who had lived in Uppsala and walked in the God Hall and the 
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sacrificial grove among the wooden likenesses of Odin, Thor, 
and Frey. 

Once named, a child could not then be exposed——left in an 
unprotected place to die. Yet the moment Gudrod made. his 
decision, he questioned it. 

He’d tried to make the best of what he’d done, as now he was 
trying to make the best of Olaf’s return. But even ale, even 
laughter, even the best wishes of his oath-men and neighbors 
could not entirely drown the notion that his most certain enemy 
was this son. 

As his mind came back across those eighteen winters, he saw 
that most of the hall-folk, including Olaf, had gone to their 
sheepskins for the night. 

Gudrod went to his own chamber. Magra was there, ready- 
ing herself for his bed. He leaned against the door and stared 
at the outlines of her breasts beneath the loose linen of her un- 
derdress, at the contour of her hips. She moved like a stately cat. 
Something twisted inside him; he felt immediately passionate. 

He’d bought her from among fourteen females for sale in a 
slaver’s booth at Skiringssal. “A virgin English princess,” the 
Russian trader claimed. Gudrod paid three marks of silver for 
her, thrice the rate of a common concubine. 

He remembered his first bedding of her, the yeasty seething 
inside him, her shrill and tortured weeping. She’d since learned 
not to weep. 

He stepped forward and reached for her. Her underdress fell 
around her feet. Her smell was faint yet powerful. 

With her beneath him in his bed, he became purely 
animal—a degrading thing in the company of men, but accept- 
able when a man took what he craved from a woman. (And 
acceptable in the heat of battle, when a man killed like an 
animal, without malice and without joy, when he became a 
merciless predator.) 

Much later, with Magra asleep, he lay alone in the dark. 
Olaf’s return bore on him heavily. Bertice’s son, believed dead 
for six years, back now, alive, a man. Stronger than his father? 

No, still weaker. Still weaker. 

Yet wearing a vigor and a daring that raked like spurs down 
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Gudrod’s flanks. The very youth of this resurrected son made 
him feel old. 

When in his feast hall, when he rode on his stallion, when he 
rode his English thrallwoman, his life still had a thirsty edge. 
Nonetheless, more and more often these days he sat unmoving. 
He’d planned no campaigns this season, no battles. He’d spent 
the spring seeing to the various jarls and chieftains who were his 
representatives in the realms he’d already conquered. 

Had his shadow caught him? 

Whenever his ancestor, the god Frey, felt age creeping up on 
him, he tasted the apples of the goddess Idunn. Old age par- 
doned none of the gods, not even Odin. All grew old and gray. 
They would become as feeble and toothless and blind as old 
men if not for Idunn, who possessed the priceless fruit of youth. 

Gudrod had seen a girl a winter ago in the little kingdom of 
Agdir, at the wedding of King Harold Red-Beard’s son. Gudrod 
had gone uninvited, more to see if Agdir might be added to his 
own realm than for any care to celebrate Eirik Haroldsson’s 
marriage. But Eirik’s sister, a maiden of sixteen, had called to his 
mind even then the goddess Idunn. He’d thought of her since, 
now and again, and each time everything about her came back 
clearly. Was this Frey speaking to him, saying, This Aasa Ha- 
roldsdattir, mark her, for she will restore your youth. 

She was still more child than woman, Gudrod recalled—not 
beautiful, her mouth no bigger than a flower bud, her thin face 
and chin still too soft to be convincing, and much about her of 
striping awkwardness. Yet the girl had something, some aura 
that made people turn and gaze when she passed. She wasn’t 
tall, but her body showed signs of becoming round and shapely. 
Smail hands, light gray eyes. Her greatest distinction was her 
hair, which hung long enough that she could wrap herself in it 
like a cape if she wanted. It shone the color of wheat. She’d 
worn it loose at the wedding, of course, and about her brow had 
worn a gilt circlet, the prerogative of a maiden of high birth. 

The girl had none of the glamour of Bertice, and none of the 
dark sensuality of Magra; in fact, she seemed somewhat quiet 
and timid. But her voice had been warm and deep and slightly 
husky. She was twenty-one winters younger than Gudrod. Her 
fruits were bound to be fresh. 


Chapter Two 


Soon after Olaf’s return, his sister Thorun and her husband 
Asmund came to visit. Once a king himself, Asmund was now 
reduced to a jarl over the realm he’d ruled before. Gudrod had 
frightened him into defeat without even doing battle. Asmund’s 
reward for so obliging a surrender (or perhaps his punishment 
for cowardice) was Gudrod’s daughter. 

He had a long, haggard face with an amazing outsized nose 
that hung right over his mouth. His gray eyes looked dull— 
unlike his wife’s, which seized everything around her. Their 
home, Harthagaard, was not so fine as Drengshold, where 
Thorun had been brought up a princess, and since her mar- 
riage she’d developed the feeling that she’d been cheated of her 
rightful estate. : 

The first day of her visit, she offered her father consolation. 
“So he’s back. There will be war now, in which you’ll both 
endure deep wounds.” 

“J appreciate your worry, Daughter, but there will be no 
war.” 

“But you know he’s only come to take your high seat.” 

Gudrod rubbed the arms of his chair. “He’ll have to wait; it’s 
occupied.” 

“Will he wait, though? That’s the question.” 

Gudrod smiled. “He has no army, no oath-men. He hardly 
has the means to move against me.” 

“What about the crew of the Blood-Reek?” . 

“Twenty freemen? Scarcely an army to fear.” He considered 
his daughter. “But of course you’re disappointed. Disappointed 
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that he’s come back and disappointed that I have no excuse to 
send him to Odin. You always thought you might like to sit here 
yourself one day, didn’t you?” 

She scoffed, “When has a woman ever taken a high seat?” 

“Not often. And Thorun, don’t let your thoughts run in that 
vein. This seat will never be yours.” 

Her lips thinned. She changed the subject to the matter of 
her mother’s belongings, locked in chests in Bertice’s bower. “I 
should have them now.” 

“Aye, I gave Bertice many gifts. Ask Magra for the keys and 
choose three.” 

“Three!” 

“You're right, three is too many. ‘Two, then.” 

She pursed her lips against further protest, lest her gifts be 
reduced to one. She turned and headed for Magra. It would 
take her hours, perhaps days, to go through the chests trying to 
decide which two items would enrich her most. The project 
would absorb her enough to ensure peace in the hall during her 
visit, 

Gudrod felt a grudging affection for Thorun, though she 
frequently angered him. She remained attractive even as she 
swelled with Asmund’s first child. Too self-admiring to put up 
her dark hair, she wore it down like a maiden’s. It fell over her 
shoulders thick and black. But oddly, it was her avarice Gudrod 
found most charming. If she’d been a boy, such a greed would 
prove a thing of brilliance. In a woman it was merely trouble- 
some, and though she amused him, he felt glad when after two 
nights’ stay, Asmund took her back to Harthagaard. 

Meanwhile, Gudrod saw to it that Olaf spent his time in all 
manner of what seemed like entertainments but were really 
tests. He wanted to know everything about this son who had 
returned to claim his rights as Gudrod’s heir. The men of 
Drengshoid went to Gudrod’s hunting saeter, a full day’s jour- 
ney through the fells into the mountains. On their way, Olaf 
killed an elk. © 

The meat tasted strong, not like weak, grass-fed mutton. 
“Gods, but I'd grown weary of mutton!” Gudrod muttered as 
the juices ran down his beard. It disgruntled him, however, that 
Olaf had killed the elk he was praising. 
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The hunting party stayed four days and Gudrod redeemed 
himself by killing a bear. Olaf killed another deer—and eleven 
bony gray wolves. It seemed he had a hatred of wolves since his 
journey over the mountains that ran down the middle of Nor- 
way like a ship’s keel. 

The hunters came home, and in the hall they had music of 
an evening, and pleasant talk. On the sward and the training 
field Gudrod arranged competitions. During a wrestling spree, 
he noted the hatred remaining between Olaf and Svein. When 
Olaf won a match against young Dan Brihtnothson, Svein said, 
“I doubt you could throw me that way, any more than when 
you were a girlish lad.” 

Gudrod stepped in and diverted the fight which might have 
ended in a death. It could be of some use to him, this resent- 
ment that smoldered between these two, but at some later date. 


Midsummer passed quickly, as did the time when the men 
came to the Thing, the meeting of freemen where the law was 
spoken, and complaints voiced, and judgments made. Gudrod 
saw how jaded Olaf was already by the life of a prince. He 
admitted to being a man who craved voyage and adventure. 
Too much idleness felt like a pebble in his boot. All to the good, 
for Gudrod had a plan to make use of this restless son. During 
the Thing, when all was a-bustle, he had a secret visit from a 
man called. Tostig Forkbeard, a jarl of King Harold Red- 
Beard’s down in Agdir. Tostig was unhappy with his king, and 
wanted Gudrod to go down and take Agdir. In return for 
Tostig’s help, the man wanted a greater degree of rule over the 
conquered realm. He also wanted to kill a Jari Regin, so he 
could wed the man’s wife. 

Tostig’s plan suited Gudrod: take the place by raid and rape. 
Old Harold’s kingdom was like a fruit at the pitch of its ripeness. 
There were no fame-eager warriors there, but only men who 
were dangerously fond of good things. (And there was also 
Aasa, Harold’s daughter, who had put Gudrod so much in 
mind of the goddess Idunn.) But Ragnar, Gudrod’s general, 
argued that Agdir might be acquired without bloodshed. As 
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Ragnar got older, he grew more careful of the lives he led in 
Gudrod’s behalf; he didn’t like to see them die. 

Thus it was that Gudrod considered how he might use this 
son to meet his various desires in Agdir. One evening the two 
of them were dicing while outside rain clouds loomed. The hour 
had an after-the-party feel, for the Thing had ended with a feast 
just yesterday. Gudrod, lost in thought, gradually realized Olaf 
was staring at him, waiting for him to take his turn at play. 

He said, upending his dice cup, “It distracts me to think of 
you grown into such a striking man.” He looked over his dice. 
“I’ve been thinking, and I want you to carry out a task for me.” 

Olaf raised his brows in interest. 

“I’ve decided to take a new wife.” This was the plan he and 
Tostig and Ragnar had settled on: wed the old king’s daughter, 
then Tostig would find some means to slay Eirik and the child 
he was expecting from his new bride. Then, with Harold old 
and ready to die at any time, that would leave only his daugh- 
ter’s husband for the high seat of Agdir. 

Suddenly, from across the hall, Svein burst into lusty laugh- 
ter. Gudrod and Olaf both looked around. Svein was indulging 
in some fun with a thrallwoman. Gudrod had always been 
careful to treat Svein as just another of his oath-men. The only 
favor he’d ever granted him was taking him in at all when he’d 
shown up at the hall door in his fifteenth year. He’d been born 
of a dale woman whom Gudrod hardly remembered since he’d 
spent scarcely half an hour with her. 

Gudrod went back to his dice, aware of Olaf’s bristling. Svein 
had always fancied himself a better king’s son than Olaf, and in 
years past had taken great pleasure in showing up his half- 
brother. One time Svein had goaded Olaf about a thrallgirl for 
whom he’d held a boyish affection. Svein had ravished the 
child, while Olaf, not yet man enough to enjoy her himself, had 
run away from the scene. Another time Svein had challenged 
Olaf to a sword contest, and had deliberately driven him into 
a pig wallow. 

Gudrod had encouraged this rivalry, knowing it would 
strengthen Olaf—in his ability to hate, if nothing else. The 
method had succeeded reasonably well. His chimsy son had 
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grown into a man at last, hadn’t he? Even if he would never be 
the man his father was. 

He dismissed Svein from his mind and returned to the sub- 
ject at hand. “I know of a princess, a girl named Aasa, the 
daughter of Harold Red-Beard in Agdir.” His dice made a cool 
rattle as they spilled onto the longtable. Magra sat nearby doing 
some needlework. Her black hair fell down her back. She sewed 
such small stitches that her embroidery looked like paint on the 
fabric. 

But she couldn’t run an estate. After Bertice’s death, Gudrod 
had put her in charge of the household keys only to discover her 
ineptitude. Today, for instance, he’d learned that she’d been 
putting dried fish and other potent-smelling wares in the same 
storehouse with milk products and flour and bread. Now the 
butter and cheese tasted of herring, and the dried herring tasted 
like sandy driftwood. Even the thralls were complaining. And 
no one could find anything; there was no system to Magra’s 
storage of buckets and barrels and bowls. A scoop or an ax 
might be found here, there, or nowhere. Though Magra was a 
treasure in a downy bed, by the Nine Runes! she knew nothing 
about housewifery. 

Seemingly lost in her own thoughts, Gudrod knew she was 
listening intently to his conversation with Olaf. Good. For he’d 
seen Olaf’s restless eyes following her about. He’d grown into 
his lust age, and his father’s frilla mesmerized hum. 

“Agdir is a small kingdom, but rich. I doubt old Harold 
would give me his daughter, but he’s on his deathbed and it’s 
really his son Eirik who rules there now. And Eirik hasn't got 
his father’s resolve.” Gudrod recalled the wedding, the bride- 
groom moving happily about the crowded hall, a fair prince in 
every sense, a dreamer, whose most pronounced characteristic 
seemed to be kindness. 

Kindness! May Odin the High One have mercy on him! His 
new wife possessed more strength than he did, meek as she was, 
for behind Sigelund stood her father Veliant, a man of excep- 
tional spirit. How Eirik had persuaded that menacing chieftain 
give up his sovereignty to become a mere jarl under Harold, 
Gudrod couldn’t imagine. But he had thereby increased Agdir 
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more than Gudrod liked. Gudrod couldn’t allow a further alli- 
ance with the Jaeder. 

He saw his words shuttling back and forth across the loom of 
his son’s imagination, spinning an adventure, a chance to do 
something. 

“Aye, I want you to sail down there and make my offer for 
the girl. Suggest that the bride price will include my friendship 
toward Agdir. Pursue the matter gently with Aasa herself. 
When I saw her last autumn, she had the smugness of every 
young princess, thinking she couldn’t put a foot wrong. But 
bring her back to me and I’ll wed her.” 

“You'll wed her,”’ Olaf said, “and get sons on her, and what 
benefit will that be to me? The laws still make each legitimate 
son an equal heir to his father.” 

Gudrod shrugged. “Of course I would like to have more 
sons. A man’s honor is in his sons.” After Olaf’s birth, Bertice 
had given him only a few bloody bundles that must be rushed 
out of the hall in shame. It had looked poorly for the quality of 
his seed. And the fact that he’d been bedding Magra for a year 
with no rounding of her belly didn’t improve the suspicion. 
“You must know that Pi marry if I wish, whether it pleases you 
or not. I need a Norsewoman of good blood here, not only for 
sons but to run Drengshold.” He rattled the dice in his cup, 
upended it. “You can go for me or not. Pll send another if you 
don’t. Svein’s always eager to try his hand at this sort of mat- 
ter.” 

Olaf grunted. But Gudrod saw that he’d roused the youth’s 
pride. He ambled like a blind person to his fate! If Gudrod 
could get a better-loved heir on Aasa Haroldsdattir, then Olaf 
might find himself put'out on the rocks yet. 

He turned to Magra. “Get my jewel casket from my cham- 
ber.” 

The woman left her needlework and moved down the hall 
with the serene grace so peculiar to her. Olaf’s eyes watched 
her. When she returned, Gudrod unlocked the casket’s carved 
lid, revealing the glint and glimmer within. He chose a gift for 
Harold. “And for you, Olaf, as a token of my faith, take this.” 

With both hands he lifted a great, heavy neck ring made from 
four thick gold filaments. “Not just any man could wear this.” 
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He let his confidence curl around Olaf as he slipped the costly 
ornament over his fair head. The heavy neck ring gleamed on 
his broad chest. 

“There are one or two things you should know. I have it from 
one of Harold’s jarls, Tostig Forkbeard, that there’s a plan to 
ally Agdir with the Jaeder by marrying Aasa to Jari Fafnir. I. 
wouldn’t like to see that happen. Eirik is fond of these alliances, 
and seems able to forge them against the strongest arguments. 
Last year he married a daughter of Jarl Veliant—and even 
convinced Veliant to voluntarily place himself under Harold’s 
rule.” 

Olaf asked, “Is there a betrothal between Aasa and Fafnir?” 
A betrothal, once fixed by word of mouth, bound the couple 
nearly as fast as a wedding itself. 

“Only a provisional agreement so far,” Gudrod answered, 
“though that could change at any time. I believe Eirik is only 
holding off until Harold dies, keeping the girl at home to com- 
fort her old father. But she’s ready for marriage.” 

“What if the gods aren’t on your side in this? What if Eirik 
says no?” 

Then Pll ignore Ragnar’s fussy caution and go and take what I want! 

Gudrod kept this in, and said, ““The gods are never dependa- 
bly on anybody’s side, but I trust you can make Eirik see my will 
in this. Return with Aasa and, besides the neck ring, I'll give you 
Magra.” 

The woman didn’t move; the firelight trembled on her skin. 
She sat so small and quiet that one might be fooled into thinking 
she hadn’t heard. 

Gudrod added, as if thoughtfully, “She can turn a man’s 
blood to wine.” 

Olafs face reddened as he met Gudrod’s gaze. But he said, 
“The Blood-Reek needs little preparation. Ingemor and I can set 
sail on the morrow.” 


The three halls of Shieldness, the home of Harold Red- 
Beard, included a great rectangular feast hall, with two lesser 
halls built at right angles to its gable-ends. The three formed a 
horseshoe-shape. Throughout the seasons, they were the hub of 
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the estate. Shieldness was a homely place of meadows and stone 
fences and golden thatch. Season after season the gods blessed 
it, and indeed, all of Harold’s kingdom. Prosperity burnished 
the estate’s bright fields and byres, its pastures and small houses. 
In the fjord, Harold’s fleet floated in the bluest water imagin- 
able. And on the sea beyond, the light and its reflections seemed 
more real than any solid object. 

One windy day in August, a longship hove into sight, came 
into the fjord, stored its sail, and put its oars up, all without Aasa 
Haroldsdattir’s knowing. And still without her knowing, a stran- 
ger came out from under the windy, blue-white sky into the 
central hali. 

Aasa sat alorie in the women’s bower, which served as her 
bedchamber by night and as the estate’s loom-room by day. 
The chamber had grown more crowded in the past two years, 
for standing about were chests and lockers filled with bridal gear 
she’d been collecting. 

The door stood open to the hall, but Aasa sat behind the big 
warp-weighted loom. She had no work to do there; weaving 
was done in winter when it was too cold for anything else. She 
sat there because it was a place she could daydream without 
being seen. That was all she wanted to do these days. She felt 
more and more helplessly obsessed with expectation and rest- 
lessness, plagued by her maturing body, unable to concentrate 
on anything. Sometimes she despaired that she might be caught 
forever in this eternal, desperate girlhood. 

She sat on the stool behind the tall loom with her back 
curled, her elbows on her knees, her hands cupped over the 
curves of her cheeks, their pressure making it easy for her to 
smile. Though her eyes were open, a dream moved across her 
vision like a ship. 

Hold me, please, I want you to. 

She reached for a cushion off the nearby bench. With all her 
strength she clasped it to her breasts. In her imagination, her 
lover’s arms wrapped about her. Eirik’s voice came in from the 
hall, but only distantly, his and then other voices. Fragments 
and flickerings from the happenings beyond her door came to 
Aasa until she surfaced out of those deep, swift currents of her 
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imagination to an awareness that strangers were being enter- 
tained. 

She rose reluctantly, brushing the creases from her long, 
straight-fitting rose-colored gown and neatening the chain of 
colored beads suspended between the trefoil-shaped brooches 
that held her shoulder straps. She stepped from her bower into 
the hall, an enormous room built waist-deep in the ground, with 
benches built in along the side walls and a long, narrow hearth 
running down the middle of the flagstone floor. Many of Har- 
old’s oath-men stood about, and eighteen or twenty strangers. 
Eirik sat on the bench below the great tall-backed high seat 
placed dominantly in the middle of the long west wall. Harold 
had taken to his bed weeks ago and not risen again. Eirik was 
King of Agdir in all but name, but he refused to take his father’s 
chair while Harold still lived. 

Aasa felt a little shamed to see him dressed in workaday 
farmer fashion. He greeted these strangers wearing shoes of 
undyed leather and an ancient, broad-brimmed woolen hat. 
For ornament he had only a silver belt buckle. 

His gaze moved past the man standing before him as he saw 
Aasa. The stranger turned to her as well. And his face stopped 
her in her tracks. 

He wore a fine tunic of some soft fabric, leaf-green, held by 
a walrus-ivory belt and open at the neck, revealing a gold neck 
ring so heavy that a lesser man would have been weighted by 
it. His helmet’s nasal hid his nose and divided his eyes——green 
eyes—but she could tell he was young. He had an appealing 
mouth, though his lips were clamped down hard at the mo- 
ment. He stared at her with an intensity that was almost violent. 

And she stared back. His blond hair, under his helmet, fell to 
his shoulders. From the rest of his body she got a quick impres- 
sion of strength and height. Close, he would loom over her, a 
large and powerful man. He looked her up and down as if to 
see into her very bones. She smoothed her skirts again. He was 
clearly a warrior, someone who had traveled the serpent-filled 
oceans, who made his living through swordplay and had been 
shaped by that life. 

But even as she registered all this, she recognized him. She 
felt she knew that face, knew his character, his muscled arms 
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and powerful hands. She would know his voice when he spoke. 
For it was jim, the lover in her dreams, the one she’d known 
would come for her one day. 

Meanwhile, Firik asked, “And what does your king have to 
say to us?” | 

A king’s emissary? But wasn’t he Jarl Fafnir of Jaederen? 

The stranger collected himself and turned back to Eirik. “Pve 
brought an arm ring from my father for your father, well 
worked from the good red gold that cheers a man better than 
cool hands on a fevered forehead.” The words came out sound- 
ing rehearsed. He glanced over his shoulder at Aasa again. 

Eirik thanked him on Harold’s behalf, though Aasa heard the 
restraint in his tone now, the same restraint he showed when 
any man looked at her that way. “What does our friend in 
Vestfold want?” he asked again. 

““Gudrod asks for the hand of your sister Aasa in marnage.” 

Aasa jerked. Gudrod! Her lungs stopped breathing. All the 
anticipation and excitement emptied out of her, leaving a vast 
hollow space into which a presentiment of disaster moved. 
She’d met Gudrod at Eirik’s wedding. She recalled his visit well, 
because he hadn’t been invited. No one who desired peace 
invited the Hunting King. There were many stories about him. 
His had been a restless reign, marked by shifting alliances, wars, 
and pillagings which spared neither the homes of the living nor 
the graves of the dead. He’d gathered to himself a large king- 
dom, and he was powerful. Too powerful, Eirik said. 

He’d come to Eirik’s wedding with Tostig Forkbeard, also 
uninvited. Though Tostig was the richest and strongest of Har- 
old’s jarls, and young and handsome with frondy hair that fell 
over his shoulders, he currently existed under a cloud, for he 
was living with Jarl Regin’s wife. A man might bring into his 
hall any wanton or strolling beggar woman, or make a frilla out 
of any thrall, but the Thing strictly frowned on adultery with a 
married woman. 

Aasa had heard Harold and Eirik discuss this suspicious 
friendship between Tostig and Gudrod, which seemed to have 
no good for Agdir in mind. Obviously, Gudrod had discovered 
‘Tostig’s disfavor and was using it, but to what end? The wed- 
ding had been a terise affair because of their presence. Jarl 
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Regin had left the minute Tostig arrived. Others had wondered 
‘¢ Gudrod had come to celebrate a marriage or to burn them 
all out. In the end, it seemed to come to nothing; Gudrod went 
home and was heard of no more. Until now. 

Aasa felt there must be some mistake. Why me? Why not 
some perfect saffron-haired maiden with pale arms like cream? 
I’m not for him! 

The stranger spoke again, in phrases smoked in formality, 
“All girls crave to be married, and my father is a man of high 
report.” 

His father? But Gudrod’s only son was dead. Everyone knew 
how he’d been driven out, a boy called Olaf Geirstada-Alf. Aasa 
felt lost. Maybe another King Gudrod wanted her. Yet Eirik 
had mentioned Vestfold. 

This is a dream; I’m asleep; I want to wake up now. 

But her wish didn’t impede the voice of the stranger, which 
marched on. “Certainly a princess cannot grow to any account 
by remaining at home. It would be an honor for her to wed my 
father, a man among the highest in the land. And he promises, 
as part of his bride price, to be a friend to Agdir.” 

What did Eirik think of this offer? Peace in exchange for a 
sister? It was in essence the same bargain he expected from 
Fafnir, but Gudrod of Vestfold was ten times stronger and 
wealthier than the jarl from Jaederen. How did that balance on 
the scales of Eirik’s mind? Aasa couldn’t tell. 

Gudrod! Brilliant and brutal. If he wanted her, it was only 
because he wanted an alliance with Agdir. 

The time came for Eirik to speak; Aasa’s faith beat in her 
bosom with great heart-strokes. Would he break the promises 
already made to Fafnir? No; he said straight out, “My sister is 
spoken for. Gudrod’s offer has merit, but-——” 

“It is my understanding she’s not officially betrothed,” the 
stranger said. 

“Perhaps not officially, but only because I had hoped to keep 
her home for another year or so. She is young yet. 

“In any case, be welcomed to Shieldness, Olaf. We will 
entertain you tonight—and you shall entertain us, I trust. Many 
things must a man see when he’s journeyed so far afield as you 
have.” 


Chapter Three 


Eventually Eirik took this envoy from Gudrod the Hunting 
King out of the hall. Aasa sped quickly to her father’s bedside. 
Old Rafforta, her foster-mother, sat in the chamber with Har- 
old, working some raw wool im her lap with a coarse-wool 
comb. Aasa signed that she would sit with her father for a while, 
and the woman cleaned the comb’s wide-spaced tines and set 
it aside. Alone with Harold, Aasa blurted, “Father, Gudrod 
wants to take me to Vestfold!” 

Harold Red-Beard lay propped with pillows and blue silk 
cushions. He wore a scarlet bedcloak and a blue-stoned ring. 
His skin, once burned a rich red-bronze by the sun, had paled 
to amber. His expression seemed dreamy. He knitted by the 
flame of a lamp, his fingers working the long bone needles very 
slowly. Only when Aasa put her hand over his did he realize she 
stood beside him. He:smiled without surprise, and put down his 
knitting. She took his ringed hand as he studied her with a gaze 
filled with light. His eyes were a blue so pale they looked like 
quartz cracked into a thousand pieces. 

He said, as if they were in the midst of a conversation, “Do 
you remember when Banke Lodbrok and I went to avenge his 
sister, whose husband had beat her? Scarde gave her such ugly 
marks! She tried to deny it, of course, out of pride. She said, 
‘Scarde only dragged me across the sward, and besides, I began 
the argument.’ But we only had to look at her to know the truth, 
and honor required Banke to take vengeance.” 

Aasa quelled her frustration. “Father—” 

“Swords flashed on every side, and the sound of clashing 
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steel. Scarde cleft Banke’s spear in two, then cleft his shield, 
then his ax sank into Banke’s shoulder, and my friend had his 
death wound.” 

Aasa didn’t remember any of this; no, she shook her head. 

“Scarde didn’t get much joy of killing Banke, though. Before 
I was done, he was everywhere worsted and thrown into dis- 
order.” Harold’s nostrils quivered; a sense of contest hung on 
the air. 

He often rambled like this, speaking of times so palpably 
returned to him that they engulfed him. Eirik believed that, 
growing old and feeble, he lamented the diet of rapes and 
terrorisms that had fed his youth. But Aasa didn’t believe he 
lamented a thing. To her he seemed quite pleased with himself. 

His face changed. His jaw sagged. His eyes fell shut, and he 
snored softly. Aasa could have cried out. But what would be the 
point? 

The late day planed in through the high, uncovered window- 
hole, and also the first rich, honeyed odors of the feast Eirik had 
promised Olaf. Sigelund, Aasa’s sister-in-law, had the cooks at 
work already. Aasa would be expected to wash and clothe 
herself carefully, and to offer the welcome-horn of mead: 
“Greetings, Olaf; I hope King Gudrod is well.” 

“Father.” She put her hand on Harold’s bony shoulder. A 
thin, silver string of saliva dribbled from his lower lip, making 
a dark circle on his red bedcloak. His eyes opened, and just for 
a moment he didn’t seem sure . . . his lips moved, anxious and 
pale. Then his gaze sharpened on Aasa; she had his attention. 
“Why, daughter, you’re growing into a young woman.” 

She let out a breath. Resigned, she said, “Am I, Father?” She 
returned his smile. The skin of his hand in hers was cross- 
hatched with tiny square wrinkles. His knuckles were like pock- 
ets. As she looked at him, he lapsed again into the utter passivity 
of a staring infant. 

“Would you like a drink of water, Father?” 

He nodded. She tipped the cup to his lips. He let out a soft 
breath of satisfaction after each swallow. His fine white hair lay 
flat on his head, like paint, and fell over his shoulders in a thin 
cascade. His white beard had no hint anymore of the famed red 
of his name. 
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She settled him back against the pillows, and embraced him 
briefly. She had never loved him so much. In his profound 
placidity he seemed hardly aware of her. She began to speak, 
of the wind under the eaves, of a dog that had produced seven 
pups, of something said in the hall. At every pause, Harold 
nodded graciously. She spoke at length of Sigelund, who ex- 
pected her first child. Harold nodded with slow gravity. 

But then he frowned. “Aasa.” 

She leaned forward. “Yes, Father?” 

In his eyes were bright tears. Harold Red-Beard, with tears 
in his eyes! It was almost too much to bear. 

“Eirik is too good.” He tried to sit up. “I’m dying like a 
woman, and—he’s too good, Aasa. He hasn’t got the heart for 
it, Other kings will strip him of his dignity.” He caught Aasa’s 
hand and clutched it in a hard, purple-veined grip. “The good 
don’t last.” His mouth worked as if at thoughts too big to be 
voiced. 

She put her hands on his shoulders. “But he’s strong, too, 
Father, strong and kind, like our mother Thorgurd.” 

“She didn’t last. No, you’re the strong one.” His face strained 
like a banner. It took all her might to keep him down in the bed. 
She wondered where he found the strength. 

“Shh, it’s all right, Father. Everything is fine. You mustn’t 
worry.” 

“But you must. .. .” His eyes were full of blue quartz splin- 
ters. “Just north of where the riverbed narrows and deepens, 
where the big oak hangs over the wide pool that has as its outlet 
a waterfall—” 

“T know the place,” she said soothingly, “where the kelpie 
lives, where the sweet, juicy bilberries grow so thick and taste 
like good wine.” 

“Buberries?” Stull anxious, he fought his attention back. 
“Yes, yes, but .. .” He was losing the thread. 

“Don’t worry, Father, Pll take care of everything.” 

“You will?’ He seemed relieved. “Because that’s where they 
are, remember? The coins you played with.” 

He must be talking about the silver pennies from his store 
that he’d allowed her to line up and count in her earliest years. 
“T promise not to lose them.” He’d always made her promise 
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that before he opened the casket and handed her the leather 
wallet. 

“Good.” He dropped back against his pillows like an in- 
stantly emptied sack. The movement tormented the little lamp 
flame at his bedside. “Good.” | 

Aasa felt her ears crossed by a whisper. Surely he hadn’t just 
told her where he’d hidden his hoard. That was for Eimk to 
know, not her. The wallet of pennies had come from a large 
chest brimming with coiling silver arm rings, finger rings with 
dragons’ heads, silver filigree clasp pins whose raised patterns 
were like glimmering vines, silver necklaces and silver beakers, 
and Byzantine reliquaries engraved with images of Christian 
saints: As a child, she’d been mesmerized by the mazy designs 
of these treasures. She hadn’t seen them in years. 

His churning feet had untucked the cover at the bottom of 
the bed. She put it right. The King of Agdir inclined his head, 
acknowledging the service, a gesture like a benediction. Half- 
sitting, motionless again in his bright bedcloak, he seemed like 
a wise old sovereign from out of a saga, riding the ebb tide of 
his life with lingering honor. If he did not always know Aasa 
now, and did not see her fears and did not know her dreams, 
nonetheless he had been a good father, the finest of fathers. ‘The 
very best of fathers. 

After nearly seventy winters, was it any wonder that he had 
so much in his memory that he had’no attention to spare her 
anymore? He couldn’t protect her now, nor even assure her 
that this proposal from Gudrod would come to no evil. 

Nor could Eirik promise her that, she realized. She under- 
stood suddenly that part of growing into a woman meant facing 
life without guarantees. 

Harold’s face looked blank and sweet, almost as if he’d been 
struck blind. “Here, Father.” She handed him his knitting, 
helped him place his aged fingers on the needles. 

“Thank you, child.” 

Yet when Aasa let herself quietly out of his chamber, she felt 
much less a child than when she’d entered. 


* *© * 
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At the banquet that evening, Aasa’s stomach churned with 
anxiety until the tume came when the men were all seated and 
she, as the maiden daughter of the house, must carry the wel- 
come-horn of ale about, inviting each visitor to drink. Of 
course, the first to be offered the horn must be Olaf Geirstada- 
Alf. 

“Greetings, Olaf.” 

“My thanks, Aasa.” 

Five words exchanged—yet the glance that passed between 
them said more, much more. That glance made her forget all 
about Gudrod of Vestfold. 

She felt everyone in the hall must be looking at her, even long 
after she’d returned to her place next to Sigelund. She felt 
swollen, conspicuous. Her head felt light, her face hot. Her 
hands shook when she tried to eat. She stole a glance at Eirik 
to see if he noticed. 

He had dressed himself fine enough tonight. He wore no 
farmer’s hat or rough shoes, but his scarlet tunic. His fair hair 
shone like an aureole of light around his head, and his eyes 
shone like polished silver. 

Aasa had always known Eirik had something that no one else 
possessed. She had watched him rise out of his childhood like 
a star, swift, afire, yet burnished with gentleness. He seemed 
never to have heard of hate or bitterness or envy or despair, the 
four venomed serpents that gnawed the livers of the rest of 
mankind. He always had ttme—time to talk, tyme to wonder, 
time to listen to whoever valued his listening. He seemed des- 
tined for great deeds. Sometimes just being with him made 
Aasa feel how shabby were her own dreams and how poor her 
desires. 

Olaf. 

No, she wouldn’t think of him. 

Hold me, please. 

No, it was wrong. 

Olaf. 

No matter what else she tried to think of, that name repeated 
and repeated in her mind. 

Fold me. 

Einik, on the other side of Sigelund, spoke to Olaf, to his 
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right. “You will be King of Vestfold one day, I presume. Have 
you ever thought of the benefits of a united Norway?” 

Aasa recognized this as one of Eirik’s favored topics. 

“1 think my father has done his best to unite as many of his 
neighbors under his rule as he could.” 

“Pm not talking strictly about conquest, you understand, but 
about unification. The Norse are the last of the three northern 
peoples to form a national kingdom.” 

Aasa began to feel embarrassed. She knew people laughed at 
Eirik when he spoke this way. 

Olaf refrained from laughing, but he said what everyone else 
said. “So many-petty chieftains call themselves kings here that 
no one man could hope to unite them.” And so it was. Every 
little tribal kingdom stood isolated from its neighbors by ranges 
of hills. Narrow valleys hid ancient customs and habits, And 
each chieftain was so warlike that everyone had to maintain a 
retinue of warriors. With these they preyed on one another. 
“Norsemen can have no faith in each other. Let one catch his 
neighbor unawares and he would as soon sell him into bondage 
as act the friend.” 

Aasa hung on Olaf’s voice, unconcerned about the import of 
his words. 

“Tt’s true that men will do much out of-hate,” Eirik said. “But 
out of love they can do much more.” 

Aasa cringed. She wished her brother would let the subject 
go, just this once. Even Harold smiled at his son for these ideas 
“No one thinks the way you want them to think, Eirik.” 

He continued, however. “We are a new generation of kings 
coming up, you and I. We might make a start at a new way. It 
takes as much boldness to make peace as it does to make war.” 

Sigelund said something to Aasa just then, and she lost the 
end of the men’s conversation, though she had no doubt Olaf 
had made some polite response that was the same as a shrug of 
indifference. 

As the feasting slowed, and people began to move about, one 
of the strangers came behind Aasa. He was a ruddy-faced 
young man with a webbing of scars on his forehead, so that he 
looked like a bear had chewed on him. Actually, Aasa believed 
she’d heard he’d been scorched when the thatch of a burning 
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roof had caved in on him during a Viking raid on Ireland. He 
said quietly, ‘““Aasa Haroldsdattir, | am Ingemor, foster-brother 
to Olaf Geirstada-Alf. My brother would speak with you 
alone.” 

“Oh!” She instantly felt her heart battering her ribs at the 
wonder and terror of this thought. Her hands moved fitfully at 
her waist. Meet him alone? That would be a breach of etiquette 
beyond even Eirik’s tolerance. She knew what she should say: 
This invitation has been mislaid, set at the wrong door, Sir. But 
a new voice in Aasa spoke through her lips: “Tell Olaf—” 

She found herself drawn to look his way. He was easy to pick 
out. He’d joined a group talking about a great lawsuit that had 
arisen at the last Thing, concerning the burning death of a 
peasant. Jarl Regin had accused one of Tostig Forkbeard’s 
oath-men of doing the deed, and the men had come to blows 
over it. Since Jarl Regin’s wife had given herself so wildly to 
Tostig, disputes between the two parties were becoming more 
and more frequent. 

Olaf, Aasa saw, wasn’t really listening to the gossip. He 
topped the tallest man in the circle by half a head, and he’d 
placed himself so he could watch Ingemor deliver his message 
to her. His eyes were like commands. Estrid Reginsdattir boldly 
broke into the circle of men and spoke to him; he gave no heed 
to her, but only smiled politely and went on staring at Aasa. 

She felt herself sinking toward him, wanting to live there, 
perhaps die there, at the very least, be a part of him. 

“Tell him,” she said to Ingemor, “that I plan to make a visit 
to the wife of one of my father’s oath-men tomorrow. Her name 
is Freydis, wife of Othere.” Freydis was known to be a witch- 
wife; she could divine the future. ““When the sun rises, I will 
stroll to the. ice-cold spring in the south pasture. If anyone 
comes along—well, he might accompany me to Freydis’s cot- 
tage.” 

Ingemor nodded without saying more, and melted away into 
the crowd. 


In her bower later, Aasa sank down on the stool. When 
Rafforta came in, her thoughts were too tangled for her even to 
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speak. The old woman was, strictly speaking, a thrall; but as 
Aasa’s foster-mother, she had privileges. Such as sharing her 
foster-daughter’s bed. As she unrolled the mattress now, and 
shook out the sheepskins, Aasa said, “Did anyone tell in the hall 
tonight how this Olaf came back from the dead?” 

“He never died. He crossed all of Norway with a Lapp 
outlaw—in winter—and on the other side of the Keel a fine jarl 
fostered him. Since then, he has traveled considerably, and 
quested for treasure in hazardous places, and seen many lands. 
He understands the ways of every kind of people.” 

Aasa considered this. Crossed all of Norway? Surely Rafforta 
had got that wrong. Aasa removed her russet overgown, and 
wearing only her linen undergown, joined her foster-mother in 
the bench bed. How could a green boy cross the Keel? 

A boy who could do something like that might just have 
grown into a man full of foils and surprises, even against all odds 
of success. 


Deep in the night, jumbled dreams formed. Aasa wore a 
wedding veil, and Gudrod stood before her, but instead of 
placing the sacred hammer in her lap, he laid a battle-ax there, 
stained with blood and gore. She woke with a start, sitting bolt 
upright. The darkness seemed alive. She’d never had such a 
dream; it had been so clear, with no odd bits and pieces mixed 
in, no traces of dreamlike illusion. It had felt real. And close. 
And full of import. 

Rafforta slept on beside her. Familiar objects began to form 
in the weak light; the bower took shape. The night had thinned. 
Olaf wanted to speak with her alone. What if he only meant to 
get her alone so he could steal her for his father? It was possible; 
he was Gudrod’s son, wasn’t he? But that was ridiculous. 

Wasn’t it? Or was it a mad thing she was doing? 

She rose furtively and found her russet gown, her shoes. 
Wearing a pale-blue cloak, she crept out of the sleeping hall and 
started for the south pasture. She didn’t dare look back. Raf- 
forta probably wouldn’t report her missing. She’d assume Aasa 
had stolen off again to her secret place in the forest. 

The pelicans had not yet begun to skim the curling breakers 
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at the mouth of the fjord, and the sun still rested deep under the 
rim of the sea. No one moved on the estate. The ripened fields 
thronged her pathside, the grain pressing forward like onlookers 
awaiting a parade. Beyond them she came to the eaves of a little 
copse that separated the south pasture from sight of the halls. 
Only now did she dare look back. ; 

The three longhalls of her home. Beyond them the dark 
shiny fjord. The strange ship moored there. Suddenly the door 
of the nearest hall opened and out poured two men, then two 
more, and another three, men dressed for riding, armed for 
hunting. From the door of the feast hall came more men— 
Eirik, Olaf, and Ingemor. The men converged on the stables, 
and Aasa took in the meaning of it: Eirik had planned a day of 
hunting for his unwanted guests. Would Olaf be able to slip 
away? 

She turned and hurried through the copse toward the pas- 
ture on the far side. If he met her, fine; if not, maybe it was for 
the best. 


Sigelund had covered Olaf’s bench bed in the feast hall with 
a silken quilt. Never was any king’s emissary better received. 
Yet he’d slept poorly. When he wakened from an exhausted 
doze, it was as if to a tap on his shoulder. He started up, all of 
him at once, and.reached for his sword, which he’d kept beside 
him. Yet no one was there. 

Eirik wanted to take him hunting, which meant rising early. 
Very well. He dressed in his leaf-green tunic, conscious of the 
need to show his status and mark the power of his Yngling 
ancestry. He felt unaccustomed to being a king’s son. 

He and Ingemor joined their host near the hall door. They 
greeted one another quietly, trying not to waken the remaining 
sleepers along the benches. Olaf felt deeply vacant after his 
restless night, and at the same time strangely stimulated. He 
must gather his mind for the day ahead. 

He cast a look at the bower door. Was she away already? He 
shouldn’t have arranged to meet her. He was here to betroth 
her to Gudrod. He felt out of his element and disgusted with 
himself. 
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Outside the hall, he looked longingly toward the fjord where 
the Blood-Reek cast her shifting shadow on the still water. He 
wished for a wind to come up out of the north, a whistling wind, 
so that he could set sail immediately if the situation became too 
dishonorable. 

“Will you eat, Olaf?” 

His mind came back with a start. The assembled hunters had 
accepted steaming bowls of porridge from Sigelund as they 
stood waiting by the stables, and now she held a bowl out to 
him. He took it. She must have risen even earlier than her 
guests to prepare this. She was a good hostess, concerned that 
her visitors got plenty of strong food in them before they rode 
out. She seemed a gentle and lovely young woman, growing big 
with her first child. 

Olaf stood beside Ingemor near the stable door. The hot 
porridge had milk and honey in it. Between swallows, Ingemor 
asked, ‘““What do you think?” 

“What do you think?” Olaf returned. 

“{ think you’re a fool.” 

Olaf glanced at Eirik, who was overseeing the saddling of 
their horses. He didn’t seem to suspect anything—which made 
Olaf feel worse. He rather liked this young prince who seemed 
to be one of the world’s few truly good men. But Gudrod was 
right; he was a dreamer. Unify Norway? 

“Nothing good will come from any of this,” Ingemor 
warned. “It’s a mistake.” 

Olaf didn’t answer. Inland, far in the distance, the snow- 
capped peaks of the Keel shone in the rising light. Sometimes 
Olaf longed for the peace of those great eternal mountams. 
Strange, how an experience of great adversity could leave a 
man with a craving to return to it, as if he’d enjoyed it. 

Sigelund returned to Olaf’s side. Her fingers played with the 
dangling chain of one of her brooches, to which her household 
keys were attached. She said, very brightly, “It’s good harvest 
weather. That’s why so few of our own men can go with you. 
We need them in the fields today.” 

Ingemor said blandly, “Will Princess Aasa work in the fields 
as well?” 

Sigelund gave him a blank look. 
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Olaf lifted his chin, a gesture that sent his foster-brother away 
to choose his horse. ‘To Sigelund he said, “You must forgive 
Ingemor; he’s never been known for a gallant. Around a lady, 
he often speaks as if he has no wits.” 

She smiled, and in that smile lay all her innocence. She 
gathered her skirts in her fingers, delicately lifted them, dropped 
them, and lifted them again, showing her unease. “It must 
disappoint you——I mean, to have come all this way only to find 
Aasa already promised.” Her eyes were blank mirrors that 
blazed to tell the truth: We don’t want to give her to Gudrod 
the Hunting King! And we'll be very glad to see that last of you, 
too. 

The others, most of them still eating, gabbled in low voices 
over their porridge bowls. Olaf said to his hostess, “I’m said to 
be a man of few words. I like to go my own way and let the 
world do the same.” 

When Eirik joined them, Olaf asked briskly, “Which horse 
do I ride?” . 

Smiling, Eirik beckoned the stable thrall to bring Olaf’s 
mount forward. ‘“He’s called Morvin.” He drew the stallion’s 
mane back from its forehead and stroked its muzzle. 

Olaf seized the braided reins and got up into the unfamiliar 
saddle. Kirik mounted as well, and soon everyone set their spurs 
to their horses’ flanks. They rode through an apple orchard 
where a few red-and-gold fruit still hung upon the trees. They 
rounded a garden patch where a sleepy thrall was raking to- 
gether a pile of withered beanstalks. Though the sun still hadn’t 
risen, workers were indeed straggling out into the fields to start 
the grain harvest. From the halls, several straight stems of gray 
smoke lifted from the smokeholes. 

The hunting party rode west along a narrow, worn, straight 
road that soon took them under the trees of the forest. Every- 
where Olaf saw the end of summer. The leaves would soon be 
as red as blood, as yellow as ale. Ingemor rode ahead, looking 
right and left, left and right, determined to discover some game 
to kill. 

Eink didn’t want to marry Aasa to Gudrod. Olaf understood 
why now; he wasn’t as stupid as Gudrod had hoped. Olaf had 
had time to work out his father’s reasons for wanting to marry 
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a girl who, except for her brother, was the only heir of the King 
of Agdir. Upon the heels of the marriage would come the 
accidental deaths of Eirik.and Sigelund, probably before her 
baby had a chance to be born. Harold might be allowed to live 
until he died, for the sake of appearances. Then Gudrod would 
own another high seat. All very tidy; all very cunning. 

Well, he was his father’s son, and he could be cunning as 
well. 

He allowed his horse to fall back little by little. Ingemor fell 
back, too. Olaf said, “Cover my absence, but not before Eirik 
notes it.” 

“What shall I say?” 

“Tell him my horse was limping, and rather than spoil the 
hunt for everyone, I started back alone.” 

When just then a dog suddenly bounded off to the right, and 
the other dogs tumbled after it, Olaf gestured Ingemor to jom 
the hunters. Thus his departure from the party went unob- 
served. 


Chapter Four 


Gudrod. Aasa wasn’t meant for him; she knew it with all her 
heart. But that dream—she shuddered. She felt guilty for 
doubting Eirik’s ability to match the Hunting King’s cunning, 
but a great awful feeling of defenselessness had come with the 
dream. 

She sat on the cropped grass of the south pasture, in the 
hollow made by the ice-cold spring. She combed her hair with 
her fingers. She wished she’d had more time for primping 
before she’d left her bower. Would he come? She couldn’t relax. 

The day promised to be mellow. The year’s bursting was 
done, the world’s rush to beauty was over. The late summer air 
lay heavy and sweet. Aasa drew up her knees and smoothed her 
russet skirts over them. She must put Gudrod out of her mind 
now and try to figure out this thing with Olaf, this earthshaking, 
wonderful thing. 

She felt a shiver, and pulled her pale blue cloak about her 
bare arms as she sat up to look behind her. The pasture. The 
copse. lhe blue sky. Nothing else. She got up and paced a little, 
then flung herself down in the grass again. What was this feeling 
Olaf caused, this want that seemed too intense to be borne? 


Olaf kept his head down as he rode through the copse. Only 
a sifting of light came through the sturdy canopy of foliage. As 
he broke free, his head came up. There. He could just see the 
top of her head. She was sitting down in a hollow of the pasture. 
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He shouldn’t go any further. He should return to Vestfold. 
This was a witless thing. 

He reined his horse to a halt and tipped his head back. The 
sun shone upon a few filigreed, light-intoxicated clouds. A fly bit 
him viciously on the neck and he swatted it. Chasing after a 
girl—to what end? Witless. Was it too late to retreat? He 
thought not. Back through the copse, to the halls, the tale of his 
horse developing a limp, of losing the hunting party and so 
turning back. | 

Out in the hollow of the pasture, she stood up, saw him. Her 
hair fell about her like a tangle of seaweed. His will fell headlong 
as he urged Morvin forward. 

Dismounted, he noted the amazement in her. She stood as 
still as a winter pond. That same quality of blankness that 
glances sidelong from an iced pond glanced from her ice-gray 
eyes. Her fair hair fell to her hips. She wasn’t beautiful, yet she 
was somehow comely enough to satisfy all his hungers. If she 
knew what he wanted to do to her, she would be making 
pathetic whimpers of fear. 

She spoke: “Hold me.” 

He shivered with surprise, then threw down his helmet, his 
sword, and seized her. His arm circled her waist—and her body 
fell into a graceful, submissive curve. Her hands on his shoul- 
ders lay as delicate and boneless as feathers. His mind offered 
one single thread of advice: Don’t, Olaf. 

Too late. He’d already tipped her so far back that there was 
no stopping her fall. They went down together on the cropped 
grass. She didn’t struggle, even when his hands tested her sub- 
mission, moved over her breasts, felt her waist, her thighs. He 
breathed in her perfume. His lips grazed her throat, her cheek, 
her temple. Her tender lips lay partly open, an invitation. With 
an arm under her, he arched her up, and fastened his mouth 
ravenously to hers. 


Sweet, ah, sweet. A wind sang up in Aasa. Though she didn’t 
resist, her mouth didn’t really know how to answer his. All she 
could offer him was a virgin’s kiss. Yet her whole body felt fluid, 
like a running stream. He kissed her again, forcing his tongue 
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between her teeth. She made a wordléss sound—and now he 
heaved up her skirts, kissing her, holding her hard in case she 
tried to get away. She hadn’t expected this, neither the rush nor 
the fierceness, but she didn’t want to get away from him. 

He kissed her as his palm, delving under her gown, found her 
breasts. His fingers found her nipples, pinched one, and then 
the other, not hard, yet .. . the pleasure was so sharp it was 
almost painful. In answer, she opened her mouth fully against 
his. 

He opened his trousers. She felt a stab of surprise and fnght 
as he parted her legs with his own, but still she didn’t stop him. 
He entered her. Oh! He felt enormous, yet he was smooth, at 
least until . . . she cried out, the last cry of her maidenhood. 

He paused. He lifted his mouth from hers to see her face 
again. She was overwhelmed by the awareness of his strange 
and throbbing presence in her body. She held him as hard as 
he was holding her. They lay pelvis to pelvis, stomach to stom- 
ach. Only when her hands moved on his shoulders did he move 


again. 
Into her once more, ah, yes .. . he held her eyes with his. He 
was ravishing her . . . he was cherishing her. Neither of them 


smiled. Cloud and sky and light made a dazzle behind his fair 
head. He seemed a being with no dark edges. The spring 
gurgled gently. She had never loved a man before. Now she did. 

He crested silently, shuddering, his spasm clenching him over 
her. It went on and on, the jolts seeming to move down through 
his thighs and feet. She cried out herself, a cry of happiness, if 
not relief. 

He lay over her, fixed, motionless, stunned. Now she saw 
better his resemblance to Gudrod. She should have guessed 
immediately by his eyes alone. His beard brushed her cheek. He 
kissed her eyebrows. He found his voice. “Aasa.” 

She put up her hands, touched his beard timidly. “Greetings, 
Olaf; be welcomed to Shieldness.” 

He let out a puff of a laugh. His voice grew supple, loving. 
“I do feel welcomed, indeed.” 

He seemed to take note of his surroundings, the little spring, 
the hollow in the open pasture, the sky so fresh and near, all 
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simple and real enough—though Aasa thought the air still held 
a puzzledness, as if a dream had been caught in its fleeting. 

His weight grew heavy. She indicated that she wanted to be 
let up, and he responded quickly. She rose away from him, 
letting her skirts fall, knowing he watched her every move. She 
knelt-to look at herself in the silver mirror of the spring. Was she 
changed? 

Olaf Geirstada-Alf, son of Gudrod the Hunting King. How 
had this happened? In her watery reflection, her hair fell 
around her, She heard him move, then saw his reflection join 
hers, rugged and strong, as he stood over her. 

For another instant she knelt there. Then suddenly she rose 
and faced him. “I knew you. I’ve dreamed of you.” 

The arms that embraced her again made any lingering doubt 
vanish; it was him. He pulled her against his chest with iron- 
strong hands, and even lifted her onto her tiptoes, so that her 
arms could wrap his neck. She was thoroughly, completely 
embraced, just as in her dreams. He never took his eyes from 
hers. “Weren’t you afraid?” 

Her head moved imperceptibly: yes. 

“Are you now?” 

Yes again. But a blessed strengthlessness lay over her, and she 
could only lean closer into him. 

He kissed her. And kissed her. And every time some new 
feeling overwhelmed her. When he spoke her name, “Aasa,” 
his voice seemed to fill the whole world. When he began to 
discover the shape of her body again beneath her gown, her 
flesh melted and her womb pulsed. The lightest brush of his 
hands caused her to shudder. Her body altered wherever his 
touch grazed it, strands of weakness trailed beneath his fingers, 
her nipples budded, her belly streamed with lights. Though 
she’d never been touched so before, she felt only a fierce right- 
ness, as if she’d been all her life only a fragment of a severed 
whole, and now, in his arms, felt at last the fit of her other half. 

As he kissed her throat, her head fell back. Her face lay open 
to the high roof of the sky. Passingly, she thought of Gudrod, 
the gleam of his eyes; and then she thought of Eirik, his quicksil- 
ver gaze. She murmured, “What will they think when we tell 
them?” 
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Olaf rallied himself and stood back from her. “We can’t tell 
them. Do you understand, Aasa? We must simply make our 
plans and steal away.” 

Ah, yes, steal away. Of course. Eirik mustn’t know, nor 
Gudrod. She almost laughed. What a joke on the Hunting 
King, this love, this thing only she and Olaf shared, this bind- 
ing, immortal secret! 

Olaf didn’t seem to share her urge to laugh, which all but 
leaked out of her. He paced away from her, deep in thought. “I 
don’t know how this happened, but now that is has, it changes 
everything.” 

That sobered her some. “You’re sorry?” 

“No, never—but don’t forget, my father wants you.” Some- 
thing passed across his eyes. 

“But I’m yours now.” She couldn’t fear Gudrod, not when 
she stood within his gaze, and he so young and full of strength. 

He came closer, smiling through his worry. Then he laughed, 
and it was a fine laugh. “You mustn’t look at me like that, Aasa. 
You'll have to pretend you’ve never set eyes on me. Can you do 
that? I need a little time to make a plan. Eink would never give 
you to me. And Gudrod .. . you can’t even imagine what he 
would do if he knew. Can you pretend, just for a day or two, 
that we mean nothing to one another?” 

“Tl try.” A strange trembling seized her. Only now did she 
grasp the danger of it all. 

He came and took her arms. “Just for a day or two. Here,” 
he pulled a ring off his finger, “here is your betrothal ring. Now 
J am as much yours as you are mine.” 

She felt an immediate return of joy; she thought she should 
perish of it. “Oh, Olaf!” 

He leaned closer. His eyes were full of the stars in their 
myriads. He wanted to kiss her, he couldn’t keep from it, he 
couldn’t hold out against it. The gladness that knowledge gave 
her! She had conquered him as absolutely as he’d conquered 
her. 

Before that kiss ended, he’d lowered her to the grassy ground 
again, and seemed to set himself to learn her, as if by heart. 
Why did no one tell a maiden how it was between a man and 
a woman? Why keep this such a mystery? Oh, they should have 
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told her. They should have told her of the ecstasy that gathers 
in the belly and rolls outward, of the delirium of release. 

Afterward, after his last murmur, his last kiss, after her mouth 
restored itself to its normal shape and he lay motionless over her 
again, after her legs relaxed and her hands rested loosely on his 
sides, her head felt so empty that spiders could have spun webs 
there. 

He broke through those flimsy webs. “Now, listen to me, 
Aasa. I want you for my wife, but this has come as a surprise.” 

Yes, a great surprise. An amazing, astonishing, wonderful 
surprise. 

“I have to talk to Ingemor. And in the meantime, we must 
pretend.” 

“All right.” But it wouldn’t be easy when from this moment 
on all other men would be nothing but phantoms to her. 

He pushed himself up onto his knees and closed his trousers. 
“Come, we mustn’t lie here any longer. Anyone could come.” 
He looked around at the banks of green grass as if he’d just now 
realized that. 

“I suppose.” She sat up. But like a wanton, she laid herself 
against his chest. Her cheek met the cool gold of his heavy 
neckring. 

His arms accepted her; his hands played up and down her 
back. His tone lost its bluntness and became private again. 
“Aasa.” He laughed dryly and took her arms in his hands and 
put her away from him. She had no choice but to look into his 
eyes. The pupils were tiny black dots in the briny-green irises. 
His smile pierced her, his laugh filled her. “To think that I came 
to gain you for him!” 

She laughed, too—then sobered as she realized she’d already 
lost the ring he’d given her. She scrambled onto her knees to 
find it in the grass. 

He found it first. He came behind her and wrapped his arms 
around her. He said, “Put this on a neck chain when you return 
home, and wear it close to your breasts.” 

Her cheeks grew warm to hear him say that word. 

“Tt will comfort me to know it’s here.” He touched her 
through her clothes, and she reveled in the unfamiliar intimacy. 

His voice grew even more hushed as he said in her ear, 
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“Forgive me, Aasa, for ravishing you. I couldn’t help myself.” 

“T couldn’t, either.” She leaned her head back against his 
shoulder. The brawn of his arms wrapping her, his size, his 
height, all thrilled her. She wished he would kiss her and caress 
her some more. 

He murmured, “Pll think of something, some way. Have 
faith.” His beard nuzzled her cheek. “No one else will have you. 
Pll wage battle on the gods themselves before I let anyone else 
have you.” He gave her a squeeze. “Now, let me kiss you 
again.” She turned eagerly and lifted her mouth. Pleasure, like 
a branch of gold, flowered. 

He stood, looking around the pasture again. He shook his 
head. ““Madness,” he muttered. 

“Olaf, come with me to see Freydis, the witch-wife!”’ 

‘That would be foolish.” 

“She won’t tell! She can divine what’s best for us.” 

“| know what’s best for us. To be away, away from Eirik, and 
well away from Gudrod.” 

“Please, Olaf, say yes.” 

Perhaps he recalled that she’d said yes to him. He nodded. 
“But if we’re caught together, Aasa, or if she tells—”’ 

“She won’t. She never tells who comes to her.” 

He Jed Morvin as they walked across the pasture. But he 
didn’t take her hand. He kept looking about, cautious now. 

Aasa bent to pluck a wild pansy. She pulled its petals off, one 
by one, bent and plucked up another. In the trees beyond the 
far edge of the pasture, Othere and Freydis’s little house stood 
behind a wattle fence. The couple had reared two children, 
both grown now. A great observer of days and seasons, Freydis 
refused to start a journey on Saturday, and prophesied from 
coincidences, and carefully kept the birth hours of children, and 
was in general regarded as a seer. She sat on her threshold this 
mild morning, spinning with a spindle and distaff. Her black 
hair was piled high. At her feet lay a gray cat. 

Aasa and Olaf stopped at the gate to greet her. The woman 
put her distaff with her bunch of wool under her arm, taking in 
the pair of them. Olaf shifted awkwardly. The light reflected off 
the heavy gold neckring on his chest. Freydis said, “You’re the 
Hunting King’s son, whom everyone thought dead.” 
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“T never died.” 

“So I see.” 

“What else do you see?” he asked Freydis roughly. “Princess 
Aasa wants a prophecy.” 

Aasa took his hand and squeezed it, but there came no return 
pressure. She said, “Freydis, what do you see in our future?” 

The woman regarded them a moment longer, then at last 
held out her nght hand. “Come in the gate and give me that 
flower you have, Aasa.” 

Aasa obediently opened the wicket gate and handed over the 
pansy, called night-and-day, as it was made up of light and dark 
petals. Freydis studied it, then suddenly crumpled it and tossed 
it down. She laughed, “Othere is right when he says I only 
pretend to have a seer’s talent.” 

“You saw something.” 

“No, truly.” The cat’s ears gleamed silver in the setting sun. 
‘“"That’s a pretty dress you’re wearing, Aasa.” 

Olaf said, “I have no liking for this thing left unspoken.” 

Freydis considered him. “Very well, then. I see Aasa giving 
birth to a son who will become a great and powerful king in his 
time.” She never took her eyes from Olaf. “More powerful than 
his father. More powerful than his brother. And this son, and 
ius son after him, will be conquerors; they will be men of strong 
passion; they will make Eirik’s dream come true. All of Norway 
will be under one rule.” 

Aasa wanted to leap for joy. But there was more. “And 
Aasa,” the witch went on, now slowly shifting her eyes to her 
princess, “Aasa shall be remembered. The sagas of a thousand 
years will tell of a queen beyond equal.” 

Impulsively, Aasa bent and hugged the woman. ““Thank you, 
Freydis!” 

Smiling fiercely, the woman only shook her head and went 
back to spinning her wool. 


Chapter Five 


Olaf told Aasa she must go home to the halls; ‘““—and pre- 
tend nothing has happened.” He would return to the woods 
with Morvin, and come in later, saying the horse had developed 
a limp. Olaf himself would wedge a pebble in the horse’s hoof. 
He would say he’d been lost for a while, until he’d found the 
road again. He would say . . . whatever he felt he needed to say 
to make the he hold. 

Aasa found Rafforta waiting for her on the sward outside the 
halls. ““Where have you been, Daughter?” she asked anxiously. 

“T went to see Freydis, the witch-wife. She told me my for- 
tune, and——” 

“Did she tell you that Earik came back from his hunt early— 
without Olaf—and that he’s mad to find you? I think he feared 
the Hunting King’s son stole you away.” 

Aasa felt herself color. “I was with Freydis.” 

“You'd best go tell fam that.” 

Which Aasa did, though she hated lying to him. Eirik had 
never treated her less than lovingly. All her life she’d been 
taught that her first duty was to him and her father—but what 
about Olaf? If only she could explain to Eirik this sudden, 
inexplicable love she’d found! But how to explain such a thing 
as could not be seen with the eyes or felt with the hands, but 
only known with the heart? Olaf was right; this had to be their — 
secret. She must hold to the pledge she’d given him. 

‘“Haven’t you been told you can’t wander off alone anymore, 
Aasa?” Eirik was stern. “If you knew what Id feared. Olaf is 
missing. His foster-brother says Morvin developed a limp and 
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Olaf turned back, not wanting to spoil the hunt, but of course 
I came back as soon as | realized he wasn’t with us. But he 
wasn’t here, and he still isn’t returned. I have the men out 
looking for him.” He looked as if he would like to take Olaf’s 
head off his shoulders. 

‘And you gone, too,” he went on. “I suspected . . . well, in 
another hour I would have rounded up all these visitors to use 
them as hostages against-your return. The one thing that’s kept 
me from it so far was seeing Olaf’s ship still in the fjord. I didn’t 
see how he could have carried you off without his ship.” 

The look he gave her was like a hard jab. ““Aasa, you’re not 
a child anymore! You’re a maiden princess. You can’t run off 
and ‘play.’ You must behave like a woman with some sense in 
her head.” 

“Pm sorry, Eirik.”’ 

“Such things have been running through my mind—I even 
suspected Tostig Forkbeard might have conspired with Olaf to 
deal out some treachery on Gudrod’s behalf. You have no idea 
the kind of man we’re dealing with here. We have to pacify 
Gudrod, and yet deny him what he wants. And Gudrod is not 
a man to take no for an answer. His motto is, ‘What I want I 
take.’ ” 

She tried to divert his attention. “But [’'m safe, Eirik. I only 
went to see Freydis for a prophecy—and she gave me a wonder- 
ful one.” 

He nodded, distracted. ‘“That’s fine. Just keep to the halls 


from now on.” 


Olaf came in eventually, leading a limping Morvin through 
the fields where the thralls were harvesting under the blazing 
sun. He told his lies and they were accepted, though with a 
certain reserve. 

The sun wallowed in the West, sending fingered sunlight 
back into fjord. Each grass blade threw its sword of shade. The 
evening meal was served: a whole ox, eight salmon, and ten 
crocks of ale. The visiting crew of the Blood-Reek ate as if their 
purpose were to eat their way though all Shieldness had. Aasa 
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tried to eat as if she were the same Aasa she’d been yesterday. 
But she wasn’t, and she could only pick at her food. 

After the meal, she found herself next to Olaf for a few 
minutes. She must keep pretending. She must say something 
ordinary to him—anything. “What lies in the mountains?” she 
asked brightly. His eyes were green, he wore green. She took an 
apple from a passing bowl and bit into it. Juice ran over her 
tongue. 

“The mountains?” he said. “Nothing is there. Nothing but 
ice and rocks and Frost Giants. And vast sweeps of snow. And 
wolves.” His look said, I don’t want to talk about the moun- 
tains. 

“You.are closed-mouthed, Olaf. My thrail tells me you are a 
great hero, having gone everywhere and done everything.” 

He leaned nearer. “I need to speak to you.” 

She smiled, sliding her eyes right and left. “T’'ll excuse myself. 
You know where the privies are.” It was the only place she 
could think of where she might say she was going at this time 
of evening. 


Eirik sat so quiet beneath Harold’s high seat he might as well 
have been alone in the hall, alone with only the silent shapes of 
fire and shadow that haunted the night. He was not so naive as 
some thought him. Yes, he had dreams, but he was as astute as 
any other man. He himself had examined Morvin’s hoof, and 
though a pebble was indeed wedged deeply beneath the horse’s 
shoe, something about the situation left him unsatisfied. He’d 
been watching Olaf closely ever since. 

And Aasa . . . why he suspected her he couldn’t say, except 
that she was pushing into womanhood im several ways at once. 
And when she’d returned from her jaunt to Freydis’s house, 
she’d looked . . . radiant. Though she wasn’t a beautiful woman, 
she’d had a new luster about her that frightened Eirik. 

He didn’t like to see her even talking to Gudrod’s son. Olaf 
so resembled Gudrod, with skin the bronze of Gudrod’s skin, 
though with hair a lighter blond, and eyes more luminous. Like 
Gudrod, but with other characteristics infused, altering him. 
Was he as treacherous as his father? 
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When he leaned closer now and said something private to 
Aasa, Eirik saw how that luster about her shone up, and all his 
suspicions rose at once. 


‘The lovers met behind the privies. The long summer twilight 
lingered on as it did in that northern place, creating a span of 
hours that seemed on the verge of forever. Aasa fell into Olaf’s 
arms at once, the moment he’d urged her away from the build- 
ings, deeper into the dusk. 

“Olaf!” 

“Shh, let me kiss you, Aasa.” 

He bent and took her mouth with his. His kiss was sweet and 
wild-tanged, and it was a long moment before she pulled back. 
She said, “Now, if we keep doing this, Pll never hear what you 
have planned. What does Ingemor say?” 

Olaf’s arms hardened about her. “He says I’m a fool. Do you 
ride, Aasa?” — 

“A httle.” : 

“Then tomorrow I'll take the Blood-Reek out of the fjord. Pll 
tell Eirik tonight that ’m going back to Gudrod with the mes- 
sage that you’re promised to Fafnir. You’re to wave goodbye to 
me as if you’re glad to see the last of me. An hour later, take a 
horse—” 

“T can’t go anywhere alone, though. Eirik scolded me fiercely 
today. He wouldn’t let me take a horse—” 

“Take a chaperon, then-~not an armsman. Isn’t there a 
thrall who could be made to accompany you?” 

“IT suppose I could arrange that.” 

“Then ride to the south. The Blood-Reek will look for you 
along the shore there—~” 

“You won't find her.” 

Aasa gasped. Eink had come upon them so softly that not a 
leaf fluttered. Olaf automatically reached for his sword, but 
Firik already had his out, and its point came between the lovers, 
aimed at Olaf’s throat. 

Rafforta was there, too. She put her arms around Aasa to 
pull her away. 

“Go back to the hall, Aasa,” Eirik said. “Speak to no one. Go 
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rage. 

“Eirik—” She fought against Rafforta’s urging arms. 

“Do as I say!” His swordpoint touched Olaf’s throat. 

She let Rafforta pull her a few steps back, for Olaf’s sake, but 
beyond that, she wouldn’t move. 

“Kill me,” Olaf said, “and try to imagine how my father will 
react.” 

Aasa wondered how he could sound so cooi! 

“How would he react to know what you’ve been doing 
here?” Eirik replied. 

“Perhaps neither of us should test Gudrod’s temper. I have 
falien in love with your sister. Give her to me—or rather, let it 
look as if I stole her, to keep yourself free of blame when 
Gudrod learns I betrayed him—” 

“And where would you take her? Where is your hall, Olaf?” 

Aasa cried, “I don’t need a hall, Eirik!”’ 

“T told you to go inside! ’ve always showed you fondness, 
Aasa, and never harshness, thinking I would see you happy, and 
this is how you deceive me.” 

Rafforta murmured, “Daughter, come now.” 

Olaf said, ““Aasa, if we can’t hold to the course we intended, 
still you have my vow that we’ll be together one day soon.” 

“Pil wait for you, Olaf!” 

Eirik cried, “Go inside, Aasa, or by the gods—!” 

Olaf distracted Eirik, still in that cool tone. “You mustn’t 
condemn her. I took her by surprise. ‘The moment our eyes met 
yesterday, I saw she was the only one for me. And she knew the 
same. But she was an innocent and hardly knew what I was 
about until the thing was done.” 

“Then you’ve—!”’ Eirik made a strangled sound. 

“Yes; we've been wedded in body and spirit, Firik. And now 
I would give my life for her life. You must believe me; I only 
want what’s best for her. Give her to me—for she’s mine al- 
ready.” 

Rafforta drew Aasa away only slowly and reluctantly. Thus 
she heard this outpouring of Olaf’s love. And she held her 
breath that Eirik would believe him and relent. But all Eirik said 
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was, “You are a child of the horned moon, Olaf Geirstada-Alf. 
Who else knows about this?” 

“Besides the four of us, only Ingemor.” 

“Then tomorrow you will sail away indeed. Without Aasa. 
Aasa will be wed to Fafnir of the Jaeder before the first snows 
fali. And if you mean her weil, you’ll never venture near her 
again.” 

“We can’t be parted. You may try—and find you’ve only 
ripped the heart from your sister’s bosom. She’ll wilt and die in 
the Jaeder, Eirik—or others will die, for I swear, no one else will 
have her as long as I can bear a sword. I’m not a man to plead, 
but—TI swear that if you give her to me, Eirik, Pll never do her 
harm. Ill do all that is in my power to care for her—” 

“You've already done her harm! She wasn’t bred up to deal 
with a man like you. I mean to give her to. such as I know will 
give her happiness and an easy mind.” 

Aasa heard no more. Rafforta drew her away. And it was'as 
Olaf had warned; she felt her heart being pulled from her body. 


On the morrow, despite signs of an oncoming storm, Olaf 
prepared to sail away from Agdir. Harold Red-Beard’s oath- 
men stood about, all fully armed, though Olaf knew they hadn’t 
been told the reason for seeing the Blood-Reek off with such 
force. Aasa, of course, did not appear at the fjordside. She was 
supposedly too il to leave her bower. Locked in, was Olaf’s 
guess. He hadn’t seen her since last night. 

In his remembrance, brightness shone all about her. A great 
longing for her mounted in his heart. He wished he could have 
given her the traditional bride’s “morning gift,” for they had 
wedded their bodies and hearts yesterday and as her husband, 
he wanted to heap her lap with gold. 

The day dawned dimly. Gray gulls flew overhead as Olaf 
warned Eink again, “Your sister will never forgive you for this.” 

Eirik only bowed. “Farewell, Olaf.” 

Olaf gazed toward the estate. If only he could see her just one 
more time! He thought of his finger ring: did it lie between her 
breasts? It was his vow to her. [ll be back for you! For now, there 
was nothing left but to give the orders that would take him away 
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from her. No more delaying; he had to go, though it made him 
feel dismal, dismal, as if they were somehow damned, he and 
Aasa. When could he return for her? How? 


The voyage north went badly from the start. From the mo- 
ment the Blood-Reek left Haroldsfjord, the ship ran afoul of the 
winds. The sailors were forced to tack in order to make any 
headway at all. 

They held close to the land as the sky darkened with high 
clouds and night fell. Ingemor had taken the steering oar at the 
high stern end of the ship. Though Olaf didn’t think his foster- 
brother made as good a ship’s captain as he did, they owned the 
Blood-Reek in common, making whichever of them was at the 
steering oar the captain of the moment. Olaf asked, “Will we 
put in for the night? There? Where those white-dunged rocks 
rise up?” He pointed. “I think there might be a little bay behind 
them.” 

“T think we can stand out safely, and maybe make a few more 
leagues.” 

Olaf looked at the sky, which only made Ingemor more 
resolved in his decision. The men muttered; they preferred to 
go ashore for the night, where they could make a fire and cook 
hot food. Olaf didn’t argue with his changeable and moody 
foster-brother, however. His mind was too full of other matters. 

He felt anxious about Aasa, and about his return to Dreng- 
shold. He went over and over his version of Eirik’s refusal: Aasa 
was promised and would be wed by the first snowfall. Maybe 
that would forestall Gudrod’s greed for Agdir. If not. . . 

Should he have told Eink more? Should he have warned him 
that Gudrod saw the weakness at Shieldness—an old king dying 
but not dead yet; a prince still without heirs, a princess yet 
unwed? A convenient murder or two, a handy marriage, and 
Agdir would become part of Vestfold with hardly a fight. 

The Blood-Reek continued north in the dark though the head- 
wind neither ceased nor lessened. The men grumbled against 
Ingemor. Olaf sensed a heaviness in the air. He offered a short, 
muttered prayer to the Vanir, that race of lesser deities in whose 
care lay the winds and sea and rain,.and to Aegir, Lord of the 
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Sea: “Hold off your winds and weather, you gods; let the 
Biood-Reek find safe harbor before you let loose.” 

The ship’s stem cut the sea; the torn water boiled and fizzed 
in her wake. 

The storm came suddenly, out of nowhere, and pounced on 
them. Olaf, who had fallen mto a doze, woke to an upward 
swing of the ship. He sat up, fastening his hood and looking 
about with bleary eyes. He saw in an instant that his prayers 
weren’t going to be answered. 

‘The crew secured the ship. They couldn’t put in to shore 
now, for it was too dark to see. Best to stay out in the deeps, 
where there were no hidden rocks or sharp skerries to rupture 
the Blood-Reek’s belly. 

The wind blew in increasingly ferocious gusts. It came from 
the west, and though Olaf now took the steering oar, the Blood- 
Reek skidded south and east, toward Sweden. 

During the next hours of that night, Olaf hardly thought of 
Aasa, or of Gudrod. No one slept now; there was no more sleep. 
Most seamen recall in their life one such night, when nothing 
seems left of the entire universe but darkness, clamor, frenzy. 
Here was the night Olaf would remember. The sea curled and 
foamed and roared and hissed. It reached over the gunwales 
and drenched the crew with cold scum. A thin layer of water 
rushed forward and back along the deck. Then a big, foaming 
sea appeared and made for them, roaring wildly, reminding 
Olaf of a madman dashing in with an ax. He held onto the 
steering oar and carefully eased the rudder to the forward pitch 
of the ship. The oncoming wave towered close and high, a wall 
of black glass crested with snow. The ship rose as though it 
soared on dragon wings, and for a moment rested atop that 
foaming crest. 

Then came a toppling lurch that flung Ingemor headlong 
onto his sea chest. Before he could draw a gasp, a heavy gust 
struck the ship and a new roll took her unfairly. The waves 
foamed viciously, and the deck vanished under a hissing white 
boil of salt-milk. The rigging sang a deep, resonating note. And 
while they were all still bailing that water, the next great sea 
came running up aft and hung for a moment above them with 
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a curling top. It dropped and spread out on both sides in a great 
sheet of bursting froth. 

Before they were near to recovering, the sea boarded them 
yet again and sent the entire crew sprawling to the leeward. 
Caps floated. Clenched hands, kicking legs, and here and there 
a sputtering face poked out of the white hiss. 

The men were sorely bruised by these brutal hurlings, and 
now every movement of the ship seemed to pain her. She rolled 
under the weight of the water toppling over her. At times she 
soared up as if to leave the earth forever; then, during the next 
endless moments, she fell through a void with every heart 
aboard her stopped, till the frightful shock, expected and yet 
abrupt, started them off again with a thump. | 

Somehow the men carried out Olaf’s order to fling the sail 
overboard for a sea-anchor. They seemed fantastically mis- 
shapen beings, swaying ungracefully, stiff and bulky in their 
glistening waterproofs. Olaf’s hands on the steering oar grew 
numb and his mouth was full of salt. 

The ship continued to lose heart. She refused to rise, and 
only bored sullenly through the seas. Though they threw both 
the main mast and the spare mast overboard, to spare her that 
weight, she twice, as though blind, put her very nose into a big 
wave that swept her from end to end, leaving her crew splashing 
about. Eventually they all wound ropes under their arms and 
lay gripping the rails. Their eyes blinked in the wind; their faces 
were white and blank; their beards and mustaches, drenched, 
hung straight and dripping like seaweed. 

An hour before dawn, the squall suddenly ceased and the sea 
grew smooth. The Blood-Reek rocked hke a cradle on that dark- 
gray bosom of deceit. Olaf had no idea how far south and east 
they’d been blown. The wind stilled to nothing. The sea made 
no murmur. The small noises of the men sounded inhumanly 
pure. 

The low, sultry skies hardly lightened with the coming day. 
Olaf suspected they were very close to the islands that lmed the 
shores of Sweden. No one on the ship spoke; they all felt a 
presence, something out of sight but coming nearer by the 
second. Olaf’s clothes were sodden and heavy and clung to his 
thighs and chest. Ingemor lay with his head resting on the rail. 
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Olaf saw them first. He blinked in the gloom, even let go of 
the steering oar to step up on the stern platform-——and what he 
saw drained the strength from his legs. Two leviathans had 
swum up from their deep marine trench, all raw power and cold 
rage, sea dragons with appetites that could never be appeased. 
Together they made a vision of ghastly, awesome beauty and 
brought to Olaf a deep physical shudder of loathing and fear. 

As the tide of night went out further, however, the monsters 
resolved themselves into dragonships—less terrifying to the 
imner organs than real dragons, perhaps, but hardly less deadly 
since there were two of them, fully manned. 

“Pirates.” Ingemor smiled crazily, as if delighted. 

Olaf’s voice remained calm as he gave orders. ““Weapons! 
Shields!” But in his mind he felt the unwelcome truth standing 
up where it couldn’t be ignored: two against one. 

Anger struck flint in him—that this should happen now! Why 
now? Battle fury rushed through him like a high wind. He had 
forged himself like a sword in the Vestlands, and he vowed he 
would not die easily, not when he’d just found his reason to live. 


Time went on, and now Shieldness lay again quiet. The 
weeks following Olaf’s departure were an agony for Aasa. Had 
he found safe shelter during the storm that had hit during the 
night of his departure? 

For a while she hoped she’d conceived the son Freydis had 
foretold. But no, her woman’s time came upon her and emptied 
her of that desire. 

During the long days, she set herself to sewing and spinning 
like a spider. From her bridal chests she took a length of golden 
thread Harold had given her, and she embroidered pretty rune- 
patterns on a cushion stuffed with hens’ feathers. Though her 
fingertips bled from the sharp gold strand, she kept at it. Sige- 
lund thought her suddenly a most diligent young woman. She 
didn’t know what Eirik knew, and didn’t understand that Aasa 
lived in a state bordering madness. 

The thing that hurt her most, besides her separation from 
Olaf, was her estrangement from Eirik. He wouldn’t look at her 
now, or speak to her. She felt the depth of the injury she had 
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dealt him. A woman’s loyalty was to her family first—but he 
didn’t know that with Olaf she’d found such a love as rose 
above all other loyalties, all other considerations. 

Though she felt distant from Eirtk, she still loved him, as she 
loved everyone at Shieldness, and loved them the more because 
she knew she must leave them soon, and not in an open way, 
for she reasoned that Olaf could make good his promise only by 
stealing her off. It made her wretched to know the people she 
loved would condemn her, but what else could she do? Every- 
thing had changed. 

How could she be so anxious and miserable and, yes, happy, 
all at once? She felt so many things, in fact, that sometimes they 
became a blur, emotion heaped on emotion. Fear lay in that 
heap. Sometimes she saw Gudrod’s face among her thoughts, 
his eyes looking at her—but always she jerked her mind back 
to find another pair of brine-green eyes to remember. 

When guests came to the halls, she sat as always with her 
flowing maiden’s hair—but didn’t feel any fellowship with these 
girlhood friends now, for she’d been claimed and taken by a 
man. She was no young girl anymore, no innocent; she’d felt a 
most unmaidenly desire—and she felt it still. Though some- 
times she thought she should feel ashamed for letting Olaf le 
with her, most of the time she cared little if the whole world 
called her a wanton for what she’d done, if only she might lie 
with him again! 

Meanwhile, talk of her taking any other husband revolted 
her. The name Fafnir became anathema to her. She pined for 
Olaf during the days and dreamed of him at night, dreams 
which rose with mushroom richness in the dark forests of her 
sleep. 

{t amazed her that no one seemed to mark the terrific change 
in her. She felt she’d grown from a girl to a woman, and not just 
by reason of the fervent caresses Olaf had given her, but be- 
cause she’d now passed out of her father’s and her brother’s 
ward. She now lived under the will of Olaf Geirstada-Alf. 

She took long walks during which she practiced moving and 
thinking like the new woman she’d become. When Olaf came 
for her, she wanted to please him with her maturity. With 
Rafforta for her chaperon, she often walked out over a meadow 
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south of the halls. It was now that season when the birches 
color. A pleasing smell of autumn came up from the ground. 

As she walked, she tried to forget her worries. It had been 
easy to trust Olaf when she’d been in his arms. Now, though she 
loved him desperately, she didn’t always feel confident. If only 
he were here. She missed him so much. She’d stopped counting 
the days, but it felt as though it had been an endless time since 
she’d seen him. Maybe it hadn’t even happened as she recalled 
it. It seemed now as though she might have dreamed it all. 
Either she’d dreamed it, or else all about her was a dream. 
Maybe she should force her thoughts to at least reconsider 
Fafmr of Jaederen, whom they said was so handsome and 
generous, and whose strength would so augment Agdir. 

No; impossible to cast off that extraordinary encounter and 
he who had dominated it. 

She wore her best gowns during these walks. And wore the 
ends of her hair wrapped around her belt to keep it out of the 
fingers of the breeze that blew in from the fjord. She took more 
care than ever with her appearance these days. She had a 
wholly unlikely expectation that Olaf might come for her at any 
time, perhaps gallop up and pull her onto his stallion tonight. 
And kiss her. She could all but hear the timbre of his voice, his 
fine laugh, could almost feel his fingers pmch her cheek . . . her 
nipples. 

Freyja! She couldn’t endure this craving for him. It had 
reached a point of anguish. Where was he? Why didn’t he come 
for her? He knew she had no time to waste. Though she’d 
timidly argued with Eirik that she didn’t want to wed Fafnir. 
now, he’d brushed her aside. He’d sent for the jarl and expected 
him any day, to celebrate the betrothal with a feast. And then 
the plan was to send her south to Jaederen, where the marriage 
could take place out of harm’s reach. 

Sometimes she dreamed that Olaf came too late. Sometimes 
she thought that all along he’d only meant to play her for a fool. 
Sometimes she thought, There’s so much that might happen— 
if only something would! She just didn’t know how she could 
continue suffering this torment of mingled doubt and expecta- 
tion. Her thoughts were so constantly occupied with him that 
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it was hard for her to realize he didn’t know any of what she was 
thinking, or what was happening with her. He’d gone away. 

And maybe that was the end, just that one meeting, and 
forever this unfinished mood. 


Twenty-two days had passed since Gudrod had sent Olaf to 
Agdir. Twenty-two days, and the tide had come in and the tide 
had gone out, but with no sign of the Blood-Reek on it. Gudrod 
should have known better than to send his dolt of a son—aye, 
dolt! despite all his years in exile and his claims of daring. If 
Gudrod didn’t see the ship’s sail in the river by first light 
tomorrow, he vowed to go in search of his cowardly son. And 
he would stop to gather Aasa Haroldsdattir along the way. 

He and his oath-men were hunting today, not far from 
Drengshold, for he wanted to be home by late afternoon, just 
in case Olaf returned. At midday, he and his companions lay 
sprawled on a rocky slope where stringy saplings grappled the 
earth with talonlike roots. An hour ago they’d found a plump 
gray hare sitting under these trees, its ears raised. Gudrod had 
speared it and hung it from one of the trees as a sacrifice. Now 
the men refreshed themselves with bread and jars of honey and 
a cask of ale they’d brought. ‘They'd been trying, most of the 
day, to cheer Gudrod, for they sensed his obsession. 

He sat in the sunshine that yelled so brassily through the 
scrawny trees. The year neared its dark days, and everything 
was growing colder and clearer. He’d drunk more than his 
share of the ale. Sometimes he thought he could wrap his life 
around an ale horn. It was a desire he always had to fight, more 
so with each passing year. But right now the brew strengthened 
his angry impatience with his son. 

He only half-lstened to Ragnar telling a loud tale of Gu- 
drod’s ancestor, King On, who didn’t want to put on the mold 
tunic. ““No, he didn’t care to die. And so he offered up nine of 
his ten sons to the All-Father, one by one, in exchange for 
longer life for himself. And longer life Odin granted him, al- 
though in time, On couldn’t walk, and then couldn’t sit, and 
then couldn’t take food. Stull, he wanted to offer his last son. 

‘His wife died,” Ragnar went on with a smile lke a blade, 
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“and he buried her, and a horrible empty space waited at her 
side for him. It must be filled someday. King On thought about 
that, about his dead wife’s skull turning to kiss his with a hard 
clack. of bone.” 

Ragnar had a gift for tale-telling that strangers would never 
suspect. But before his story could be finished, a crash of brush 
told of two horses coming. They broke out of a dark grove 
below, and Gudrod, rising with the others, recognized one of 
the riders as Ozur Wartooth, whom he’d left at the hall with 
orders to come if Olaf’s sail should show. 

Gudrod’s heart beat hard, and his mind climbed slopes and 
sped down into troughs like a runaway horse. ““What news?” 

Ozur said out of his great black beard, ““This is Thormod 
Kolbrunar, come across the sea from Ranrike.” 

Gudrod flung the stranger a glance. Ranrike? In Sweden? 
“Why do you bring him here?” 

Ozur said nothing, only looked at the Swede. Gudrod looked 
at him again, this time more carefully. An innocent, freckled 
face. The man said in Norse, which was the common language 
of all northern folk, “I have tidings to report, and trouble also.” 

“Speak!” 

“} have a steading to the north of the Geta River. Fourteen 
days ago, as the water drew back with the receding tide, I found 
aman on the shore called Ingemor Gjesling, who claimed to be 
your son’s foster-brother. Though more dead than alive, he told 
of their ship being set upon by pirates. Whether Olaf lived or 
died, he couldn’t venture; but the last he’d seen of the battle, it 
was fierce, and Olaf sorely wounded. Ingemor himself died | 
after telling this. I came in all haste, knowing you would be 
anxious to hear it.” 

Came hoping for some reward, Gudrod thought. After a 
moment he said, “Did Ingemor say anything of the matter he 
and Olaf were abroad to undertake?” 

“He said, “Tell Gudrod the princess is spoken for.’ ” 

Gudrod blinked calmly. He went to his horse, tethered be- 
tween two trees rising into one another; he swung up into his 
saddle. Fingering the ax in his belt, he waited for his men to 
mount. ‘Then, rising in his stirrups, he lifted his ax and drove it 
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deep into the nearest trunk. “This is the kind of blow Gudrod 
strikes!” 

He turned to his men. “J can almost see the little cunning 
smile at the corners of Eirik Haroldsson’s mouth! I made suit for 
his sister in seemly honor, and he and Harold answer me with 
this churlish ‘no.’ Now I see no other way than to carry Aasa 
off by my strong fist.” Perfect, perfect. Frey had arranged this 
for him, exactly as he’d wanted it all along. Let men hke Tostig 
Forkbeard connive and deceive. As for Gudrod, he preferred 
more straightforward methods. He pulled a smile up out of the 
depths. “TI intend to bring her to Vestfold whether they say no 
to me or not. Because of her Pve lost a son. By her I'll get 
another. Are you with me?” 

They gave him the answer he’d expected. 


A thin fog slithered along the surface of Haroldsfjord. Aasa 
went to her bower bed feeling uneasy. Four more days had 
passed and still no sign of Olaf, or of Fafnir, for that matter. 

Lying beside Rafforta, in the dark, Olaf slipped into her 
thoughts. She remembered the marvelous weight of his body, 
the exhilarant love they had discovered; and she shed a few 
tears for this separation she must endure. 

Why haven’t you come for me? Hurry, Olaf! 

She slept. She dreamed of not one but a fleet of ships speed- 
ing along in the freshening wind, square yellow sails billowing. 
They came to the mouth of Haroldsfjord and without a sound 
made for the shore. Their keels crushed furrows in the blue 
shell-sand as they beached. She heard the sharp bark of a 
hound, and then hoarse growls. The dream grew more turbu- 
lent. She saw Hel, goddess of death, preparing a dark palace for 
three honored guests in her land of eternal night. Aasa felt 
herself seized. A thrall collar choked her. She heard the rivers 
of Hel clamoring, clamoring, like dogs barking, like men shout- 
ing 

Shocked out of her sleep, she sat straight up and put her 
fingers to her throat, feeling for that choking collar. She felt only 
the chain that held Olaf’s ring close to her heart. But the dogs 
of the estate were aclamor, alerting the halls of some danger. 
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Besides their frenzied barking, Aasa heard men cursing and 
shouting for weapons and armor. The silence of sleep and 
ominous dreams had suddenly turned to noise and haste. A 
raid? On Shieldness? She couldn’t believe it, yet the cacophony 
of men and dogs gave grim evidence. — 

Then, of a sudden, came a fearful roar, a battle cry from 
countless throats. 


Chapter Six 


Odin! The name drummed in Gudrod’s veins; every beat of 
his heart spoke it. It burst out of him in an exultant shout, 
“O-din-n!”’ which meant: Attack! Torches of pine, quickly fired, 
revealed a hundred iron-helmed heads. They ran with him 
toward the three halls, men primed to serve his fury, armed 
with blades of all kinds, as well as with their sharp, brazen 
tongues which now filled the earth and sky with horrid bediam. 

Gudrod had said on the deck of the Foam, “I will capture 
Aasa Haroldsdattir myself. No other man is to touch her.” 

They could have come to Shieldness quietly, by stealth, for 
Gudrod had won many a petty kingdom by just such means. 
They could have set fire to the three longhalls and burned the 
inhabitants—or killed or captured them as they'd tried to es- 
cape through the doors. But Gudrod didn’t want Aasa singed, 
any more than he wanted her violated. For her sake, a regular 
battle must be pitched. Never let her say he had given her folk 
no fair chance. 

Yet before the dawn he would raise the wrath of these placid 
people. 


Aasa knew from the sagas that to stay inside a besieged hall 
was to be burned alive. Outside, she might escape to the safety 
of the forest. 

She pulled on her clothes in a frenzy, her linen undergown, 
a red overgown with silk sleeves. At the last instant, she fastened 
her eating knife about her waist. She might well need to defend 
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herself. She didn’t take the time to find her shoes, but wore her 
hall-slippers, hurrying out of her bower without any hose. 

While most of the warriors had already run out to meet the 
enemy, two were still in the feast hall arming themselves, one 
very pale and in great dread, the other with a look of shut-in 
fury. They snatched weapons and pulled down shields from the 
walls. The younger, called Anund, tarried with a buckle. A 
pulse throbbed at his. temple. The older said, “Better be quick 
than dead!” 

Fink came from his closet-bed dressed and gripping his 
sword so fiercely that his knuckles shone white. He gave Aasa 
a stricken glance before he leapt out the door. 

She saw several thralls in Harold’s chamber, and knew he 
would be brought to safety. Sigelund, still inside Eirik’s bed- 
closet, struggled to fasten the brooches of her dress. Big with 
child, she shuddered out little barely stifled sobs. She called, 
“Pm coming—you go on, Aasa!” 

And so she did, out into the midst of chaos. She knew instinc- 
tively who had come, and knew that Eirik’s trust in Fafnir, as 
well as all her own trust in Olaf, had failed. This night would 
cleave her life, and the years ahead would surely be darker than 
those she’d lived until now. 

Folk ran between stables and outbuildings. Women sobbed 
as men in byrnies shouldered them aside, shouting orders. 
Screaming children clung to their mothers’ hems, horses 
neighed and stamped, and everywhere came the clang of metal. 
Aasa saw one of Gudrod’s men swing his sword and with a swift 
stroke separate a man’s spirit from his body and set it free. Aasa 
felt the blood drain from her head, from her hands. She turned 
away—only to see a spear strike young Anund in the heart. The 
youth fell dead on the spot. Aasa screamed. 

Panic ensued. Shrieks filled the air. A woman tripped near 
the stables, and others simply ran over her in their struggle to 
escape. Some of the serving folk ran down to the fjord, and 
jumped in and swam for the far side. An mvader caught a 
woman running with a child in her arms. She dropped the child 
as the man struck her down. He fell on her, pulling up her skirts 
and thrusting himself between her churning legs. 

The enemy raged everywhere. Sigelund came out of the hall 
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behind Aasa, and immediately gave a little cry and ran past her. 
She crouched by a fallen: man. Aasa followed her—and saw 
what she’d missed before: Eirik, on his back, his head veered to 
one side. Sigelund bent over him. “Eirik, can you hear me? 
Where are you wounded?” 

Aasa dropped down beside them. Her hands crawled in her 
skirts. 

“Tell me, husband.” 

Then, in an infinitely more tender tone, “You can’t.” 

Eirik dead? No, oh no, not Eirik, surely not Eirik, not dead. 

But his hands were dead; his mouth was dead; all of him was 
dead. Finished, heavy, unseeing, dumb. Sigelund couldn’t bring 
a single ember of life back to him. Some intense, innermost 
connection Aasa had felt was gone. Only Eirik’s eyes hadn’t 
died. From his inanimate face they yearned on. He still gripped 
his sword in his right hand. Aasa took his left in hers and gently 
lifted it to her lips. 

Sigelund crooned, “Don’t be troubled. Sleep, my heart.” 

Aasa said nothing at all; her head felt vacant. Harold ap- 
peared. The thralls had helped him rise and dress. ‘Torches had 
been thrown onto the roofs of the outbuildings, and by the light 
of their blaze, Aasa saw both Harold’s and Ejirik’s faces, the one 
so still, the other just seeming to wake, as from a long nap. 
Harold looked at Aasa. Their glances locked, each seeing in the 
other a mirror of grief, each knowing that even more terrible 
things were about to happen. 

Harold knelt and whispered a word into the ear of his dead 
son, who had done nothing in his life but endeavor to make 
peace and harmony. Gently he pulled Eirik’s sword from his 
hand, and picked up his fallen shield. Then Harold Red-Beard 
stood to defend his home. 

With awful foreboding, Aasa cried, “No, Father!” But her cry 
was lost, for seeing the famous old warrior armed, one of the 
attackers shouted, “Death to Harold!” That outrage had an 
effect on the defenders of Shieldness; it rallied them to their 
king. As for Harold himself, he struck down the first man who 
came at him with such a heavy blow that clearly the Red- 
Beard’s youthful strength was returned, a final boon from the 
gods. 
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He shouted to his oath-men, those who weren’t already 
strewn about in the grass like an unholy harvest, “Here!” he 
shouted, “‘here we stand!”’ 

Aasa and Sigelund were shouldered into the middle of this 
defense, encircled by the mail-clad fighting men of Agdir. Sige- 
lund, torn from Eirik’s side, stooped in Aasa’s arms, holding her 
belly in grief. “Eirik,” she murmured, “Eirik.” 

“For Ejirik!” shouted Harold with every swing that felled a 
man. “For my son!” 

The horror of that next hour! That the world could turn so 
suddenly savage! A man fell near Aasa, and at the same instant 
an arrow buried its point in his shield. There it quivered. Aasa 
abruptly wrested the shield from those dead hands and lifted it 
over her and Sigelund’s heads. 

The battle continued by the fireglow of the buildings. The 
scene went on and on. The men of Agdir weren’t cowards. The 
fires in the smaller buildings spread; a barn caught, and the 
abundant harvest—all the hay and corn—whirled up in brands. 
The blast of heat forced the men nearest to step backward, their 
arms shielding their eyes. 

One by one, all the outbuildings caught fire; flames shot up, 
staining the smoke red and gold. The night grew lurid. Aasa’s 
eyes stung from the roiling smoke; yet in the middle of that 
bloodstained maelstrom, her flitting gaze picked out a dark face 
framed in iron. 

Gudrod. The nasal of his helmet gave him the look of a 
predatory bird. He had a bearskin over his left shoulder and 
bore a sword in his right hand. The man he fought gave him 
a slight wound in the arm. He set upon the warrior with re- 
newed vigor, shattering his shield, and soon the man fell back- 
ward, blood running from his mouth. 

Gudrod wiped the sweat from his face and looked about for 
more bloody deeds. Somehow, the gesture seemed inhuman. 
He stood head-high above those about him, and moved with 
bewildering power. He bestrode the living world, this Yngling 
king who claimed the blood of Frey in his veins. 

Aasa’s arms trembled beneath the heavy shield. With Sige- 
lund hanging on her, she could scarcely stand. On and on came 
the enemy, evidently without end. The men of Agdir kept 
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falling at her feet; the wall between her and Gudrod kept 
thinning. Men lay groaning, with spears growing from their 
breastbones like saplings, and their mouths springs of blood to 
water the unholy growth. 

If only Aasa could make a break for the forest, she would take 
Sigelund with her to hide in her secret place. 

But what about her father? Harold wielded his sword with his 
spotted hands; his thinning hair lay plastered to his skull. As 
Aasa watched him, a stray spear came thrusting through the 
weakening defense. An enemy had missed his mark and the 
deadly weapon pierced Sigelund’s back. She screamed and 
arched, so that her swollen belly seemed enormous as she tried 
to grasp the shaft. Aasa dropped the shield and threw her arms 
around her sister-in-law. A warrior forgot his own defense long 
enough to pull the point of the spear out of his princess and 
press her to the ground. 

Sigelund cried and thrashed in pain. Aasa held her—but the 
fright and agony on that young face! 

Sigelund’s cries became one with the cries of.the outraged 
men of Agdir. Her blood mixed with the blood of the wounded 
and the dying, with the red glare of the sky and the lurid clouds 
of smoke, Gradually her wails softened, her voice failed her, 
though she could still whisper, “Please.” She whispered, grasp- 
ing her belly, “Please . . .” 

She stopped whispering. She seemed to slump within herself. 
The color seeped from her cheeks, and then her eyes yearned, 
just like Ejrik’s. 

Aasa took a deep breath and let it all out in a keen not far 
from hysteria. She struggled with thoughts that would not be 
words. The men about her fought ferociously, yet they con- 
tinued to fall. Fear invaded her in every fiber. The forest, she 
must get to the forest. She pushed at the backs of these men who 
couldn’t defend her, no matter how hard they tried, for Gudrod 
the Hunting King would have her; he would have her. She’d 
lost her shippers somewhere, and went barefoot. She tried to 
break through the ring, battering her hands against the men’s 
armed backs. They stood firm, however, not knowing they were 
imprisoning her, dooming her in their very attempt to save her. 

The night showed signs of relenting to dawn. Aasa saw Gu- 
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drod thrust aside the man before him with a strong arm. He 
roared, “Harold Red-Beard! Must I kill every last man of 
Shieldness?’’ His voice was ugly, mocking. ‘“‘Let those who have 
managed to stay alive remain so. Fight me/ I am your mortal 
enemy! And whosoever shall win between us shall have Aasa, 
your daughter.” 

Harold saw who had called out so loud and plain. He stepped 
forward, striding over the bodies of the fallen, and while other 
warriors mistrustfully lowered their weapons, king went for 
king, sword against sword, an old lion against a bear in his 
prime. They stood alone in the field now, their arms and legs 
wreathed by scraps of smoke. Harold had never fought with 
more to lose—but death danced on the edge of Gudrod’s blade. 
Aasa flinched at every stroke. 

Upon rising from his sickbed and seeing his son lying dead 
on his threshold, Harold had felt new vigor flow into his heart; 
he’d grown strong and resolved again. But such strength must 
ebb, and against Gudrod he quickly wearied, staggered, fell to 
one knee. The Hunting King turned away, as though to show 
how he despised this feeble adversary. Aasa thought, He will let 
him live! 

But then Gudrod turned back, bringing his sword around 
with both hands. Aasa cried, ““No!”’ But Gudrod didn’t hear; he 
couldn’t hear anything for the battle anger that was on him. He 
swung the sword with both hands; it sliced the air. The blade 
struck Harold such a powerful blow to the temple that it cleaved 
his very skull. 

For a moment no one moved. The circle of men around Aasa 
went slack. She pushed her way through it to kneel by her 
father. 

The remains of his face looked pale; his thin, snowy beard lay 
in bloody wisps on his throat. His left eye was lost in a welter 
of gore, but life still sparkled in the cracked quartz of the right 
one. “Father,” she said in a low, throaty voice. 

He managed two words only: “Avenge us.” Then the last 
spark passed from him. 

“Father, no!” 

His face didn’t move, his hands didn’t stir. 
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“No.” She bowed down further, until her forehead touched 
his unmoving chest. “No.” 

He neither saw nor heard her. Of all the terrible deeds she’d 
seen tonight, here lay the worst. 

She lifted her head from Harold’s chest and sat back on her 
heels. Morning light streaked the fjord blue and purple as the 
sun lifted over the horizon. Out of the lurid dark the country- 
side suddenly emerged. Aasa looked about her. ‘The corpses 
. . . SO many corpses in that profusion of rosy light. They lay 
tangled and bent. The shield-clangs had ceased, and all the 
noise of men shouting, and the women’s cries, high as the 
screech of gulls—all that was done now. The air trembled and 
stilled. It seemed there was no sound left at all, not in all the 
world, except perhaps here and there a trickle of blood. 

The sun also revealed smoldering heaps of black rubble, all 
that remained of the houses and barns and byres. One of the 
lesser halls had collapsed in upon itself, and Aasa heard the soft 
crackling of flames as the other began to burn. Only the great 
feast hall remained, kept unburned by the enemy for their 
looting. 


The sunlight strengthened and the sky turned blue. Someone 
moaned softly, a wounded thrall holding his shoulder: “What 
will become of us?” 

His answer came as calm as a stone: “Whatever, let it be 
brief.” 

A conqueror passed near Aasa, his armor streaked with 
blood. He bore his naked weapon in his right hand, and stum- 
bled with weariness. Something glimmered in his left hand, a 
golden brooch, one of Sigelund’s. 

Other dark figures crouched forlornly, enemies now looting 
the dead. Through the pall of drifting smoke, a wife fell to her 
knees by her husband’s body. She turned him over so that his 
gray face stared upward. His hair clung to his cheeks. She 
pulled it away and wiped the blood from his beard with the hem 
of her dress. She touched his blue lips and lifted a great, flat 
lament, the refrain to every verse of battle. Another woman 
joined in. 
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Another stood suddenly, wailing and sobbing and pulling her 
hair. “To you Odin and to all the gods of Asgard, I cry out our 
calamity!” 

Yet another mourner rocked quietly beside her son’s body, 
backward and forward, backward and forward, groaning softly. 

The sounds of grief rose everywhere, mostly low and 
crooned, formless, orderless. This was Gudrod’s doing. The 
mother rocked her son. His doing. 

Someone took hold of Aasa’s arms, spoke her name. She 
flinched, stiffened. That voice sliced her like an ax-edge. She 
twisted on her knees, brazenly unfrightened, and saw Gudrod’s 
sweat-streaked face. 

He said, “Now I will take you to wife.” 

She rose calmly. “I think not. Oh, I think not. You are 
shrewder than to believe that.” 

“Come now. Come to Vestfold with me.” 

“No.” 

“Who will stop me from taking you? I see no men left be- 
tween us.” 

As he spoke, she secretly drew her knife from the scabbard 
at her waist, and, with a sudden movement, the blade leapt for 
his throat. 

But the blow only caught his collarbone, tearing his skin. His 
blood flowed, but not enough of it, only a trace, only a fragile 
scarlet embroidery-trickle that leaked down beneath his byrnie. 
He seized her and drew her against him with one arm while he 
caught her wrist and squeezed hard. She made not a sound, 
though he almost crushed her bones. At last the knife fell from 
her strengthless fingers. 

He didn’t release her, however. “You’re mine now.” 

She said in his arms: “Neither you nor all your vikingar shall 
get me alive to Vestfold.” 

He tightened his grip around her. He was frighteningly 
strong—and frighteningly sharp-featured and narrow-eyed. He 
wanted to hurt her, to hear her scream. But he wouldn’t, he 
would never hear her scream . . . or see her weep. 

He began to half-drag, half-carry her toward the fjord where 
his ships lay waiting. She could do no more than scrabble 
against his strength with her bare feet. She cursed him for all 
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that had happened, all that she’d lost. She shouted to Thor, “I 
promise to feed you blood if only you'll let me avenge my 
father!” 

But at the strand, with Gudrod’s dragonships so close, she 
suddenly sobered. “Wait! A bargain!” She looked up into his 
frozen-sea eyes and ceased to struggle. He paused warily. She 
made herself go limp, submissive. “You will take me where you 
will; I concede it.” 

“Aye.” His face was set. “You are hot-tempered, Aasa, and 
self-willed and proud, but Pll carry you to Vestfold and take you 
to wife.” 

“And I... I will go with you, without further contest—if only 
you'll let me see my father and Eirik—” Her voice cracked. 
“Let me see them howed and I will not oppose your wishes. 
Don’t leave them to the ravening dogs! Grant me this and I'll 
go wherever you desire.” 

He regarded her with narrowed eyes. But at last he said, “So 
be it.” 

Before that morning ended, she no longer felt anguish, only 
numb resignation. Her mind had taken a plunge into cold and 
gloom. Harold, Eirik, Sigelund; warriors:she had known all her 
life; and thrallmen, too, for whom she’d never realized she felt 
an affection, but who had given their lives to defend her: all 
dead. 

Ais doing. 

To one who had existed in radiance, the notion of such 
culpability bloomed past conception. 

The King of Agdir and his son and daughter-in-law, with her 
unborn child, were all howed in a hastily dug mound. Two 
thralls were chosen to accompany them into the grave. It was 
no worthy funeral for any of them. There should have been 
flashes of lightning and great claps of thunder to shake the 
earth. But it was to the sounds of birdsong that Aasa watched 
her family covered out of sight for the duration of this world. 

A smell of smoke lingered—and also the smell of cooking 
meat, for the conquerors had an ox roasting on a fire. 

Goodbye, she said silently to her loved ones. But she couldn’t 
feel much, except perhaps sorrow at the helplessness she com- 
prehended all about her. All the hall and farm folk stood herded 
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together, the women whimpering, many of them holding them- | 
selves carefully, for they had suffered rape. Aasa stood among 
them upright, motionless, white. She alone didn’t weep or twist 
her hands, but stared over the grave mound at the woods, the 
road. 

Too far. 

Somewhere a goat bleated in pain. She spied it, a little white 
she-goat, gutted but not dead yet, lying in the long wet grass. Its 
cry penetrated her hke thin gold wire. No one bothered to put 
it out of its misery. A thing like that would never have happened 
while Eirik and Harold had lived. They took care of everything 
at Shieldness, everything had a place, everything was provided 
for. 

But now Shieldness lay bare to these gold-looters, these vul- 
tures. 

His fault. His doing. 

The weight of it lowered her head. She saw a little brightly 
shining embering thing in the grass: a jewel struck from some 
swordhilt? She reached down to pluck it up, but it dissolved in 
her fingers: just a bead of dew. Or a fallen tear. 

Grief wrapped her and squeezed her hard as she stood up- 
right again. Darkness poured into her eyes. She swayed, re- 
gained her vision, but more darkness poured in the shape of the 
man who seemed to her like a piece of midnight itself. Gudrod. 
Pleasing to look upon, mesmerizing in his ways, but evil in his 
heart. 

Murderer! Such fury welled in her . . . yet she crushed it 
down. She had no knife now, no defense, and behaving like a 
witless fool would do no one any good. 

He took her elbow. She shuddered at his touch. He drew her 
away again toward his ships. She went, no longer able to defy 
him, only concentrating her ebbing will on placing one bare 
foot before the other. 

““You’re not to be afraid. You’re under my protection. And 
when you’re wed to me, you'll have more esteem than has been 
given to any woman.” His bearded chin strained upward a bit, 
as if daring her to disagree. His hand, wrapped around her arm, 
felt strong; the veins were strong, the muscles, the bones. It 
would be as he said. What the Norns fated must come to pass. 
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No one could deny the flow of lava, the drift of sand, the river’s 
course; no one could deny the sight of one’s destiny. Iron 
filaments of chance and circumstance had welded her to Gu- 
drod the Hunter. 

She let him lead her past the leavings of Shieldness. The feast 
hall had been looted and torched. The sight of her home being 
chewed by flames scarcely smote her; the brilliance of that fire 
which burned the last of the shining halls of her youth had no 
impact on her. Nothing but pits of ashy, glowing embers 
marked the positions of the other two halls. Reduced to a group 
of weary, blood-smeared and smoke-staned men, Harold’s 
mighty army of heroes, who had defended her until their 
swords were blunt, sat stumped and waiting their own fates with 
dread. They would be taken away and sold as thralls most 
hkely. 

Others lay moaning of their wounds. And others, many oth- 
ers, lay absolutely still, awaiting the future with no concern at 


These dead men fascinated Aasa. Some lay with their eyes 
wide open and the light shone strangely in their sight. Did they 
see what Aasa couldn’t—Odin’s Valkyries mounted on their 
swift steeds, come to take them to Valhalla, to the timbered hall 
of the All-Father, where day after day the heroes arranged 
themselves in combat beneath the dragon banners of the god, 
and night after night drank with the Terrible One, the Sire of 
Battle? 

The most glorious sunshine filled the day. The landing place 
was piled with bedding and clothes, sleighs, carts, chests, 
spades, horse-harness, dog-collars, spinning weights, lengths of 
silk and woolen fabric, garments, brooches, combs. 

A scabbard, a plane, a shield, a chape. 

An eating knife. 

A broad-ax. 

And there at the side of the fjord waited the King of Vest- 
fold’s dragonships, pulled right up on the sand where they had 
landed. Aasa shivered, ready enough to cry now, but suddenly 
too afraid. The very air smelled hazardous. Her heart beat hard 
with fear. She prayed to the gods—to the Vanir, who controlled 
the winds; to Thor, who controlled the thunder; and she prayed 
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to Odin for courage. She said, in a wavering voice, searching 
for valor through brave words, “The story of this black day will 
linger, Gudrod.” 

Smiling astringently, he swept her off her feet into his arms. 
She felt a burst of terror. With his eyes looking into hers with 
such intensity, she lost sight of his other features. She saw 
nothing but those two brine-green spheres. 

“In my bed, you’ll sleep on white polar bear skins, with 
silk-covered pillows for your head.” He moved with her in his 
arms and boarded the ship that would take her out of Haroldsf- 
jord, perhaps forever. 


Chapter Seven 


Gudrod ordered the Foam, with Aasa aboard, to be taken out 
into the fjord while he finished what he’d accomplished at 
Shieldness. He felt sure of her guards: fierce Ozur Wartooth, his 
black, bushy beard so singed by looting in the burning buildings 
that it seemed to sprout from his whole face; and Egil the 
Simple, with his orange-gold beard hanging down his chest and 
his hair of the same color flowing untamed around his elbows. 
How wild and windblown those two must seem to Aasa, how 
grim they must look, like two outlaws, two wolves. It pleased 
Gudrod to think she could entertain no idea of escaping them. 

As he looked back from the strand, he saw that they’d already 
raised a tent for her by the ship’s mast—but she intended to 
scorn it. Squinting, he saw her perched high in the bow, where 
she could watch what went on ashore. 

He forgot her again as the roof collapsed on Harold’s feast 
hall, It was his way to spare nothing in his conquests, not a 
single byre of barley. Without grain, without shelter, those who 
had escaped last night would starve or freeze this winter— 
unless they threw themselves on Gudrod’s charity. 

The folk and warriors already captured would be sold for a 
goodly profit. He wanted to leave as few men as necessary to 
hold Shieldness, for he planned to use Tostig Forkbeard’s estate 
as the place from which he would strike out into the rest of 
Agdir. He’d paused on his trip south to briefly speak with Tostig 
and secure his allegiance. 

Gudrod’s method in taking a realm was to use straightfor- 
ward raid and plunder, then steady encroachment, employing 
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the fear produced from his first blows to convince later victims 
to give up without contest. It was a style he’d used many times 
to increase his glory and wealth. 

Yet how it would go in Agdir? Would this rout of Shieldness 
sufficiently break the spirits of the arms-bearing freemen in the 
outlying communities? What about the rich landowners, Jarl 
Magnus and Andvett Bjérgulfson, both of whom were fiercely 
independent? And what about Veliant, who had so recently 
given up his sovereignty to become Harold’s jarl, and who had 
lost his daughter today? It was unlikely he would simply bow 
down in terror and swear to support Gudrod. How many others 
could Gudrod expect to challenge his terms? How many would 
fight to the last man? A voice whispered that perhaps the 
Hunting King had conquered one kingdom too many. 

Gudrod stiffened against this whispering suspicion. He would 
succeed in Agdir as he succeeded everywhere. 


A breeze came. The Foam rocked; the slack cable tightened 
and rose, dripping, off the water, giving Aasa the startling 
suspicion that unsuspected life lurked in this tethered dragon. 
The taut cable vibrated and sent a low groan through the vessel. 
The handle of the steering oar moved slightly. 

Meanwhile, a woman was brought to the landing place. Aasa 
used her hand as a visor against the low autumn sun to make 
out Rafforta being put into a skiff and rowed out. Helped 
aboard by Aasa’s guards, the thrall’s long, bony face looked as 
gray as a boulder. Aasa took her arm and led her away from the 
men. Burnt-Beard, scratching at his broad, rough, peasant face, 
and Golden-Beard, opening his mouth to yawn, watched them 
with boredom. 

Aasa dropped her voice. “Foster-Mother, I could tell Gudrod 
I'd prefer not to take you with me. I know you can’t wish to 
leave your home for my sake.” 

Rafforta, though frightened, remained staunch. “My home is 
with you. I’m willing to embrace every fear for your sake, 
Daughter. Anyway, if I stayed, it would only be to face the slave 


mart again.” 
Aasa felt touched by her loyalty and affection, though why 
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the old woman should love her she didn’t know. Aasa had taken 
for granted the love that had always surrounded her. 

What about Olaf? Does he love me.still? Did he ever? 

She couldn’t sort out how this could have happened if Olaf 
loved her. Indeed, where was he? A few possibilities had risen 
through the murk of her mind, none of them holding any hope 
for her. She was too weighted with shock to do more than 
vaguely wonder about him just now. 

She was glad in the next hour for her comfortable compan- 
ion. She held Rafforta’s hand as the tide went out and the 
conquerors took one of Harold’s ships from its anchoring place 
to the side of the fjord. There Gudrod had the corpses of the 
dead piled into it. When the whole sad freight lay aboard, his 
men heaped cords of light, salt-dry driftwood over all. They 
raised the sail and gave the ship a heave, so that the tide lifted 
it off the strand. Ragnar alone stayed at the steering oar. They'd 
set the sail for the prevailing wind, and he only adjusted the 
rudder and roped it into place. Then he clambered into a skiff. 

As he took up his oars, bowmen shot flaming arrows out over 
the water. The ship caught fire as it sailed out without any living 
steersman, bearing enemy by enemy and friend by good friend 
toward the mouth of the fjord. 

When that ship of fire sank, taking its silent warriors to their 
sea graves, the victors made a feast in memory of the dead. 
They took the ox from the roasting spit and sat in the open to 
eat. From among them came a flute’s dry, pure Lilt. 

Gudrod sent a generous portion of beef and ale out to the 
Foam. Rafforta brought her princess food and drink, and Aasa 
forced herself to swallow some of it. 

At last, as the sun hung above the horizon, the men of 
Vestfold boarded two of the five warships which had brought 
them. Gudrod’s henchmen, though weary, were nonetheless 
ruddy with triumph. The Foam grew crowded. Aasa suddenly 
felt surrounded by enemy vikingar. 

Gudrod himself came to the landing place and took a seat in 
the skiff awaiting him. His oarsmen pulled sharply, and the skiff 
darted toward the Foam. As he climbed aboard, many hands 
helped him, and others weighed the anchor of the restless 
dragonship. 
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The evening turned chill, as if these men of Vestfold had 
brought a cold air aboard with them. Yet all of them together 
didn’t have the formidable presence of Gudrod alone. Beak- 
nosed, handsome, with a great arrogant scowl, the effect of his 
nearness on Aasa was the equivalent of a plunge into a glacial 
crevasse. 

The sun sank behind the land. The heavens grew purple- 
blue. The rowers took to their sea chests and lifted their oars. 
The other three ships and their crews would stay behind; they 
were building sleeping booths and tenting them over. Some 
watched from the shore as the departing dragonships began to 
tread the water on their multiple legs. A flock of gulls sailed and 
shrieked and swooped in wild delirium overhead. 

Aasa felt tired unto death, yet fear kept her upright and alert. 
She looked straight ahead, her spine stiff; her hand barely 
touching the polished rail of the ship about to take her away 
from everything she’d ever known. As recently as last evening 
she’d lain down in her bower bed as she had every night of her 
lite before and—-what had happened? How was it that she now 
found herself cast out from that shelter which had always kept 
her warm? 

The two ships moved out of the fjord as lightly as seed pods 
drifting across a summer meadow. Eirik! Father! Goodbye! She 
couldn’t look back. They had stripped the place of everything 
splendid and good, had burned it or buried it. What was there 
to see? 


The last tome Gudrod had seen Aasa, she’d been more child 
than woman. She possessed every aspect of womanhood now. 
Though her gown hung disheveled and she stood barefoot, 
though her hair fell about her in tangles, she looked magnifi- 
cent. Young, yet somehow dreadful in her anguish. In the dusk 
of that evening, she shone of her own light. Incredibly, he felt 
himself more attracted to her than he’d counted on. And he 
admired her the more for having struck at him with her 
woman’s knife. 

He almost laughed. Rather a more decisive woman than her 
menfolk! Lucky for him the gray old days of the sagas were past, 
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or she might truly take it in her mind to wreak vengeance on 
him. 

But there were no saga-women left. The sea had broken 
about these Northern lands an infinite number of times since 
the days when a woman might take up the feuds of her kin. 
People lived hardly anywhere by those old codes now. Still, his 
inner vision ricocheted back to that knife in her hand. Maybe 
he should stay on his guard. Aasa Haroldsdattir just might be 
someone cast straight out of those stories told by the longfire. 

He fingered the little wound at his throat and almost laughed 
again. The promise of it! Perhaps he’d finally found a woman 
his equal. His blood sang. He gripped his belt buckle so hard the 
edges bit into his fingers. He’d been celibate for weeks in antici- 
pation of their union. Not even Magra had tempted him. He 
considered the small striped tent attached to the mast. 

No, he would wed her first. He would claim her ceremoni- 
ously. 

At the first movement of the ship, her thrallwoman had 
hidden inside the tent, but Aasa stood looking ahead—-so fix- 
edly that Gudrod knew she wasn’t looking at anything. All she 
saw was the unknown stretching before her. 

He went to her side—and saw her check an impulse to wince 
back from him. She continued to stare forward. He wanted to 
smile again. So she’d decided that courage mattered, and will- 
power; she hoped a demonstration of unflinching bravery 
might set the pitch of their relationship. So young, so naive. 

** Aasa.’”” 

She shuddered. In the face of that revulsion his desire shrank 
back; his longings hung limp. 

“If you're hungry—”’ 

She shook her head. 

“Weill, then, it would be best if you went im the tent. You’ll 
be sheltered from the salt spray there.” 

“Will I be sheltered there from you?” 

“No.” 

He took pity on her; she was at such a great disadvantage. 
His head bent close so he might speak privately. “Aasa, I’m not 
taking you to the marts to sell you to some greasy merchant. ?m 
taking you home to be my queen.” 
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Her pale eyes flicked sideways at him. She turned for the 
tent. But then, as if unsure about something, she stopped, 
looked back at him, pushing her hair over her shoulder. “Did 
your son Olaf have any part in this treachery?” 

That caught him by surprise. “He . . . no.” 

Her eyes stared hard at him. “I heard you say you will make 
Tostig Forkbeard your jarl in Agdir.” 

“Aye,” he lifted his brows. ““Tostig was unhappy, he felt 
abused.” 

“He’s a wanton traitor.” 

“Aye, and proof of the enormity of Eirik’s folly, which was 
the folly of a trusting nature. He thought he could ally himself 
into invulnerability—but there is only one way to strength in 
this world, and that is by the sword.” 

The wind blew a lock of her hair across her eyes, and she 
reached up to pull it away. She looked at him fully—and said 
forthrightly and with no part of the diplomacy Eink would have 
used, “Speak to me not of folly, for beware, King of Vestfold, 
it may be long and long before I can exact my revenge, but I 
will have it. By the eternal gods, I swear you will get the profit 
you deserve from this day. And then we shall talk of folly, you 
and I.” 

His stomach clenched in anger. He bit back his urge to 
respond. He bit back his words and held back his fists. 

The moon appeared and gazed down from its blue eye- 
sockets. The wind rose, a fair wind for going north, coming full 
on the stern. The big yellow sail sagged and then snapped. It 
startled Aasa. In an instant, she looked young and afraid again. 

“Go inside, Princess.” His voice was iron now. 

Without looking at him again, she passed through the low 
flap of the tent where her thrallwoman was just lighting an oil 
lamp. It flared, shedding a hushed light on the striped walls. 
Gudrod watched Aasa’s shadow settle on the cushions. She 
folded her hands in her lap and sat unmoving. 

He made his way to the stern, where Ragnar had the steering 
oar. Gudrod pulled his bearskin tight around his neck. 

“She'll soon forget to hate you,” Ragnar said, “if you go at 
it rightly.” 

Gudrod looked at him sharply. But Ragnar was sincere. It 
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soothed Gudrod to recall there were simple, heartfelt men such 
as this who loved him and found him a king worth living and 
dying for. And Ragnar was right, Aasa would one day love him 
as well. 


Part Two 
The Great Smptiness 


Chapter Light 


The Foam and its companion sailed all night and all the next 
day, and the farther they sailed, the bigger the world grew, until 
Aasa Haroldsdattir felt lost forever. Rain fell softly in the after- 
noon, and the wet woolen sails bellied with wind. Toward 
evening, the drizzle cleared as the ships sailed into a deep, wide 
fjord. The sails were reefed, and the oarsmen rowed between 
islands drifting with mist and cloud. They passed a waterfall 
that dropped from a cliff and added its spume to the drenched 


air. 

Gudrod had given Aasa his bearskin cloak. She clasped the 
heavy fur about her as she sat on the steering platform, across 
from the steersman. Among the thick forest and birch woods 
passing to her left stood a few prosperous-looking farms. ‘The 
houses were built of large logs, the garden fences had wicket 
gates, and the fields were harvested. 

“These are farmed by my tenants,” Gudrod said, standing 
near her. “Everything we pass from the falls until we anchor at 
Drengshold is mine.” 

The weary crew remained quiet. Only the splash of their oars 
broke the silence. Aasa could almost hear the mist brushing the 
fellsides. Off the mouth of a large river, the men in two fishing 
boats, recognizing Gudrod’s ships, waved and called greetings 
that were muffled by the moist air. | 

The sea dragons moved on into the river itself. More fields 
and well-kept houses. At the private landing places, stout trad- 
ing boats and fishing boats lay at anchor or were pulled up onto 
the bank; a few were housed in boat shelters. Smoke rose into 
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the mist from snug rooftops, and more than once Aasa smelled 
porridge and fish cooking. 

The oarsmen rowed further upriver and left the sea behind. 
The Foam turned a slow, heavy corner against the current, and 
now Aasa heard the roar of a gorge hidden around the next 
bend upstream. Nearer at hand, however, sloped a gentle south 
bank, the landing place of Drengshold. Since Gudrod’s fleet 
was out, only a few fishing boats lay at anchor. Aasa found it 
hard to deal with the fact that the immense tracts of countryside 
she had passed, and the many steadings, all belonged to one 
man. She felt Gudrod’s power enwrapping her. 

Noisy dogs raced up and down the bank, tails wagging, eyes 
bright with welcome. A flock of gulls took flight, screaming. 
One, then two, then more thrallmen came trotting to help with 
the incoming ships. Aasa and Rafforta were the first to be taken 
off the Foam. Gudrod said to black-bearded Ozur Wartooth, 
“Take them to the hall.” To his other men he said, ““The gods 
wait to be thanked.” 

Ashore, the hounds ran around and around the two women 
and their guard. Aasa felt windblown and wave-tossed and 
curiously heavy-footed after rocking on the sea for so long. She 
looked back to see the warriors of Vestfold praising their prow 
dragons and presenting them mead to drink, while Gudrod 
tendered their thanks to Heimdall, Odin, Thor, and, of course, 
his ancestor, Frey. 

Ozur Wartooth led the way up to a sloping plateau. Aasa 
strained to see through the misty gloom, anxious to know what 
lay ahead. At first she caught only impressions of black roofs 
and trees. The estate seemed made up of many buildings, each 
enormous. The smithy and the bathhouse were placed at some 
distance from everything else on account of the risk of fire. She 
passed storehouses, a dairy, houses for married oath-men, a 
brewhouse, a weavinghouse, a kitchenhouse. These all sur- 
rounded a sward. And besides, there were farm buildings— 
barns, byres, goathouses and sheephouses—which surrounded 
a wattle-fenced paddock. A stable divided the farmyard from 
the sward. 

Other small wooden buildings, probably the huts of favored 


thralls, had been erected wherever need or want arose. There 
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must have been twenty of these little gray huts scattered on the 
outlying acres. Here and there a head poked out a door, or 
someone stepped over a dimly lit threshold to see what had 
excited the dogs. 

At the heart of the estate stood a hall as big as a fell. Light 
glimmered from the narrow windowholes under its eaves. ‘The 
splendidly carved and painted door promised to be brilliant by 
daylight. Here the dogs that had ringed the three all the way 
from the river now flopped down with their tongues hanging 
out. Aasa feared she must look like that, too, breathless and 
exhausted. As Ozur opened the carved door, she stepped down 
into the hall. 

And there she paused. The hem of Gudrod’s cloak fell about 
her bare feet, her hair straggled wet and tangled over her 
shoulders, and she felt weary unto death; but she stretched her 
spine and lifted her head high on her neck. She might be a 
destitute captive, but she was Harold Red-Beard’s daughter 
and Princess of Agdir. 

For the most part, the people within were thralls. Gudrod 
had left behind only a few oath-men. A strange silence fell at 
Aasa’s entrance. Ozur said loudly, ““We’re back,” and then, 
“We have Gudrod’s bride. And with her, much plunder.” 

The lounging oath-men stood, smiling now, and hastened to 
find their cloaks. They would go to greet their kirig. Passing 
Aasa, they gave her curious glances. She stared straight ahead. 

When that hubbub was done, and only the thralls and Aasa’s 
guard remained, she noted a woman who had been doing 
needlework by the light of the longfire. Upon first seeing Aasa, 
she’d risen from her stool. She seemed but a young maiden. She 
wore a pale blue gown that clearly came from foreign parts. A 
golden ring wrapped her arm, and an amber bead gleamed on 
a neck chain around her throat. She stood there, beautiful— 
quite beautiful—yet seemingly struck dumb. As the seconds 
ticked by and she said nothing, Aasa began to feel insulted. Was 
she not even to be greeted then, or invited to approach the 
longfire? Rafforta murmured, also feeling the offense. At last 
Aasa took it upon herself to move forward. 

A carpet of reeds covered the clay floor of the hall. Gudrod’s 
bearskin cloak dragged over them with a small sound. The 
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serving people watched as Aasa stopped at the edge of the fire 
and stood there dripping, barefoot, the skirts of her soiled gown 
showing under the fur cloak. A nearby thrailman moistened his 
thick lips with his tongue. Aasa supposed they were waiting to 
see if any part of her seemed handsome enough to have occa- 
sioned such a war. They must be very disappointed, for even at 
her best she was only herself. And at the moment she was not 
at her best. 

Maybe they waited for some outburst—of tears, or petu- 
lance, or useless rage. Again they must be disappointed, for she 
would give them none of that. 

Her eyes had been sharp, ever since coming ashore; she’d 
been looking for Olaf. She’d prepared herself to learn he’d 
masterminded the whole of Gudrod’s attack. Under her gown, 
she still wore his finger ring, though she felt more and more a 
fool for clinging to it, for surely his behavior toward her had all 
been a clever deceit. During the long night aboard ship, and the 
long day of rain, she’d fumbled the matter over and over in her 
mind—to no good end and no reasonable answer. 

She glanced about, shivering in the heat of the fire, trying to 
ignore the eyes staring at her, feeling the chill of bemg an 
outsider. She’d never seen a hall so large, twice as large as any 
of Harold’s, and so wide there were three rows of wooden 
pillars to hold up the great roof beams. The scale of it seemed 
almost inconceivable. On the center bench, along the wall 
opposite the fire, stood a fitting chair for the owner of the place, 
Gudrod’s high seat, flanked by two ornately carved pillars. 

Here and there stood wooden clothes chests and chests to 
hold the straw-filled mattresses and sheepskins and furs that 
made beds out of the wall benches at night. Aasa counted no 
fewer than six bright wall-hangings. Everything reflected Gu- 
drod’s eminence, the size of his kingdom, his wealth, and his 
craving for splendor. 

Two thralls brought in a big kettle of ale and set it to warm 
by the hearth, ready for the men from the ships. Still no one 
offered Aasa refreshment. Who was this young woman who 
looked like a daughter of the hall, yet did nothing to make Aasa 
welcome? She should be welcomed, with a hot drink and gra- 
ciousness. She should be told to be at home, and these thralls 
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should be ordered to bring her warm water for her hands and 
face, and a clean towel. 

The sound of the door jarred her nerves. Gudrod came in 
with his oath-men. Now the thralls knew what to do again; they 
welcomed their master at once. The maiden by the fire took 
him a cup of ale. She stood tall and shapely, upright as a wand. 
Her large brown eyes shone like dark jelly, and her hair, black 
and thick and smooth, reached beyond her knees. Aasa had 
never seen a woman so beautiful. When she offered Gudrod the 
cup, he took it and drank lustily. Handing it back, he said, “My 
thanks, Magra,” and he smiled. But then he looked away in a 
manner that said, You are nothing to me. ‘Though Magra’s face 
didn’t change, Aasa saw something in her eyes, and suddenly 
gained a glimmering of who and what this Magra might be. 

The hall grew noisy with the returned men. Gudrod came 
and put his hand out to Aasa. The men went on talking, but 
secretly watched them. With the urgent force of all those eyes 
on her, Aasa had never felt so solitary. She let Gudrod lead her 
toward the far end of the hall. “You'll sleep in the bower 
tonight.” On his home soil, he seemed even more regal, while 
Aasa felt even more unkempt and distracted. 

Rafforta followed them, but at the bower door Gudrod sig- 
naled her to wait while he went in with Aasa alone. A man thrall 
rushed forward with a lamp, and Gudrod took it, and led Aasa 
into the dark chamber. 

Too intimidated to think what this might mean, she stood 
while he put the lamp down. She even let him unfasten the 
brooch that held his bearskin about her shoulders. Folding it 
over his arm, he seemed at a loss for what to say. And Aasa had 
nothing to say at all, except for the many things she could not 
say. 

“You'll need a fire. Those chests were my first queen’s, 
Bertice’s.” He gestured to the two wooden clothing chests at the 
foot of the bed. “Make use of whatever you need, whatever you 
want. Everything is yours now. You'll pass the night here with 
your thrall. Pll have food sent in, and hot water.” 

He turned to go. No doubt he had weighty matters to attend 
to. After all, he was king of all this grandeur. She prodded 
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herself to speak quickly, before he left. ““Gudrod! Where is your 
son Olaf? I didn’t see him among those who greeted you.” 

Was that too plain? Did he guess? Or did he already know? 

His handsome face went somehow blank. “Olaf never re- 
turned from Agdir.” And with that, he went out. 

Never returned? What did that mean? Never returned from 
Agdir? She looked around her without seeing anything, taking 
in the luxurious furnishings only instinctively, the rugs, the wall 
tapestry, Bertice’s carven chests with their metal fittings, the. 
walls here and there decorated with a painted panel, the low 
wooden stool by the hearth that resembled a dairy stool but was 
carved all over with profuse, twining designs. Her eyes skimmed 
over the small table that held a washbasin, saw the bed, the 
deep feather mattress into which she would surely sink and 
disappear. Bed? Sleep? The prospect seemed as far away as 
death. Never returned from Agdir? 

Rafforta came carrying a second lamp and moved about the 
place, lighting a fire in the small hearth in the center of the 
floor, opening the chests, murmuring about clean garments and 
hot food. Everyone suddenly seemed concerned about food. 
What could it mean, that he’d never returned? There was a 
trick here somewhere; Aasa just didn’t see it yet. Harold and 
Eirik hadn’t taught her enough of the world, or of men and 
their doings, or of evil; she needed to know more, she needed 
desperately to know more. 

“.. Some sleep,” Rafforta was muttering. 

Oh yes, Gudrod wanted her to sleep, to eat and to drink and 
to sleep deeply. He wanted her to be comforted by all this 
richness. But embedded in it was some trick. This luxury was 
meant to lull her into . . . what? 

She didn’t know! She was at the mercy of a man who had 
every trick at his fingertips, a man whose match she’d never 
met. 

I want to go home. 

Rafforta handed her a comb, and she took it mindlessly. It 
bore a runic inscription; the maker had amused himself by 
carving the word “comb” into the wood. Her eyes filled and the 
runes wavered. Suddenly she longed piteously for Shieldness, 
for Eirik, for her father. She would help Sigelund more with the 
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work, she would do as Ejirik bade her, no matter what, and she 
would sit by Harold’s side and keep him company and listen to 
his stories and tell him how much she loved him. Oh, for the 
amber warmth Shieldness and her own dear family! Please, I just 
want to go home! 


_ Rafforta took the bower bench, and Aasa crept alone into the 
deep feather bed. A prisoner in a foreign place, she had only the 
most fearsome notions of what lay before her. She kept alive 
one last hope, one last cry to the gods for her deliverance: Olaf! 

She’d been reared to be a good daughter, a loyal sister, to 
make a marriage such as benefited her family and her folk. 
Until Gudrod had cast his eye on her, she’d looked forward to 
nothing more venturesome than to wed some gentle jarl and 
bear children upon whom she could shed all her love and pride. 
She’d imagined a modest hall, kind folk, affection; she’d 
thought to grow old with the satisfaction of knowing she’d 
fulfilled her duty. “The pride of Norway”; Harold had carved 
that on her mother’s runestone. Aasa had aspired no higher 
than to have such a stone left in her memory. She’d wanted to 
live without causing harm, to be a credit to her father’s name, 
to draw fondness from the hearts of those who knew her. 

But Gudrod had changed all that. What was her destiny, now 
that the Norns had pitted her against the most vicious Norse- 
man alive? She hardly knew what her purpose should be now, 
or where her duty lay. Gudrod had cut her adrift of every 
anchor. She felt her solitariness there in that feathered bed of 
luxury, there in that night of enormous quietude. 


On the morrow, damp weather continued outside the hall. 
Rafforta chose from Bertice’s chests a gown of white Arabian 
silk which Aasa put on with great reluctance. As she fastened 
the belt of sallow-white ivory, she found the idea of wearing 
these clothes dreadful. These lovely things weren’t hers; they 
belonged to the Queen of Vestfold, a dead woman. In Aasa’s 
imagination they carried some corruption of the grave, dank 
and stale and unpleasant. 
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“‘Nonsense,” said Rafforta. While she still stood behind Aasa 
brushing her hair, Gudrod came in—without knocking. 

‘We need to discuss the wedding. I want to hold it soon.” He 
was dressed well himself today, not armed, not in his own hall, 
but wearing carved arm rings of silver, and twin silver bracelets 
set with stones like clear blue glass. 

Aasa, somewhat rested, less soiled and bedraggled, said 
proudly, “Discuss it? Very well: I don’t want to wed you. I don’t 
want your crown. I don’t want to stay in Vestfold. I want my 
freedom, and I will continue to want it until I’m an old woman 
bent with age.” 

Rafforta made herself busy putting small pieces of wood on 
the fire. Gudrod stared at Aasa. “You have no honor. In Agdir 
you swore that if I howed your father—” 

“T swore that I would come away with you; I swore that I 
wouldn’t throw myself in the sea along the way; I said nothing 
of giving myself to you in a mockery of marriage.” 

After a moment, he said, “I see that you are still young. But 
youths who will not understand their lessons must be taught 
them.” 

Young she was, and without a man’s strength, without 
weapon or protector or any other defense, yet she was also 
Harold Red-Beard’s daughter. She looked into Rafforta’s fire 
steadfastly. Her plan? Nothing more than to delay. She had no 
proof that Olaf had deceived her and she’d decided that she 
must keep faith with him until it was proved without a doubt 
that no hope existed of her rescue by him. She wanted more 
than anything to ask Gudrod what his cryptic statement of 
yesterday had meant, but she feared that to ask again would be 
too revealing. 

“The ceremony will take place tomorrow. Ill send out mes- 
sengers within the hour to invite those who can get here in time. 
They'll come, and they'll be treated with great hospitality. Pll 
order three steers cooked, and the tables set with every kind of 
food and beverage. And then, Aasa, I will take you to wife.” 

She stared into the eye of the fire and tasted this promise, 
which left a taint of poison on her tongue. She must do all she 
could to obstruct him. She said, managing to sound at once 
disinterested and deriding, “And these guests of yours, will they 
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enjoy seeing your bride bound and dragged from this chamber? 
For I won’t come out otherwise.” Before he could interrupt her, 
she went on, her voice hardening, “You cannot make me dance 
the steps of a girl in love, Gudrod, not after what you’ve done 
to me. Plan your wedding; it will gain you small honor. Your 
guests will see only how little esteem I bear you.” 

A long moment passed before he answered. “Show caution,. 
Aasa, for your fate can be such as you never thought to suffer.” 
His face had darkened. “To begin with, you can be parted from 
this thrallwoman for whom you feel so much affection.” He 
glared at Rafforta, who visibly began to tremble. “Get out, and 
don’t come back until I give you leave.” 

The old thrall hurried from the room, the soft flesh of her 
cheeks wobbling, her thin mouth colorless and set. 

Aasa remained steadfast. She had indeed taken comfort from 
the one person left from her old life; but she sensed that she’d 
raised a mountain between Gudrod and his plan, and she 
gathered her will to maintain it. He stepped nearer. She stift- 
ened against the quiet blast that came. 

“Perhaps you think yourself too noble for me. Perhaps you 
think you don’t care for what I have to offer you. You’re young, 
but you’re no child. Magra once called herself a king’s daugh- 
ter; now she’s a king’s frilla. You, too, can be reduced to whore- 
dom, Aasa~—you just haven’t realized it yet.” 

She steeled herself to answer, “You do yourself no good with 
such talk. Think how it sounds to me, the one you want to wed. 
Not content with your faithful wife, you took a thrall, and not 
content with her, you sailed off to plunder Agdir and capture 
me. Do you think it matters to me whether you make me your 
frilla or your queen? What faith can I have in you in either case, 
except the faith that you will continue false and vicious and 
greedy?” 

He looked as if he might strike her. To his credit, he turned 
quickly and went out. Aasa released a huge sigh and let her 
spine droop. She went to the door. It wasn’t barred. She opened 
it enough to see Gudrod striding down the length of the hall, 
clenching his hands and muttering. How soon before he would 
come back? 


Olaf, vou must hurry! 
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The thralis served the morning meal. Gudrod’s oath-men 
trooped in from their early tasks, and shed their damp cloaks 
and took their seats. Aasa, peeping out, counted forty heads. By 
now she recognized many of them: Ragnar, Gudrod’s general, 
loud voiced and bald pated, but with a neatly trimmed gray 
beard; one called Svein, young and handsome, except for a long 
nose and an arrogant habit of smiling with his lips closed; and 
an older warrior called Ulve, who had hard, shiny eyes. She 
spotted one of her guards from the Foam, Egil the Simple, with 
shoulders as broad as an ox’s, and hair and beard both of an 
orange-gold, both flowing down to his elbows. And there sat 
Ozur Wartooth with his great black beard and broad, rough 
peasant face. 

The others she didn’t know yet: forty oath-men who seemed 
to have an easy existence here, eating the meat and bread of 
their king, with little to do but now and again make a rousing 
raid on some unknowing hall. 

Gudrod sat in his high seat above them, and at his feet was 
Magra, decked out in a gown of clover-green, her glossy, dark 
hair free about her shoulders, as if she were still a well-born 
maiden and not a lowly frilla. 

The thralls served porridge and baskets of dark loaves down 
the longtables. The men laid their hands on the meal and 
seemed to think of nothing else until their appetites were satis- 
fied. Only then did they grow mindful of duties and chores, and 
one by one, went out. 


Gudrod returned to Aasa’s bower at midday. “Let me have 
your assent.” 

She’d been pacing. Where on earth could Olaf be? She 
hadn’t the courage to tempt Gudrod’s temper again. She tried 
a different tactic: ‘Give me a little time. I almost think I will do 
it, but .<s-.” 

He swallowed this bait whole, and came close enough to put 
his hands on her shoulders. ““Aasa, the Norns have woven our 
destinies together.” 

“They told you so? Do you visit with them often?” 
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One side of his mouth quirked into a smile. “Even if you 
don’t believe me, it changes nothing: I will wed you.” 

“You daze me, Gudrod.” She freed herself and went to the 
hearth. She sat on the stool and lowered her head, letting her 
hair fall about her like a cloak. “I’m confused and weary. You 
must give me time.” 

He stood with his hand on the pole of the smoke vent. His 
voice was deep. “I don’t want to make you unhappy, any more 
than I must, but you don’t know your own mind, Aasa. I think 
you feel the web that’s knitted between us, yet you fight it.” 

“IT don’t know what I feel. Give me a few days. You don’t 
even know me, any more than I know you.” 

“What do you wish to know? Pm a man of note, a good 
farmer, a good warrior, a good king. I can be a good friend as 
well. I reign over a growing realm-—”’ He made a gesture of 
annoyance, as if this self-adulation embarrassed him. “I have a 
fine estate here, and four others in Vestfold, one in Varmland, 
and three in the hinterlands. Bertice knew me not at all, yet she 
happily wed me.” 

“And did she live happily afterward? Did you keep faith with 
her?” Aasa looked around her hair at him. 

““Bertice loved me.” Coming closer again, he said, “I can 
make you love me too, Aasa.”” He squatted down before her 
and lifted her chin. “Have you ever been kissed by a man? Let 
me taste one of your marvelous fruits, my Idunn.”’ 

But as his mouth neared hers, she reared back, appalled. 

His eyes went stormy. He drew himself up to his height. “The 
wedding will take place tomorrow—even if you must be bound 
and dragged.” 


The weather advanced from soft mist to windy rain. Aasa 
held little hope for any ship to arrive, let alone one bringing 
Olaf, yet she went to her door often to peek out, always seeking 
her beloved’s face. Again and again doubts of him rose, and 
again and again she tamped them down. He would come. He 
was her destiny, not Gudrod. It was inconceivable that she 
should wed anyone else. She was Olaf’s. Hadn’t Freydis proph- 
esied it? 
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With Gudrod’s messengers out on horseback, neighbors 
began to arrive, despite the weather. Aasa glimpsed the first one 
to come in panting off his horse, dripping in a cavernous cloak 
studded with brass buttons. Gudrod greeted him as Hrolf of 
Grefsin. | 

“My wife and daughter are not long behind me,” this Hrolf 
said. ‘““They come in the wagon.” 

Gudrod called for ale. King and guest sat companionably 
near the dancing fire. Hrolf drank deeply. “I congratulate you 
on your victory, Gudrod, and on your wedding—and please 
accept my sympathy for the loss of your son.” 


Chapter Nine 


Gudrod nodded sharply, accepting Hrolf of Grefsin’s expres- 
sion of sympathy for the loss of his son. Aasa, spying on the 
scene from her bower-prison, stopped breathing. Her hand 
went to where, beneath her gown, Olaf’s betrothal ring hung, 
the symbol of his solemn promise to her. 

““We were all so gladdened to see him return last summer.” 
Hrolf shook his head. ““The news came as a blow, Gudrod. 
He’d grown into such a pride for all of us, and now—drowned! 
Who would believe it? Just when we thought he’d come back 
from the dead. Unfair, unfair.” 

Gudrod said nothing. His face remained stony. 

“Who brought you the news?” 

“A Swede from Ranrike. He’d had it from Ingemor Gjesling, 
who died telling it. A wind came up the night Olaf left Agdir, 
and blew the Blood-Reek almost to Sweden; then, as the wind 
abated, two pirate ships attacked.” 

Hrolf shook his head again, and stared down into his ale. 
“I’m sure of this much, Gudrod: he died fighting. He’s with 
Odin’s champions now.” 

Aasa felt as if she’d been hit in the chest with a hammer. 

“Well!” Hrolf rallied, “you were more fortunate in Agdir. I 
hear you broke old Harold’s strength there, and routed his halls 
and every field and cellar.” 

“Aye, Shieldness is a ruin.” 

“And you carried away the tender princess, hey?” Hrolf 
winked. “Teli me your account of that.” 

Aasa closed the bower door quietly. As she turned, her vision 
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filled with needles of light. She felt the strength drain from her 
knees. She must sit down. 

For a long time she listened to the wind throw rain at the 
walls and roof, her thoughts stunned to a halt. Only gradually 
did her mind start to speak again. 

It isn’t true. The gods delay him. Never in this world is Olaf 
dead. Only detained someplace out on the wide sea. Or on 
some island— 

Olaf! 

No, no; Gudrod deals in lies. Olaf is somewhere scheming to 
come to me. Not drowned; that could never be the end of him. 
He could never be eaten by sharks, or washed ashore and 
picked clean by the gulls. No. 

Never returned. 

The rain continued, a grim resonance behind her thoughts. 
She neglected her fire, and the dark came into the room. She 
sat drooping on the bench. Dark filled all the bower when the 
fire died out completely, letting the shadows gain full posses- 
sion, When next Gudrod entered, he said immediately, “What 
is it?” 

In a pinched voice she said, “All. ’ve lost all. Father, brother, 
sister——a lake of blood—” 

‘‘Aasa,” he pulled her up from her stool, “your fate is to be 
my queen. Why do you resist it? I offer you a place respected 
in the eyes of every man and woman. Perhaps [ve given you 
erief, but it couldn’t be helped, not if the gods’ will be done—for 
whatever I do is the will of Frey. Still, Pll right the wrong. I offer 
you wergeld for your father’s life. Name the amount and you 
shall have your recompense in gold.” 

“Gold? What good . . . ?”’ The law allowed a manslaughterer 
to offer wergeld to the kinsmen of his victim—but not enough 
gold existed in the world to slake Aasa’s sorrow. That Gudrod 
could hold such an idea... 

“T make an honorable offer. Take it, and let us begin again, 
you and I.” He gestured to the room. “You see how you'll live 
as my queen. You wear a gown that becomes you, and no doubt 
‘you've found in these chests enough jewels to please you.” 

The insensitivity of the man shocked her more deeply than 
anything else about him. It outraged her that he could think to 
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distract her with promises of ease, the way one distracts a child 
with the mention of a sweet morsel. 

“Dangle your jewels before some other maiden! Gold and 
jewels shall never buy me! You have committed murder against 
me.” She strained away and he let her go. She stepped back, 
putting distance between them. “To wed you would be to 
shame those who gave their lives trying to save me from you. 
I would sooner depart this life myself than heap such dishonor 
on their memories.” 

She had no more hope and so no more care. She grew 
heedless, looked about wildly for a weapon. “Your queen?” She 
hissed, “Listen to me, Gudrod of Vestfold——and mark me well: 
if I ive and prevail, I will kill you one day.”’ She cared not how 
he stiffened, how he stepped close and loomed over her with 
narrowed eyes and clenched fists. Despite his size, the great 
threat of him, she went on, “This I swear: that I will avenge my 
kin.” 

His fists rose. She flung a bitter fragment of laughter in his 
face and lifted her chin. She had no weapon, only this sudden 
wealth of hatred. She all but dared him to strike her. “All the 
while you’ve been wooing me this day, my thoughts have been 
busy on how I might taste the sweet and bloody mead which 
alone will slake my pain. While you come in and go out, 
pleading for marriage and mewling of destiny and beseeching 
me with all your heart on your sleeve, I’ve been planning in my 
heart how I might see you dead.” 

All in one motion he grabbed her and lifted her right off her 
feet. He dug his fingers cruelly into her upper arms, forcing her 
to consider more intimately his strength. He said, so quiet she 
hardly heard—though there was not a mote of dust in all that 
room that did not hear him well—“I don’t tame a savage colt 
with sugar. I tame it with a whip and spurs.” 

Some fateful line had been crossed, a line beyond reckless- 
ness and outburst, and yet Aasa trod on. “I spit on you and your 
threats.” 


Gudrod knew he was hurting her. It felt good to hurt her. 
“Either you give me your assent now, or there’ll be war be- 
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tween us. I do you the kindness to caution you, Aasa. Say yes, 
or ’ll come to you tonight and you'll be taken to wife one way 
or another. If you won’t be my queen, then you can be my 
thrall.” 

She weighed no more than a lamp flame, and, like a flame 
in a draft, pulled and twisted to be free. He threw her onto the 
bed. His line had embraced savagery since time immemorial, 
Ynglings from the begmning had done such wickedness that 
their prey were like moss. As kings, they burned other kings 
sleeping in their halls; as men, their nature was to rule other 
men. Gudrod’s instinct was to straddle a stubborn woman and 
capture her wrists and— 

He held himself in check. More he didn’t do than just hold 
her beneath him. Eventually she stopped struggling. Her head 
stopped rolling from side to side, her slender arms stopped 
straining, her hips stopped heaving to throw him off. He waited, 
and at last her look met his. 

They. had entered into a new relationship; awareness of it 
appeared in her eyes. He felt sorry to see it, yet he was ever 
willing to do what had to be done. 

Wisps of her long, yellow hair lay caught in her eyelashes; 
they moved as she blinked. A thought grazed his will: maybe he 
should give her a little time, just as she asked, to regain her 
peace of mind. But the Yngling in him shrugged the idea aside. 
The Yngling in him asked, “Is this what you want, Aasa?”’ 

Her lips were white. 

“Ts 1?” 

She moved her head: no. 

“Then give me your assent!” 

Her eyes showed the depth of her terror. She answered in a 
cracked voice, “It shall be as you say.” 

He’d won. Triumph tolled in him. He got off her, pulling her 
to the side of the bed with him. He kept hold of one of her wrists 
and fumbled inside his tunic, then slipped a thick gold ring onto 
the thumb of her hand. “There is your vow ring. The betrothal 
will be short.” 

He let go of her altogether and stepped down from the bed, 
leaving her to sit alone. Her silken skirts were tangled above her 
knees. She didn’t try to straighten them; it didn’t matter to her. 
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She rubbed her wrists and her soft white arms, however, where 
his fingers had left red marks. How tired and frail her eyelids 
looked. She said softly, “I’ve heard it said that a boar with his 
sow is often the better lover than a king with his bride.” 

Her foot felt for the bed step, and bravely she brushed by him 
to go to the stool by the dead fire. There she sat, her hands in 
her lap. Softly, softly she said, “It shall be as you say, but I'll find 
ways to defy you, Gudrod, and make you share my sorrow.” 

His triumph was incomplete. He’d given her golden adorn- 
ments and silken dresses, he’d promised her honor and rank— 
but in the end he’d been forced to win her consent through 
violence. ‘This made him so bitterly angry that he wanted to 
‘harm her again. He wanted to lift her up and throw her against 
the wall, wanted to break her bones, to tear her gown and thrust 
himself into her and hear her scream. 

He reached blindly for the door. He didn’t trust himself to 
remain alone with her a moment longer. 

The instant he slammed the door behind him, however, and 
stood in the hall, his fury began to melt. Of course she felt 
unhappy! Of course she was full of vengeance—because she 
was more like him than she realized. And it was this that he 
admired in her, this sense that he’d found his match. Always she 
managed to put him on his guard. She might purr, she might 
seem foolish and kittenish, yet always lurked the knowledge that 
she had talons tucked away in her paws. 

Aye, she was like him. And, like him, she wanted her own 
way. But women were not the same as men; they didn’t have 
a man’s steadfastness. She would lose her resolution, and 
then—ha! then he would make her love him after all. He knew 
how to make women love him. 

He wanted to go back in to her, to comfort her, if only she 
would let him. He would take her to the bed again and this time 
caress her until she cried out and her milksap spilled down his 
fingers. Comforting her thus would comfort him. He wanted to 
hold her and kiss her and make her forget her sorrows. Aasa! He 
would have a dozen extraordinary sons by her. She gleamed 
like a new day on the sea, she was the morning of the morning, 
she would complete him. The gods would have their joke, they 
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would hold her away from him to torment him a little before 
they granted him his desire, but in the end she would be his. 

“Rafforta!”’ 

The timid thrall had not strayed far from her mistress’s door. 
She scuttled to show herself. 

“Your foster-daughter is miserable and lonely. Do what you 
can for her—but Rafforta, be shrewd. Speak to her of the 
wisdom of wedding me with an accepting mind. You have only 
her good to be gained by it. And your own.” 

With that, he swung on his cloak and left the hall. The dark 
rain fell down on him, but he had the urge to climb to his sacred 
place of sacrifice and shout to Odin and Frey. 


Rafforta went through everything in Bertice’s chests, hoiding 
up belts of silver and gold, festive, colorful dresses, and cloaks 
lined with velvety fur. Aasa had nothing to do but listen to the 
old woman’s murmurs of how lovely the clothes were. The 
thrall laid many of the gowns aside to adjust the hems, for 
Bertice had been tall. She folded the rest away with due rever- 
ence, saying, “Gudrod will give you an easy and honorable 
life.” 

Aasa considered this and said, ‘““That’s the worst of it, the 
easy life P'll live, while Father and Eirik are dead by his hand.” 

“He will take you to wife regardless.” 

“Yes.” She rubbed her arms again. He had marked her. She 
would wear bruises on her wedding day. 

“Wouldn’t it be best to pretend to love him? To act the 
happy bride?” 

“IT can think of nothing worse.” 

“But he won’t relent. He will take you to wife regardless, 
Aasa.”” 

“Yes.” He would take her to wife thinking she’d never been 
kissed by another man, or loved by one. Even with the un- 
known Fafnir, she’d looked forward to marriage with eagerness. 
And Olaf’s kisses and caresses had made her yearn to throw 
herself at him. But with Gudrod she felt altogether different. 

Would he be brutal? Would it be like the rapes she’d wit- 
nessed when Shieldness had fallen? 
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“Oh, Rafforta, I don’t know how to save myself!” 

The thrallwoman, of course, didn’t understand. She only 
murmured that Aasa must give over, that Gudrod would make 
her a queen. It made Aassa want to scream. 

Late that evening, the thrallwoman Magra asked to enter 
Aasa’s bower-prison. She bobbed a quick curtsy. Her clover- 
green gown was cut in typical Norse fashion, straight at the top 
and falling from under her arms to above her ankles. Straps at 
her shoulders held it up. Under it she wore a white, long-sleeved 
shift, finely pleated. Though her few adornments were not 
spectacular, they were of good quality. Gudrod had been gener- 
ous with her. 

“Aasa Haroldsdattir, may I speak privately with you?” 

Though a thrall, she possessed a dignity which Aasa ac- 
corded a threadbare smile. She nodded to Rafforta, who went 
out. “Was Gudrod so cruel as to send you to plead with me? I 
suppose he favored you once. I wish he still did.” - 

Magra fingered one of the bronze brooches that held her 
gown-straps. “He did send me—to tell you that he begs your 
pardon with all his heart.” 

“But his is such a small heart.” 

After a moment, the woman said, “‘May I speak for your own 
sake, then?” 

Here was a woman who could answer with authority all 
Aasa’s purely feminine questions about Gudrod. Though pride 
kept her from asking them, maybe the woman would tell her 
something of value anyway. She nedded her head, as if granting 
a courtesy. 

“You were born a princess, but honorable birth is of small 
good when you are captured and taken away from your home. 
She who must bear that will see herself brought low no matter 
how bitterly she resents it. Such was my fate. Though born 
high, now I am a slave. I’ve found it best to accept what must 
be accepted. In your case it can’t be so hard as in mine, since 
you'll be a queen.” 

“To me this queenship seems not so different from your 
thralldom. He is the same man, surely.” 

“You are very naive, for our positions are altogether differ- 
ent. And fe will be different.” 
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“Though you speak like a princess, I see you are a thrall 
inside. You bent at once when you were told it was your fate to 
be a slave, proving that it was indeed the end for which you 
were born. P’ll not bend just because Gudrod would like me to. 
I'll never give way to him completely. Let him make me his 
queen, I can’t thwart him from that; yet he won’t make me like 
it, or accept it, or even bear it for long.” 

Her speech amounted to nothing but the purest bravado, but 
the thrall, chastened, bowed her head and turned to go. Aasa 
said, “Wait! What can you tell me of . . . of Olaf Geirstada-Alf? 
Is there no more news of him other than... ?” 

Magra didn’t exactly turn back; no, there was only a supple 
white move of her eyes. Aasa couldn’t be sure, but she thought 
the thrall saw everything in that slight sidelong glance. 

“No news, other than that he is dead.” 

Dead, that beautifully muscled body. Dead like Harold. 
Dead like Eirik. Her love so deep there was nothing to be said 
of it, her love that was her blood and breath, dead. 


Olaf Geirstada-Alf, Yngling son of Frey, mortal son of Gu- 
drod, opened his fevered eyes to find himself not on the bottom 
of the sea but on the hard-packed floor of a rocky cave. Had a 
sea beast carried him here? Staring up, he saw only the dripping 
depths of an ancient hill which, for all he knew, might collapse 
on him at any time. 

Perhaps he’d died. It was very dark here, like the Hall of Hel, 
where they said men’s ribs lay scattered among tomb timbers. 
But Olaf lay on a mattress of fir limbs, not bones, something a 
man would fashion, not the Goddess of Death. Not a sea 
dragon. 

The sound of that dripping water made him thirsty. He 
worked his mouth like a man who needed to get a fishbone out, 
only he was trying to get some saliva. His left arm had no 
feeling. He feared it was gone. He groaned as he lifted his right 
hand and slung it across his chest. He felt only metal at first, his 
arm ring. But above and below it, flesh. He still had two arms. 

His hand fumbled at his left shoulder, from which all his pain 
radiated. A lump of cloth spoke of a crude bandage. His fingers 
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felt his neck, his heavy neck ring, the gold gnevously chipped. 
He remember the two dragonships bearing down on the Blood- 
Reek. She couldn’t escape; her mast was gone, and her spare 
mast as well, both thrown overboard to lighten her in the storm. 
The beleaguered men fumbled to take up their oars, and the 
ship dipped into the southward swells. But she seemed to have 
no courage left; she’d been asked to do too much. 

As the softly luminous sky took on a harder sheen, the two 
marauding ships sent one flight of arrows after another at the 
defenders. Olaf’s men held their shields over their heads, yet the 
barrage left many of them bleeding and wounded: Olaf met one 
and then another man’s gaze and saw the knowledge of their 
finish written there. 

His foster-brother, Ingemor Gjesling, clenched his jaws so 
that his beard quaked with rage. The flecks of gold in his eyes 
glowed like sparks as his berserker’s fury came on him. He grew 
fearless. It was the one thing Olaf envied him, that fearlessness. 

Now only a few ells of water divided the Blood-Reek from the 
fastest of the two pirate ships. ‘The attackers threw a grappling 
iron into the Blood-Reek’s bulwark and they closed for combat. 
As the pirates leapt aboard, the tormented Blood-Reek bobbed 
with the mirth and dance of battle. 

Olaf stood against a tall, red-haired man with thick eye- 
brows. He recalled an impression of flashing, brutal movement, 
of huge, red-haired arms. It took him some time to kill this man, 
and when he looked around again, Ingemor was nowhere to be 
seen. Several others were gone as well, killed and fallen into the 
unfathomed deep. The Blood-Reek had only thirteen men left, 
and not one without a wound. They had fought well, however, 
for only seven of the enemy remained alive. But another ship of 
pirates waited. The two grappled ships drifted leeward toward 
a rocky coast as this second ship moved in and started sending 
men aboard. 

While the silver of dawn fringed the clouds, Olaf fought the 
pirate captain, a giant of a man wearing rings and silver brace- 
lets. The veins of his forearms lay like ropes. Olaf couldn’t recall 
much of their fight, only the man’s ax coming for his neck, but 
striking the heavy gold rmg Gudrod had given him instead. ‘The 
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blade deflected downward, where it cut deeply into his left 
shoulder. 

He fought a little longer, but his wound oozed like a well- 
head. So much blood streamed from him so fast that he felt 
himself weakening. The captain laughed to see him sway and 
try to stay on his feet. Finally, he fell to his hands and knees. His 
left hand ran dark with the blood coursing down his sleeve; he 
saw the deck close-up, the mad whirlpools and eddies of salt 
water and blood. Just then, the sea lurched, and Olaf banged 
his head against the gunwales. He struggled up, his left arm 
numb and tingling, his sight blurred by sweat. As he gained his 
feet, the laughing pirate’s fist knocked him head-first into the 
water. 

Immediately the sea closed over him. The cool consolation of 
it came as a surprise. For a long moment he sank and sank, 
unafraid, weighted by his sword still gripped in his nght hand, 
and by his chain-mail byrnie and his helmet. This was like a 
weightless sleep. He even dreamed a little, of Aasa, her lovely 
yellow hair, her face on his shoulder, her hands gripping his 
tunic. He kissed the top of her head and her jaw, found her 
mouth again. But an instant later he began to choke. He let go 
of his sword and wrenched off his helmet; they fell away from 
him through the green water. Somehow he managed to kick to 
the surface, where he bobbed up for a single gasp of air. 

Unwounded, with all his blood in his body, he prided himself 
on being a strong swimmer; but now, though he pedaled his 
legs, he went down again. Sharp salt water swam up his nose, 
into his throat and eyes. He flailed more violently. Aasa/ He 
never should have left her. He should have done as she’d urged 
and carried her away with him the very morning he’d made her 
his. 

He thought of Gudrod, too. And then didn’t think of him. 

A dark form brushed by him, a terrible black shape, the body 
of his shipmate, Ansgar of Yttegarde, twenty-four winters old, 
a neighbor of Gorm the Learned in Sognfjord. Ansgar, who’d 
felt his hands and feet were too big because others had teased 
him about it since his youth. Olaf, who had been teased over- 
much as a lad, had never teased him. All this his mind thought 
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in an instant as the man sank past him, his blood wafting in the 
greenish water. 

A second form sank to Olaf’s right. The corpse’s head lolled, 
all but severed from its neck. Friend or foe? It didn’t matter; he 
was dead. The fight above must be over; the pirates were 
clearing the decks. The sight of these bodies sinking around 
Olaf quickened his mind. He wasn’t dead! He wasn’t ready to 
sink to the bottom of the sea and be food for the fishes. But 
unless he did something quickly, he would do exactly that. 

Cold. For the first time he realized how cold the sea felt. With 
his good right arm, he pulled his leather belt off, and somehow 
got his heavy byrnie over his head. ‘That made him just buoyant 
enough to get to the blue-gray surface glittering high over him. 
Not so high. Within reach—and just in time, for in another 
instant he would fave to breathe, even if it meant breathing 
seawater. 

He emerged, gasping, sputtering. The three long-necked 
ships remained grappled together like a flock of dark swans. 
The pirates were setting a spare mast into the Blood-Reek’s slot. 
They didn’t notice Olaf’s head above the surface. If they had, 
they would surely have chased him down and brained him with 
an oar, just for the fun of it. 

He didn’t remember much after that, except lying on his 
back and kicking his feet, using his right arm to fight the sea. His 
left arm felt numb and useless, though the salt water had 
stanched the wound. He slipped in among some rocky islets, 
and then his fingers touched pebbly sand. He’d come into a 
little bay with a sandy bluff and low hills around. There were 
no houses, no halls. Nothing and nobody at all. Nobody to help 
the wet, soaked, cold, hurt thing that had washed up on the 
shore. Nobody to atone for his bad luck. 

He dragged himself out of the water. He must have slept, for 
in a while he woke again. Waves broke around his feet. The tide 
was rising in the pearly noon. ‘The sea lay blue-gray, a lovely 
wintry color under the low clouds, and wrinkled like gooseflesh. 
The way it lapped at him, Olaf knew it still wanted him. He 
crawled further up the pebbled strand, coughing as he did. 
Water suddenly gushed out of his stomach. He didn’t know if 
he was glad to be alive or not. 


Chapter Ten 


Washed ashore after the battle with the pirates, Olaf hadn’t 
known his whereabouts then any more than he did now, depos- 
ited upon this shore of wakening in a dark cave. His clothes 
were dry; he’d been out of the water for some time. Did he 
remember hands hauling at him, being dragged in a crude 
sledge—or had he dreamed that? 

Or had it been a wolf bitch, her teeth deep in his shoulder, 
dragging him through the snow? Crossing the Keel as a run- 
away with Ketil the Lapp... impossible, he was only a boy, he 
couldn’t do it, he couldn’t go on. Cold. So cold. And tired. He 
heard the icicles weeping silently in the weak sun. He didn’t 
have enough strength left in his body to cry out. He cried big 
gulping sobs, hidden behind some barrels in the kitchenhouse, 
for Gudrod had beaten him cruelly this time, leaving his body 
bruised. Nonetheless, it was shameful for a boy to weep. Tho- 
run would find out and laugh at him. She always did. He hated 
his sister. And Svein, who’d backed him into the pig wallow so 
that all the warriors and even the thralls had laughed at his 
muck-smeared face. A funny sight. He’d take Svein’s head off 
at his shoulders someday, someday he would, he’d learn to 
fight, he’d learn to be better than anyone, even his father. 

He squeezed his eyes shut. ‘The lids felt swollen and heavy. 
He opened them wide. No snow, no wolves, no sneering Svein. 
No laughing thralls. No Gudrod. A cave. He lay in a cave, a 
large clammy cavern. Somewhere behind him he heard dank 
water dripping into rock basins. His whole left arm ached, and 
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the ache spread to his chest and down into his loins, across his 
back, deep into his buttocks, and down his legs. 

His eyes wanted to close again; he held them open with 
effort. He’d talked with someone, a man. They’d had a conver- 
sation. But he’d lost the thread of it. How long ago? It seemed 
strange. They’d been talking about . . . he couldn’t be sure. 

Loki? Was this the prison cave of the Trickster, Balder’s 
murderer, who stared silently from his chains while the Serpent 
eternally spat at his eyes and his loving wife Sigyn stood catch- 
ing the venom in a bowl? 

Yes, he lay in Loki’s cave, m Hel’s hall, he crossed the 
kingdom from snow-ridge to ice-peak, with the wolves nipping 
at his heels all the way. Svein . . . only a bastard, not the real 
son of the hall, yet somehow able to shame him, and Gudrod 
always chastising him and scorning him as if Olaf were the 
misbegotten one. 

He must clear his head. He was here, now, alone—wasn’t 
he? Did someone stand in those shadows there, his arms folded? 
Olaf felt for his sword. No sword. He’d let the sea have it. Not 
once since he’d become a man had he let his sword get more 
than three feet from his side. He felt naked without it. He tried 
to sit up, tried to hoist himself onto his right elbow. But he was 
too weak, he hurt too much. He fell back and lay chilled by his 
own sweat. He’d caught a glimpse of light, however, at the 
mouth of the cave; it was day outside and he was alone—for the 
moment, at least. But someone lived here, someone very poor. 
A few possessions lay about—some fishing gear, two crocks, a 
cooking pot. And over all, the faint smell of damp, as you would 
expect inside a cave. 

He couldn’t keep his eyes open. He slept the sleep of exhaus- 
tion. He dreamed of his father, who taunted that he was sorry 
he’d given Olaf the simple errand of getting him a wife. “You 
can’t do anything well.” He dreamed of Aasa again. She was 
fashioned out of dawn light, shining, perfect. Her gray eyes 
flickered. But her arms hurt him, filled him with pain. Nonethe- 
less, he pulled her against him, hard, embracing the pain she 
brought. He held her with ardent fury; he would never be torn 
from her again. He picked her up and carried her out of 
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Harold’s hall, shouting to Eirik, “She is more than marriage- 
ripe!” 

Outside, still in his arms, her long yellow hair blew in the 
wind as he carried her to his ship. The Blood-Reek lay out just a 
little, not far, rocking and pitching in the ford. The water 
moved in green and silver braids. He could make it that far. His 
legs were weak, but if he hen-stepped along with locked knees 
... get to the ship with her, and then they could be together, 
they could talk the night long, and kiss and touch and make 
love, and talk again as the sun rose. 

But as he reached the edge of the water, he went down, legs 
buckling. She slipped from his arms. Too weak, he was too 
weak, His ears sang with the cries of the gulls overhead, and 
with the voices of his drowned shipmates. Too weak, too tired, 
he couldn’t make it, he couldn’t. He fell into the shining water. 
Stars flowed past him, bubbles of his final breath. He sank as 
quietly as a dead man, and came to rest on the sandy bottom 
of the sea. Ingemor waited there, his berserker’s fury on him. 
He slavered and shook himself and ground his jaws. “Fool!” he 
said. 


“Olaf.” 

He opened his eyes suddenly. He felt a primal terror. 

The cave was quiet about him, absolutely quiet. A grave- 
mound stillness. So dark he couldn’t see. He lay on his back and 
counted his heartbeats. His eyes eased shut. 

“Olaf.” 

He felt that terror again, like a bolt of ightning through his 
veins; his eyes flew open once more. A weak glimmer of light 
now, a tiny glimmer from the world outside. Day again. Yet he 
still could see no farther than from bare stark wall to bare stark 
wall. Moisture trickled from cracks in the stone. The trickles 
sounded like feminine voices, faint voices splashing together like 
ale. Minutes passed; it could have been an hour. He fell asleep 
again. 

“Olaf, hurry??? 

A delicate voice from far away. His memories exploded; he 
knew that voice! But in the very next instant, the sense of 
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recognition disintegrated. Hurry? He was late, yes, but for 
what? 

And then: Aasa! But again, almost the instant he thought this, 
he couldn’t quite realize what it meant. He tried to think sensi- 
bly, to reason it out. He must think, because he had to . . . what? 

He fell asleep once more. He dreamed of corpses sinking in 
a bloody sea, their eyes open, their heads lolling. 


His eyes were open again, and it seemed they'd been open for 
some time, though he just now saw with them. Light filled the 
cave, flickering light, as from a fire. A face hung over his, 
strangely distorted. It’s misshapen mouth moved. Suddenly he 
heard as well as saw: “lucky you din’t drown. You should 
thank the gods you’re alive.” 

The man had been talking for a while, though the words 
coming from his deformed lips only now penetrated Olaf’s 
dark, deep, moss-encased silence. 

“Well fought, young chief'ain, well fought. Fortunate am I 
tha’ I c’n aid such a brave fellow.” The words were slurred and 
muffled by his twisted mouth, his too-big tongue. A troll? Was 
that where Olaf was? In a troll’s den? He couldn’t be afraid; he 
must act like a man. What had Ketil the Lapp told him? “If you 
ever happen on a troll or a hobgoblin, you have to whistle.” 

His mouth felt too dry to whistle. His lips were too swollen, 
too split. 

The creature hanging over him looked shrunken and wild, a 
tangle-haired fellow, dressed in rags. His coarse hair was the 
sorrel color of autumn leaves. Creases marked his face like the 
bark of an olive tree Olaf had seen once on a journey south. 
The fellow’s features were skewed, especially his mouth. And he 
smelled strongly of fish. 

Cautiously, Olaf turned his head. A fire burned within a 
circle of stones about four feet away. The flickering shadows it 
cast seemed to have peculiar contours. Olaf felt vague; he lost 
the thread of things again. Intervals of time slid over one an- 
other. His memories were more vivid than anything real, and 
he wasn’t certain if the murmurs he heard were from now or 
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from many years ago. He didn’t try to find out. A murmur more 
or less couldn’t matter. 

The man moved his misshapen mouth. “My name is Floki of 
Holt. If you'll allow me, Pll change the bandage on tha’ wound. 
An’ I should move your arm ring to your righ’ arm. Your lef’ 
is swelling aroun’ i.” 

His wild hair swung down as he proceeded to remove Olaf’s 
arm ring. Fl6ki of Holt—a man, not a troll. 

Moving the arm ring was easier said than done. Olaf closed 
his throat on a scream that would have unfurled like a billowing 
red flag. “Water,” he said, when it was done. His voice cracked 
like a stick of dry wood. 

Fléki scrambled to bring a horn which he held to Olaf’s lips. 
Lifting his head made him dizzy; the scene swam before his 
eyes. But he drank, drank as though he hadn’t seen water in 
months. 

The next few days were very bad for him. The wound in his 
shoulder wove a tapestry of suffering over most of his body. Any 
sound seemed too loud and made him shrink; any light seemed 
too bright and made him squint. Mostly he felt hot, but some- 
times he shivered with cold, as if the miserable damp.of the cave 
had worked itself into the marrow of his bones. 

Fléki ministered to him with awkward, fishy hands. Through 
one prolonged night when Olaf feared that if he closed his eyes 
he would never open them again, he whispered, “Fl6ki, keep 
me awake. Or I will die now.” The man sat by him, and woke 
him each time he drifted away. 

After that crisis, he improved, but so slowly it hardly seemed 
apparent. He could keep his eyes open for perhaps an hour at 
a time. These periods of wakefulness dragged endlessly. The 
water dribble-dribbled, and the minutes straggled like years, 
and sometimes time stood still altogether. Nonetheless, he 
forced himself to stay awake for longer and longer periods. It 
helped if Fldki talked. The man needed little encouragement. 
Olaf soon learned everything about him. 

“Pm not han’some,” he said around his too-big tongue one 
evening when Olaf’s wound was giving him pain. According to 
Floki, the night outside sparkled with ice and stars. It felt warm 
in the cave, however, as long as Fléki kept the fire fed. He 
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picked at a fish he’d shared with Olaf, who had managed to 
chew small bits and make himself swallow them. 

No, the man was not handsome; Olaf had marked a distinct 
lack of beauty about him. Wrinkles netted the skin of his face, 
and his dark eyes were deep-set and shaded by jutting brows. 
“Though I was a good fisherman, an’ I always held fast to the 
true gods and sacrificed a’ Thor’s temple—I never let the Chris- 
tians sprinkle water on me, no!—still, 1 could never get a 
woman to wed me.” He looked at Olaf. “I s’pose a man like you 
cn earn the heart of any white-armed maiden you wan’. They 
wouldn’ forsake you the way they did me.” He spat out a 
fishbone. “TI of’en wondered wha’ sons of mine would look like.” 

This talk took Olaf’s mind off his pain and his weakness and 
his frustration. He closed his eyes wearily, looking for words to 
keep Fl6ki talking. “Did you ever love a woman?” 

Pulling on that thread unraveled all. “I loved a beau’iful girl 
in Holt. Her father served the jarl as a smith an’ metalworker. 
He ha’ three sons already grown—except for one who lef home 
in a snowstorm to search for some sheep an’ never returned. 
The daugh’er, Chodhil, ha’ black hair an’ a pretty face tha’ 
reminded me of my mother. She did all the work on their goat 
farm. She chopped wood early in the morning, and carried her 
milkpails to the washplace in the stream. I used to watch her, 
her hair unbraided, her bodice loosened. She didn’ know I wa’ 
looking.” 

He moved restlessly where he sat near Olaf’s pallet of fir- 
boughs. Olaf could see the soles of his bare feet, as hard as dried 
leather. 

“She worked very hard. She fetched the goats when they 
roamed into the woods. Sometimes she ha’ to go far up to fetch 
them. An’ sometimes she spent whole days in the cookhouse 
making cheeses. She made good cheeses. They never cracked 
or went moldy. She gave me some once, one sultry day in 
summer when we chanced to gather drifwood on the same 
beach. She ha’ half a white cheese an’ she gave me some. An’ 
she spoke nicely to me. She made me feel so... so... 1 hurt 
me in the chest.” 

He lifted his head up suddenly, like a chicken when it seems 
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to listen. His body sometimes moved this way, without his will. 
The veins stood out in his scrawny neck. 

“A few days later, I followed her into the woods. She was 
going up the packhorse track to pick berries. She hummed a 
little tune. She smiled when she saw me. ‘Fléki, wha’ are you 
doing here?’ I asked_her to sit on a log beside me, but she 
wouldn’. I tol’ her I loved her and she . . . she laughed.” He 
stared into the fire and tugged his wild beard. “She laughed.” 

After a moment, he remembered Olaf. “I felt like a man 
drunk wi’ the fury of battle. I wanted to circle her neck wi’ my 
han’s—but more than tha’ I wanted to lay wi’ her. So I took her 
in my arms~—but she struggled. First she laughed, then—” His 
voice thinned to a frantic edge. “I knocked her down, an’ then 
she lay quiet, an’ I ha’ my way wi’ her.” 

He stared into the fire with a night-hollowed expression. “At 
the nex’ gath’ring of the Thing they made me an outlaw.” His 
eyes glowed as grim as a snake’s. Olaf could imagine the scene. 
Local Things legislated the daily lives of small communities 
such as Holt. The business taken up might run the gamut from 
decisions over property boundaries, to sheep-stealing, to an 
unneighborly wooing away of another farmer’s bees. 

“Chodhil’s father said I'd raped his daugh’er. He called 
Chodhil as a witness, an’ though she wouldn’ look at anyone, 
she said I’d struck her down an’ ravished her. I ha’ no witnesses 
to tell how she led me on then laughed at me. I offered to marry 
her, but her father was too vain to wed her to me. He wanted 
vengeance is all. It looked bad for me, an’ I ha’ to volunteer to 
clutch a han’ful of red-hot iron to prove my innocence.” 

Only the most desperate resorted to trial-by-ordeal. Olaf 
could imagine the smell of burned flesh; it assaulted his nose 
with a burst of odor as he imagined those few terrible seconds 
while Fl6ki’s veins swelled at his temples and the Thingmen 
stood silently watching. 

“The lawman examined the burn four days later, and i’ ha’ 
festered.” Floki held up his hairy-knuckled hand, and Olaf saw 
the scars on his palm. “ ‘Outlaw,’ they said.” 

A proclamation of outlawry amounted to a death sentence. 
A man so condemned led a short, solitary, savage life. Stripped 
of all his goods and all his legal rights, anyone could kill him 
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without penalty. The family of the wronged person could 
waylay him and take their vengeance as they saw fit. Or some- 
times one outlaw killed another, for the law said that he who 
killed three of his own kind went free himself. ~ | 

“T heard Chodhil ha’ a son. Her father beat her to try to 
make her lose i’, but she gave birth anyway. He mus’ have been 
a strong baby,” Fléki said. “But Chodhil’s father pulled him 
from between her legs before he could make even his firs’ cry, 
and while he still dripped with blood from her womb, the 
smithy pu’ him out for the dogs to eat. He didn’ wan’ a gran’son 
by an ugly fisherman.” 

Olaf watched doors open in the wild man’s eyes, one after 
another, revealing things never seen in most men. Floki of Holt 
was both extremely simple and slightly mad. 

Yet he hadn’t taken Olaf’s gold arm ring or neck ring. He 
hadn’t left Olaf by the sea to die. The fellow wasn’t a thief or 
a murderer. Olaf had no choice but to rely on him long enough 
to survive this fever that festered in his shoulder and lingered 
and weakened him so that he still couldn’t lift his own head to 
eat or drink, so that he could barely swallow some days. ‘There 
was no question of getting up and walking out of this cave. Floki 
was his only link to life. 

The next night, Olaf spoke of the outlaw’s situation again. 
“Why are you living here?” It took all Olaf’s breath to ask the 
question. Considering the exposed nature of any coast, nor- 
mally outlaws avoided it. The most reasonable course was to 
escape the country, or at the very least, hide in the forests deep 
inland. 

The man shrugged. “I’m a fisherman. I don’t know anything 
else; I don’t know the forests. I have no way to leave Sweden. 
I’ve been here for two years an’ no one has foun’ me.” 

Perhaps the man lived under Odin’s protection. Olaf hoped 
so. “If you save my life, you’ll be rewarded.” 

The outlaw grew alert; the veins stood out in his stringy neck. 
“Are you rich? Who calls you son?” 

“My father.” Olaf’s voice halted and rasped with pain. “A 
man famous for his heart because it’s made of solid stone.”” He 
feared the shame of being ransomed; he wouldn’t tell Fl6dki any 
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more. He would get well or he would die here; the gods would 
determine it. The gods and a half-mad outlaw. 


Unimpeded, the day of Aasa’s wedding presented itself. It 
came very early in the morning for the thralls, long before the 
first cock spread his drooping, richly tinted tail and crowed 
from the paddock fence. Gudrod’s thralls had killed three steers 
and one fatted ox and made a great feast. At dawn, they 
prepared the hall, laying fresh straw on the clay floor. 

The thrall who brought Aasa and Rafforta their morning 
porridge reported that ‘Thorun, Gudrod’s daughter, had come 
with her husband, Asmund of Harthagaard. “She’s much of an 
age to you, Princess Aasa, and mayhap you’ll be companions. 
And Horik the Fowler and his wife and child have arrived, and 
old Gunnbjorn Estridsson from Loptsgaard—” 

Aasa waved the woman away. But peeping out the bower 
door from time to time, Rafforta described the most honored 
arrivals, who were shown to the warmest seats by the hearth. 
She murmured at the extravagant use of oil lamps and tallow 
candles and even costly wax candles, all lit to give more light 
than the longfire provided. | 

Meanwhile, Aasa deliberately prepared herself. In fact, as she 
watched her choices, her dressing surprised her. An airy white 
silk underdress with gold-embroidered sleeves. A deep red over- 
dress. Adornments. Delicate shoes. She told Rafforta, “I’m not 
going to be pitied this day; I’m a king’s daughter.” 

Gudrod sent a girl to her, Runa Hrolfsdattir, who was to be 
her bridesmaid, but Aasa told Rafforta not to let her in. “I want 
no strangers attending me.” 

She couldn’t think of Gudrod for more than brief instants. 
She couldn’t even loathe him today. He’d come to embody 
terror in her mind. 

She didn’t want to think of Olaf, either, but she couldn’t help 
it, Everything about him lay graven in her memory. Dead, a 
voice kept saying, dead. 

A terrible word. 

Bertice’s wooden chests provided everything she needed, 
from the bejeweled and gold-threaded gowns to an ear-wax 
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scoop. Using a set of wash bowls, Rafforta made a bath for the 
unwilling bride, and as Aasa dried her hair by the hearth, 
Rafforta’s quick needle adjusted the length of the red gown 
she’d chosen. When Aasa put it on, it fell very close and straight 
around her body. 

The terror built in her throat. She swallowed it down—and 
swallowed it down again. Now, all that was left was her bridal 
crown, a wreath of yellow flowers that would hold her veil in 
place. 

She held the veil over her face while Rafforta fitted the crown 
down over her brow. Sounds of greetings, laughter, and high- 
pitched talk came through the door. It was time. She was ready, 
prepared to see the rest of the dreadful day done. She smelled 
the scents of roasting meat and baking bread and knew she was 
awaited. She stepped toward the door, and paused, and all that 
had gone before, all her preparation, was nothing against this 
moment, for sudden realization came, and came with such 
force, such weight, that she groaned and folded deeply over, her 
hands crossed at her stomach. 

Strong Harold Red-beard, impossibly . . . dead! Eirik, her 
beloved brother . . . dead! Sigelund . . . dead, dead! Olaf— 

No! 

Olaf Geirstada-Alf— 

No! 

Yes! Dead! 

Another groan broke from her, and in a low and shaken 
voice she murmured, “Oh, I do beseech you gods, let it not be 
so.” 

The shock was all the more violent for being delayed. Her 
knee joints melted. She felt the very world give way. Her eyes 
saw phantoms of light as she went to the floor. 

For three days she had sailed an unknown sea, lived in a 
queer, pearly glow, heard voices that were strangely muffled, as 
if by mist. Gudrod had come and gone, and she’d battled with 
him and lost, and through it all she’d hardly believed it was she 
who spoke, defied, surrendered. It was someone else, surely, 
someone else who had lost everything and everyone, not Aasa 
Haroldsdattir. Dullmg emotions had come to her rescue, indif- 
ference, numbness, lethargy, keeping her from feeling anything 
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much, even as she’d believed she was recognizing and under- 
standing and feeling everything. She’d drawn solace from that 
illusion, from believing that she was enduring, that she knew 
exactly what had happened and that she was confronting it and 
living through it with courage. She’d even felt a kind of conceit, 
a desolate kind of pride in her strength. 

But now she realized that she’d not grasped, not in the least, 
the might and the grimness of the gods, not until the moment 
when she’d put her veil over her hair and taken up her bridal 
wreath of golden flowers. Then, all in an instant, she under- 
stood that she’d felt nothing before, known nothing, that she’d 
not even begun to feel or know. And in that instant, beholding 
just the first edge of the grief that awaited her, just the silver- 
thinnest edge of it, she was felled like a sapling tree. 

Rafforta—hagegard, gray Rafforta—drew her foster-daugh- 
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ter into her arms and rocked her softly and kissed her veiled / 


forehead. But Aasa could find no comfort in the thrall’s arms. 
She was no child anymore. The old woman whispered, “Gu- 
drod will give you a good life.” 

Aasa answered in a throbbing voice, “Not another word of 
that to me!” 

The old woman’s mouth shivered. Aasa roused out of her 
arms, and with a new and ghastly sense of what lay ahead of 
her, she stood. “I’m better now.” But she swayed. 

“Surely there is a little more time, Daughter.” 

“No; Pll go now.” She felt her courage, her real courage, 
which she’d never known before, flicker into being. It was not 


the courage of childhood bravado, not the courage of a spoiled | 


and willful princess. No, this was something she’d never fath- 
omed in herself. She said, “I am a king’s daughter, and this evil 


fortune will harden my heart. That is how I will have it. That 


is how I will find the way to wreak my vengeance.” 
As Rafforta bit the back of her old hand and wept, Aasa 
touched the door, opened it, and stepped through. 


Chapter Eleven 


Gudrod stood waiting outside Aasa’s bower. He wore a pur- 
ple mantle thrown over a fine tunic of deep blue silk, and looked 
nothing like the battle-weary man who had carried Aasa away 
from Agdir. His eyes were as fierce as a young bear’s. He wore 
rings on his fingers and arms, and looked worthy of being a 
king. He stood at the peak of his life that day—powerful, rich, 
handsome, proud. 

He took Aasa’s arm, and although she didn’t want to, she 
leaned on him heavily. He ushered her to the feasting tables. 
The ritual walk took forever. He pointed out the splendid fare 
prepared in her honor, the fish, whale, walrus, and seal meat; 
the sea birds and ducks; the tame steer and oxen beef; the wild 
fare—apples, elderberries, blueberries, hazelnuts, walnuts, and 
garlic. Soup steamed in caldrons, and stewed meat; and barley 
bread lay in baskets. ““There was no time, or I would have 
hunted you a bear,” Gudrod said. 

“T would have waited.” 

She was surprised at the number of people who had come, 
despite the gray skies and chill wind, from their scattered farm- 
steads, who had put aside their fishing and hawking and hus- 
bandry, their toil, who had forgone their quarreling and their 
loving, to witness this wedding. The log fire blazed. Barley 
sheaves, beech branches, and rowan, bright with scarlet berries, 
decorated the hall..Wax candles and oil lamps burned. She 
walked dutifully forward with Gudrod along the carpet of reeds 
toward the special high seat prepared for her on the women’s 
bench at the far end of the hall. 
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Her bridesmaid stood there. Runa Hrolfsdattir had blue eyes 
and light brown hair tied with a blue silk band around her 
forehead. To Aasa, she looked young. Did she spend her days 
wondering what it would feel like to be a bride? Did she feel like 
a flower aching to bloom? Did she daydream? Hold me! 

-Gudrod said in a loud voice, “I thank you good folk who 
came here in honor of my bride.” Everyone in the hall stood at 
this signal that the rite was about to begin. Someone brought 
Gudrod his ceremonial horned helmet. He settled it on his 
head—and immediately he looked both more godlike and more 
savage. He took Aasa’s hand. “Odin, be my witness, and you 
men standing here, that I, Gudrod, do espouse Aasa according 
to the laws of the gods and of men.” He turned his face to look 
at Aasa steadfastly. “I will have you to be my mate and you will 
have me for your husband. We shall dwell in wedlock to- 
gether.” 

She was to sit down now. She stepped up onto the women’s 
bench and took her seat, a bride-queen on her throne. Her veil 
made her feel like a hawk chained to a roost with a hood over 
its eyes. 

“Bring the hammer!” The fire lit Gudrod’s beard to gold. His 
bearing remained riveting. It was his will that he should take 
Aasa Haroldsdattir to wife, and he was no more to be stopped 
than the moon could be stopped from rising. 

“Bring forward the hammer to hallow the bride! Put it be- 
tween her knees so that the wedding can take place!” 

The very words he’d spoke in Aasa’s dream; the nightmare 
had followed her into the waking world. 

Broad-shouldered, bald Ragnar brought the sacred hammer. 
Gudrod laid it in Aasa’s lap. It was surprisingly heavy, a cere- 
monial hammer, never used except in religious rites. Its purpose 
was to encourage fertility. 

Gudrod said, “Frigga! Witness this marriage and give us your 
blessings!” 

Before Aasa knew it, Gudrod’s household keys were hung 
from her waist, and the people were cheering. Gudrod leaned 
up and lifted her veil and kissed her lips. She thought she heard 
swords clang as his mouth met hers. 

She was wed. Gudrod took away the hammer, and piled his 
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bridal gifts in her lap. She hardly took note of what he gave her; 
she cared very little. She thought of Freydis, the witch-wife, and 
the prophecy she’d given Aasa. Aasa scorned the woman’s 
words, which were surely false. 

The men set themselves to eating and drinking as, one by 
one, the women of Vestfold came forward, reverently, politely, 
to give Aasa their congratulations. Stately women in beautiful, 
trailing gowns, with their hair wound in graceful knots. “Greet- 
ings, Aasa,” and, “I’ve heard so many things about you that 
I’ve craved to meet you,” and so forth. In every speech she felt 
there lay a hidden sable laugh: You thought you could spurn our king; 
now you know better. ‘Vhe loud hum of voices and the clamor of 
eating roared in her ears. She felt cold; it seemed she’d never 
be warm again. 

Gudrod’s daughter, Thorun, came last. A year older than 
Olaf, she was slightly built, and obviously big with child. Her 
skin looked as soft and fine to touch as a baby’s. Her mouth was 
red and fresh, her eyes large and hazel. She wore a new red 
feast gown. But the effect of her appearance was spoiled when 
she said, “If you want my affection, Aasa, give me the rings off 
your fingers.” 

Now Aasa saw the discontent and cunning behind those 
shining eyes, the prettiest hazel eyes she would ever see. She 
hardly had a desire for the affection of this woman, but truly the 
rings meant nothing to her. The only ring that would ever 
matter she’d taken off this morning. She gave Thorun what she 
wanted. 

Next the bride must go along the benches and proffer a 
drinking horn to the men. Her feet felt frozen, and cold shud- 
ders ran down her back as she moved. Many of these men had 
traveled to Agdir four nights ago. They had lain aside their 
swords now. Their heads and luxurious beards were well 
groomed; some had even plaited their long mustaches. Their 
upper cheeks, shaven clean according to the style among the 
Norse, shone red with goodwill. 

“Do E look old enough to be married, Queen Aasa?” 

She looked at the young man who asked this question. He 
had heavy, robust features, but was lightly built. He was called 
Horik the Fowler, and he seemed about sixteen winters. 
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“I am,” he said proudly, “married, and the father of that 
child.” 

Aasa looked at the wide-eyed boy swaying on chubby legs. 
close by, sucking his thumb. 

The young father’s eyes danced. “I married very young; I'm 
three years younger than my wife.” 

“Aye,” laughed the woman who appeared behind him, “I’m 
older and wiser—and bigger.” She was indeed large; she was 
broader than a man, and nearer a man’s height than a 
woman’s. “But I take good care of my little husband. I bed him 
down beneath me no oftener than use and wont require.” 

Those listening shouted with laughter. Aasa managed a faint 
smile. 

Another youth, called Rurik—one of two fair faced, snub- 
nosed twins—told her of a kid with five legs born to his she-goat 
during the night. “Do you think there’s an omen there?”’ 

“T know little about omens. Indeed, J fear I must be very 
stupid when it comes to such things.” 

Some spoke to her in Gudrod’s behalf. A man who had 
problems with his teeth told her, “He iss known for a mighty 
king, but he iss peasse-loving and calm and upright and plain 
in hiss habitss.” 

Aasa listened with her eyes lowered. She didn’t bother to 
differ with these points, which she knew to be utterly false. 

Gudrod himself came to her rescue. Leading her back to her 
seat, he said, “You must have discomposed old Gunnbjorn. 
He’s not generally that talkative.” 

“He’s only being your friend.” 

“And trying to be yours?” 

She couldn’t deny it. In all, the people of Vestfold seemed 
much like the people of Agdir, kindly for the most part. She felt 
their good intent, their gaiety, and though some of them had 
their schemes, she could almost sincerely wish them well—and 
lay their butchery solely at the feet of their king. 

Why did they follow Gudrod? Aasa doubted there was a man 
or woman present had not lost kinsmen in his various causes. 
For years he’d gamely sent them to their deaths, yet it seemed 
he had but to show himself and they were immediately under 
his control. They would go anywhere, do anything for him. 
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They believed in him. Was it awe? Or love? Aasa tried to 
understand by what means a king might fix himself so firmly in 
the heart of stern, rugged men, or so fill women’s souls that they 
would throw themselves into any grief for his sake. 

The feasting went on around Aasa without engaging her. She 
sat in her seat next to her unknown bridesmaid, in royal honor, 
surrounded by abundance, yet she might as well have not been 
there. A table had been set before her, covered with Bertice’s 
most elegant fringed linen tablecloth. A roasted fowl lay on a 
silver dish, wine glimmered in a mazer bowl, and a silver 
goblet—one of Gudrod’s gifts—held her ale. Precious stones 
were sewn into the gold-threaded sleeves of her gown, and she 
was now the wife of a bold, strong king—yet she cared nothing 
for any of it. Her bridesmaid’s polite attempts to converse wore 
quickly away to silence. 

The day grew warmer; someone opened the hall door to let 
in the light. Outside, the low clouds slowly rolled apart, reveal- 
ing here and there a patch of blue afternoon sky. The clouds 
parted more, and threw shadows as large as islands over Dreng- 
shold. Aasa looked at the opened door and longed to break free, 
to go anywhere, perhaps into the mountains. Perhaps she could 
find herself a little dale and build herself a small hall and live 
quietly for the rest of her days. She would live in the memories 
of her golden youth, which had culminated in a love never to 
be forgotten, and then had ended. 


As the feast went on, hour after hour, the elegance wore thin. 
Strangers with laughing red mouths and loud voices challenged 
Aasa. A song rose: “Gudrod brought a yellow-haired girl from 
Agdir and had son after son by her.” 

The hard-eyed oath-man Ulve sprang up, gripped a smaller 
man by the arm and thigh, and flung him right over the table, 
so that jugs and cups were overturned, and food and drink 
spilled onto the cloths and floor. Ulve leapt over the board and 
made as if to strike the man, roaring over the tumult, “Hold 
your filthy tongue!” 

Asmund, Thorun’s long-faced husband, held the warrior 
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back. “Ulve, you've got the temper of a goat. You could make 
a house pet of a fellow the size of Slemme. Leave off now!” 

Ulve stood glaring at young Slemme on the floor. He glutted 
himself with great breaths and growled, “I’m a freeman. J’li not 
hear such talk!” 

Egil the Simple helped Slemme to his feet. Egil made a fine 
figure tonight with his long, orange-gold hair and his thick 
beard and mustache combed into flowing waves over his shoul- 
ders and chest. 

Slemme wiped the blood from his face; he had hit his fore- 
head in the scuffle. Ulve turned away in scorn and poured a 
beaker of mead down his throat. 

Aasa had no idea what it was about. She sat with her arms 
crossed over her breasts. At home, her father had strictly forbid- 
den foul talk in her hearing. Now she lived in an alien land, 
‘solated. Around her was much she didn’t understand. And thus 
it would be. 

How was she going to endure it? How could she live? How 
was she going to live? She got no answer. At best, she saw a 
lifetime of willed tenacity. 

When nothing remained on the tables but the leavings, the 
serious drinking began. And the gibing. The best loved jest went 
that Gudrod, being so aged, might not be able to mount the 
bridal bed. 

Thorun grew drunk and began to abuse her husband. She 
even threw bones at him, which many seemed to think a great 
joke. Asmund pulled his marten-s in hood over his head, and 
rose and took his wife’s wrist, as if to conduct her from the hall. 

‘Where are you pulling me?” 

“Come away now. No one wants to see you behave like this.” 

“T won't go! It’s noisy here, and cheerful. Do you think to 
take me home tonight? I hate Harthagaard! I hate you! Why do 
L have to have such an oafish husband? I want to stay with my 
father. This is my home!” 

At the same time, old Gunnbjorn stood on the opposite side 
of the hall and began to tell, in his hissing way, all the wrongs 
he had suffered in feuds. Young Horik the Fowler gleefully filled 
the man’s cup again and again. 

Thorun scolded Asmund more shrilly. 
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Gunnbjorn leapt up to strike his fists at the bright shields 
hanging above the benches. Horik grinned, belched, and 
shouted, “See the ancient dog bark!” 

As if he didn’t see this commotion, Gudrod came to the 
‘women’s bench and grazed Aasa’s hand with his finger. “Isn’t 
it time for you to retire?” 

Panic sizzled through her. Somehow she managed to keep 
from flinching at his touch, but she could hardly look at him. 
She pretended to watch the tumult before her. 

“Take no thought of Gunnbjorn. He’s so old he gets drunk 
on a single draught now. Soon he'll fall asleep with his head on 
his chest.” 

“And what about your daughter? She offers a fine sight—and 
clearly holds her husband’s honor in little esteem.” 

Gudrod grimaced without quite losing his smile. “It’s un- 
avoidable when so many people gather that this and that will go 
wrong. The more disagreeable traits make themselves known.” 

“If Pm to be queen here, there will be more dignity in this 
hall. Elders ike Gunnbjorn will not be baited, nor will your 
oath-men toss my guests about and bloody their faces. Nor will 
your daughter disgrace herself.”’ 

Gudrod’s face took on a bemused expression. He blinked 
slowly. “So it shall be, for you are queen here now. But Aasa, 
isn’t it time for you to retire?” 


As the women took Aasa into Gudrod’s chamber, he thought 
with vanity of what she would see there and how it. would affect 
her: his weapons, oiled and put away neatly, his hunting and 
battle equipment, his byrnie and helmet and shield, his big 
curtained bed with the white polar bear skin and the silk- 
covered pillows he’d promised her. He felt unaccountably boy- 
ish. 

He lingered in the hall, drinking deeply, too deeply, perhaps, 
but by the gods, he was nervous! His face felt hot. Never had 
he been shy of anything in his life, but he felt shy of young Aasa 
Haroldsdattir. 

Svein had also drunk deeply. Usually quiet, he was per- 
suaded to tell a battle tale that garnered great shouts of laugh- 
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ter. It was about an enemy who had blundered off into the dark 
with Svein’s ax still wedged in his head. “I ran after him, only 
to fall over Ulve’s buttocks working over a shrieking woman 
pinned to the ground. Meanwhile, the man with my Ailler in his 
skull stumbled around the gable-end of the burning hall and 
disappeared.” 

This had happened at Mistivojness, back when Gudrod had 
added that steading to his realm. Svein had been a very young 
warrior then, and very eager to prove himself Gudrod’s son—as 
if Gudrod would ever acknowledge the whelp of a peasant slut! 
* It was a tale that got better with each telling, however. This 
time the woman Ulve was ravishing was much older, a grand- 
mother. 

Ulve received this news with mead cup in hand, frowning as 
if truly worried that he’d somehow mistaken a grandmother for 
a maiden. That Ulve! He might be a bit sensitive about the fact 
that his father had been a freed thrall—and a melancholy 
companion when he had too much to drink—but that just 
made Svein’s story the more hilarious. 

Egil the Simple got into it. “I think you're wrong about that 
grandmother, Svein.” He pretended to think it through, 
smoothing his flowing orange-gold beard. “As I recall, it was a 
grandfather.” 

“Aye,” said Ulve, “aye . . . but his—” he belched, ““—his 
mouth was as tender and lovely as a woman’s, and so was 
his .. .’ He stopped to consider, and the hall exploded with 
jaughter. Gudrod looked toward the chamber door. Aasa 
would not approve. 

Young Horik the Fowler’s big wife was putting their child to 
bed on one of the benches. The hour grew late. Gudrod moved 
in his high seat, picturing what must be happening behind his 
chamber door, where the women were preparing Aasa for bed. 
A half-hour had passed. What were they doing in there? Gu- 
drod finished another cup of mead. If this wait went on much 
longer, he would be too drunk to be as gentle as he had a mind 
to be. 

Another tale-teller, Rurik’s twin brother, Snorri, began to 
recite in a splendid voice. But now the women came out of the 
chamber at last, all except the thrall, Rafforta. Aasa must be 
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keeping her out of fright. Aye, that’s what a maiden would do; 
she wouldn’t want to sit alone in her bridal bed. 

Gudrod smiled as he stood. His oath-men and guests blasted 
him with bawdy suggestions as he made his way up the hall. He 
stumbled once. He’d had too much to drink. By the gods, he 
could probably bed a grandfather tonight and mistake him for 
a maiden! 

He found Aasa not in the big bed but sitting on a stool by the 
chamber’s small fire, graspmg her thrall’s hand. Seeing him, 
Rafforta twitched away and hurried out. Aasa looked pale and 
frightened. She wore a silvery silk bedcloak——~and nothing be- 
neath? Gudrod’s desire immediately roused. He stood looking 
at her in the firelight. The chamber became a different place 
with her in it; the air smelled richer. Yet she sat so motionless 
and pale. He said, “You're afraid of me now. You weren’t 


' before.” 


wen. ee 

It pained him to see her so terrified. He lowered himself onto 
the stool Rafforta had vacated. His knee brushed hers—and she 
moved a little to avoid touching him. Every posture of her body 
screamed Fear! The air between them crackled. He must make 
a beginning. He reached and captured her hand, lacing his big 
fingers with hers and placing them on his thigh. He would ask 
no more of her for a moment. 

“I know you’ve been wounded sorely, but if you will grant me 
time—” 

“You granted me none!” Her voice came out deep and fruity: 
with emotion. 

He thought a moment. “TI learned to fight young. I have 
fought all my life. I’m a warrior. And when one day I saw a 
woman born to be mine, it left an imprint on my eye like the 
sun" 

“You see and you want,” the syllables clicked like bones, 
“and when you want, you kill and burn and take. That’s the 
pattern of your hfe.” 

He felt each of her fingers, small, cool, spread apart by his, 
She had no rings on, not even the vow ring he’d given her. He’d 
heard that Thorun had asked for her rings. He would have 
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them back on the morrow. Indeed, he would have a talk with 
his greedy daughter. 

“We are wed now, Aasa, and you'll never again find cause to 
reproach me.” 

“J will find cause to reproach you every time I recall my 
father lying in his blood-welter, and Sigelund’s agony, and 
Eirik, my poor Eirik—” Her voice broke. Her breathing came 
and went so shallowly she couldn’t speak. He felt dismayed. He 
didn’t like weeping women. 

She held her tears back and went on in that low, ripe tone. 
“Don’t think that because I wed you I don’t hate you.” As she 
stood, she pulled her hand out of his and used it to hold her 
bedcloak close about her. “You have a handsome face, but your 
- heart is black. As black as the inside of nothing. I see now that 
it was far too honorable a death for my father to slash you 
down. No, the gods . . .” 

Unmoving, he watched her feel her way closer to what she 
wanted to say. 

“The gods don’t love you as much as you think, for they’ve 
saved you for a miserable end at the hands of a woman.” 

He rose and reached for her. “I'll not hear you say such 
things to me.” She tried to back away, but he caught both her 
wrists. Her bedcloak fell open, revealing some of her nakedness, 
though he didn’t have time to consider that now. He wrapped 
her with his arms and forced her to look at him. “Agdir would 
have fallen, if not to me, then to another. I took one look at 
Harold and his jarls and saw a herd of cows ready for their 
milking. I offered my friendship and protection in return for 
you-—” 

“Do you suppose we didn’t know what that meant?” 

“It meant that those who are dead now would be alive. But 
Harold was always as stubborn as an old root ball.” 

“My father stood zealous and bold to the end!” 

“Zealous and bold, aye, but his stubbornness brought him his 
death. As Eirik’s softness brought him his. Between the two of 
them they caused their own doom. But Aasa-—” he recalled 
himself, and deliberately smoothed his voice, “that’s all in the 
past.” He untied the silk ribbons that held her bedcloak about 
her throat. Time slowed and spread. “Seek your vengeance as 
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you can, but remember that I learned to fight young.” The 
cloak slithered to the floor. 

Young and fresh she was, and naively seductive, breathing 
with quick nervous gasps. Warmth coursed through his loins. 
He took her in his arms and lifted her. “Fear me not, for I shall 
woo you tonight, Aasa.” 

She gave a little cry, high-pitched with panic. Maidenly anxi- 
ety. He must take her gently. He wished he weren’t so far gone 
with drink. 

He carried her to the bed, and laid her on the white bear- 
skins. She drew the furs over her as he undressed himself. He 
had a ruthless desire to handle her now, to know her, to possess 
her. How delicious to be so physically drawn to a woman. With 
his bare fingers, he quenched the flame of the candle. Climbing 
into the bed, he pulled her coverings away. 


Chapter Twelve 


Gudrod, turning in his sleep, threw his arm over Aasa. She 
supposed he was satisfied with her. Because he’d hurt her, he 
hadn’t detected her lack of a maidenhead. She lay staring into 
the dark. She wasn’t Olaf’s anymore. Two tears leaked from her 
eyes and rolled back over her temples and into her hair. 

When finally daylight came in through the small windo- 
whole, she felt a hundred years older. Gudrod woke and put his 
hands on her and possessed her again. He didn’t hurt her so 
much this time; indeed, he was surprisingly gentle. And the 
things he said to her were so close to what she wanted to 
hear—that she needn’t be afraid of him, that she would be 
happy again one day—she almost wept into his shoulder. 

When he was done, he stroked her cheek with his knuckles. 
She heard sounds from the hall and felt him drawing away. He 
rose, leaving her lying like a field newly sown with his seed. His 
touches lingered on her lips and breasts and deep between her 
thighs. 

As Rafforta dressed her, Aasa learned that Thorun and her 
husband had left Drengshold in anger. Gudrod had spoken 
with his daughter, and called his son-in-law a soft simpleton 
who didn’t know how to rule his own wife. 

At the first meal, Gudrod crossed the hall and gave Aasa her 
linen fee and her bench gift, the custom after the first bedding. 
It signified his acceptance of her, and that the marriage would 
proceed. She took the wallet of cois without lifting her head. 
But he caught her by surprise when he took her hand firmly and 
slipped his vow ring back on her thumb. 
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Though she laid away her wedding gown, the feast con- 
tinued. Another oxen and boar turned on the spits in the 
kitchenhouse, and two goats were given up for sacrifice, then 
stewed and eaten. Whenever Gudrod moved among his guests, 
a crowd surrounded him. Aasa saw many a lady give him a 
melting look. 

In contrast, Aasa didn’t know what to do with herself. She 
plodded through the voices murmuring politely about her. She 
made no friends among the highborn women. She found it hard 
to believe she was Gudrod’s wife, let alone Queen of Vestfold, 
the sovereign-consort over all these strangers. 

The second night of her marriage followed much the same 
pattern as the first, with the difference that after Gudrod’s use 
of her, Aasa dreamed of kneeling over her father’s fallen body. 
What was left of Harold’s face was pale, and his thin, snowy 
beard lay in bloody wisps on his wrinkled neck. His single eye 
sparkled like cracked quartz. “Avenge us,” he said. Then his 
eye fixed, and the expression left his face. 

Aasa woke sobbing. Gudrod gathered her and she didn’t 
struggle to be let go. There was no point in struggling. 

On the third day came a sky full of heavy, blue storm clouds 
and a light fall of snow that melted as quickly as it touched the 
ground. In a great leavetaking, with many gifts from Gudrod, 
the wedding guests went home, most of them shaking their 
heads, muttering that such an unseasonably early snow was an 
omen of a harsh winter. 

The hall felt empty now. Aasa carried the keys to the house- 
hold, which forced her involvement in the doings of the estate, 
but she still felt an outsider. She lived apart from everyone, in 
unbearable solitude. ) 

A snapping cold descended. The grass froze, and autumn 
turned its face toward winter. No one stopped Aasa from going 
freely about, and she considered running away. But where 
would she go? Shieldness didn’t exist anymore, and anyway, 
how would she get there? She had no ally but Rafforta. 

She used her freedom to explore her surroundings. It seemed 
strange to live by a river and not by the sea, strange not to be 
able see the tide licking ceaselessly at the edges of Norway 
anytime she cared to look. 
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She went up one day to where the men did their sacrificing. 
The place was marked by a big flat stone, dark with dried blood, 
set in a circle of rowan trees, which were sacred to Odin. An old 
human skeleton hung from a branch. Scraps of its clothes 
fluttered in the light breeze; its ribs formed a cage for a pair of 
ravens. Aasa went on quickly, and soon heard the roar of the 
river gorge. By way of a steep, primitive path, she made her way 
to the very edge of the ravine and looked down into the torrent 
below. This was a remote place, the habitat of eagles and deer 
and lynx. 

In the following weeks, more snow came, and stuck. Gu- 
drod’s great dragonships lay motionless above their icy reflec- 
tions. As the river began to congeal, they were brought ashore, 
and on the bank they began to fill with snow. The sight of them 
helpless didn’t cheer Aasa. Nothing could cheer her. She hardly 
desired to take food or beverage, to dress herself or comb her 
hair. Like a bird shot to the ground, she couldn’t move from the 
spot where she’d fallen, couldn’t stretch her awareness any 
further than the inching stream of her own spilt blood. 

She wondered how life could just keep going forward. Why 
did the sun come up each morning? With all warmth and 
security ripped from her, she stood starkly alone. She’d lost her 
witnesses, her watchers, those who knew and understood her. 
She sometimes felt she had no right to live on after them. She 
saw herself doing things differently back in Shieldness, trying to 
change what could not be changed. Never could she wrest her 
thoughts from her grief—except when Gudrod made love to 
her. 

That flagrant use of her body wiped out all thought of any- 
thing else from the moment he first laid hands on her until he 
rolled aside, sated. He made love to her every night, as if a fire 
burned in him. Beneath her revulsion, she recognized she had 
this much power in the world, this much influence: Gudrod 
desired her. 

At midwinter, the folk kindled their Yule logs to light Balder’s 
return to heaven. At Drengshold, mirth again filled the King of 
Vestfold’s dwelling. The thralls decked the broad longhall with 
cedar and spruce and sprigs of mistletoe; men sipped sacrificial 
blood and held another feast. The fire roared, throwing warmth 
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and lurid shadows into every corner. The tables fairly groaned 
under the burden of good cheer. On a silver platter lay the head 
of an enormous wild boar, the festal offering to the god Frey, 
beseeching him to return and drive the Frost Giants back to the 
great emptiness of their northern fastness. 

The harp and wassail bewl passed from hand to hand. By 
custom, each one in the company must chant a song, or tell a 
story, or in some way add to the evening’s delight. When the 
harp came to Styrr Smek, a young neighbor known for always 
getting himself lost, he surprised everyone by singing a won- 
drous song of the shaping of the earth. Dour-faced Svein also 
sang well, of witchery and enchantment. A visiting skald told 
amusing tales of other lands. People danced when the tabies 
were removed. Gudrod partnered Aasa. 

He tarried that night in the hall while she went to bed alone. 
She had Rafforta leave a tallow candle burning by the bedside. 

“Are you so afraid of the dark, Daughter?” 

“Afraid of the dark, afraid of the light, afraid of this bed- 
chamber, afraid of the hall. Fear is my life, and better for me 
to end it I think.” 

“Don’t say such things! All may yet be well with you. You are 
young enough to forget.” 

Aasa nearly lashed out at her for that, but she recalled: here 
is the last woman on earth who knew me when I was myself. 
Instead, she bade her foster-mother goodnight. “Sleep well, old 
one.” 

Rafforta left the candle burning as she went out, and Aasa fell 
asleep. She woke to a tender combing of her hair. She lay on 
her side, her face to the wall, so that her hair was behind her. 
At first she hardly questioned the soothing sensation. But then 
she woke a little more. 

“Hush, beloved,” said a nuzzling voice; “it’s only me.” She 
turned a little, and for an instant saw Olaf, the gleam of his pale 
hair in the candlelight, his profile. Her breath caught; she felt 
dazed. Then the instant lapsed, and the bone-bare chill of true 
recognition came. However handsome, Gudrod was not his 
son. 

“Is it very late?” she asked. 

“Very. But why waste the night with sleep?” He never looked 
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weary. He swore he’d never been tired in his life. He tossed 
aside the broad ivory comb and took her. She held onto his 
upper arms and felt the big veins there, like ropes, and she 
thought, He is too strong a man; I cannot defeat him. The 
golden candlelight lit his hair. He labored over her like a smithy 
pouring molten metal into a mold. She closed her eyes and tried 
to pretend he was Olaf, but his own face kept intruding. She 
reached desperately for her memory of Olaf—but he was al- 
ready paling, ghostlike, into the past, buried by the sheer num- 
ber of times Gudrod had possessed her, by the number of times 
he’d made throaty, urgent cries into the crook of her shoulder. 

So he cried out tonight, then fell onto his back beside her. 
They never spoke afterward. She sensed his disappointment in 
her refusal to enter into his lovemaking. More and more often 
they lay like this, as if on a bed of thorns. 

When she woke again, the chamber was absolutely dark. The 
candle had burned down to a pool of tallow and drowned its 
own flame. She’d been dreaming of Harold again. 

“Father, do you know me?” 

Harold stared straight at her. There was no urgency in his face, only a 
profound sadness. His clothes were dirty and disheveled. The night side of 
his face was crushed, and his one sightful eye was as flat as a rer stone. 
“Why havent you avenged us, Aasa?” 

“7 will; I’m looking for a way.” 

“You have the way, but_you are slow to use ut, daughter.” He gave a 
weary shake of his head—an eerie sight. His body showed the first marks 
of decay. She could smell it. 

She woke with the dream trailing after her. You have the way, 
but you are slow to use it. Indeed, she had ways, opportunities, she 
knew it well: a kitchen knife used in the deep of the night while 
Gudrod slept; or a convenient poison purchased from some 
outlying witch; or use the wallet of coins he’d given her to buy 
some thrall discontented enough to do murder for a chance at 
freedom. Yet she balked, she cringed. Was she a coward? She 
didn’t think so. It was only that she truly believed he deserved 
a more miserable end than the mercy of a quick blade or the 
cramp of a poison or the blow of a club. She longed to see him 
brought low, and yet live on, knowing all the while that it was 
her doing. 
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As she lay awake, it came to her that she would have to be 
strong to enact such a revenge. But what strength had she— 
besides the strength of her will, which she had never tested? The 
thought surfaced in her that at present she had only one source 
of power in this place, Gudrod’s desire for her. But was it 
possible that using that power she might gain others? 

The night passed and the stars went out, and Gudrod stirred 
and made to rise. Aasa touched his arm. He paused at the edge 
of the bed, looking back. She quaked all over, yet forced herself 
to say, “Must you go so soon?” 

He stared at her a moment longer, with hard, hungry eyes, 
then turned back, gathered her—his face disbelieving. He 
kissed her, briefly, and held himself on his arms over her as he 
looked straight into her with those intense green eyes. She 
slipped her arms around his neck, threaded her fingers into his 
thick hair. Exerting the slightest pressure imaginable, she pulled 
his head down. 

His lips barely met hers, and only held there, scarcely touch- 
ing. He remained still, as if he dared not move. His gaze never 
blinked, and her eyes, chained by his, ceased also to blink as 
well. He said, his lips brushing hers, “Do you grow to love me 
a little, then?” 

Suddenly it came to her that she could abandon any design 
of revenge; she could give in altogether. She could stop feeling 
alone. She could stop feeling afraid. She could nestle under the 
shelter of this man who didn’t know the meaning of fear. Her 
temptation exactly equaled her revulsion. She answered his 
question honestly: “Never.” 

With a laugh so light that it seemed without substance, he 
gathered her tighter in his arms. She felt his heart beating hard 
against her breasts. “But you will, Aasa!”’ 

He took her then, and she steeled herself to pretend. She 
must have done well, for he dallied so long that snickers met 
him when he finally went out into the hall. 

Aasa lay on alone in the rumpled bed. When she sat up, the 
coverlets fell to her lap. She looked down at herself—and cried 
out in a frenzy of disgust and horror. Her breasts were still 
ruddy from his suckling of them. Her thighs were damp with his 
pleasure. She feverishly felt her face, her neck, scrubbing with 
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her hands, as if he’d left some layer of filth on her. What had 
she done? She’d betrayed herself, and for what? A plan that had 
little form in her mind, and little chance of success. How could 
she bring low someone such as him with a weapon so nebulous 
as desire? 

I should do as my father told me, and exact a revenge of 
blood. I should do it tonight. 

But when she lay herself down in his bed again that night, 
and he leaned over her and looked at her—so tenderly! so 
affectionately! she thrust her body up against his and pulled his 
head down and kissed him, hard, and spread her legs in invita- 
tion. When he went into her, she cried out wordlessly, [ can’t do 
this! Nonetheless, she wrapped her limbs about him and hung 
herself from his strong frame. Behind her eyelids seared green 
and sapphire lights, even as her mind revolted and sobbed. 


Into the void of that complete sacrifice of her self moved a 
new, sharper Aasa. She refused to let herself think about the 
past anymore. She took on her duties as mistress of Drengshold, 
determined to learn the workings of this strange hall over which 
she’d been set as mistress. She threw herself into the routine of 
cooking, spinning, laundry, cleaning, and meal-serving. She 
inventoried every chest and locked it, and from her belt hung 
every key. She rose early to supervise the milking of the cows, 
even on those grim mornings when ice glittered in the byre and 
her breath and the thralls’ breath and the cows’ breath all rose 
together as steam. 

She made her rule felt not only by the thralls but also by 
Gudrod’s oath-men, in so far as she had charge of their behav- 
ior within her realm. Quarreling, foul language, and immodest 
conduct would no longer be allowed. No one would become so 
inebriated he couldn’t heed himself. Hawks weren’t allowed 
inside anymore, nor were dogs that hadn’t been house-trained. 

She exhausted herself by day in work and exhausted herself 
by night in Gudrod’s arms, beneath his hardy, piercing body. 
Yet even exhaustion could not keep the dreams at bay. Oh, the 
dreams she had! Sigelund, looking at her with dark-circled eyes; 
Harold, with his thin mane of white hair mussed; Eirik, his 
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flossy mustaches lifted by the breeze. One and all, they haunted 
her. And Olaf... . 

Sometimes, in the small hours, if she felt very weak, she 
allowed herself to think of him. In the dark, her fading memo- 
ries became something almost captured. In brief instances she 
could almost recall the feel of some particular bliss—his arms 
about her, his kiss, his voice. Yet ultimately he was unrecaptura- 
ble. It tormented her, and made her weep in frustration and 
SOITOW. 

In due time, word came from Harthagaard that Thorun had 
birthed a son. The rune stick brought by the messenger said 
she’d named the boy Gudrod—which enraged the Hunting 
King. It was bad luck to name a child after a living person. 
Gudrod sent back a blistering response. 

The messenger appeared again. Asmund begged his father- 
in-law’s forgiveness, but Thorun had insisted, and since the boy 
was already named, the only thing they could do now was call 
him by a nickname. They’d chosen Yngvi, the name of the 
family’s first king-god. 

Another month passed, and Aasa realized her monthly 
blood-spill had not appeared, not this month, she realized, and 
not last . . . not since just before her wedding three months ago. 
This gave her cause to think once more about Freydis, the 
witch-wife of Agdir, who had prophesied that Aasa would give 
birth to a great and powerful king. _ 

Aasa remembered Freydis’s words almost exactly, for they’d 
brought her such a leap of joy that day when she’d stood there 
with Olaf by her side. Her son, the witch-wife had said, would 
be more powerful than his father, more powerful than his 
brother. (And even that clue hadn’t made Aasa worry that day 
in Agdir, for she’d thought the brother of her son would be a 
younger begetting of Olaf’s—not Olaf himself!) Freydis had 
said that this son, and his son after him, would be conquerors. 
They would be men of strong passion. They would gather all of 
Norway under one rule and make Eirik’s dream come true. 
Aasa recalled how unwilling Freydis had been to tell this for- 
tune, and she understood now that though it seemed grand, it 
would bring her no happiness. 
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The outlaw cave of Fléki of Holt remained livable. Not much 
cold got in the narrow entrance, which lay partly beyond a 
curve of rock. From there, the cave opened into a chamber that 
reminded Olaf of a bakehouse, with its black walls and ceiling. 
Fl6ki’s fire burned blue and green from the salt in the drift- 
wood. The hearth lay beneath a fissure that wound up to the 
open air. What would a man think if he came upon that smoke 
rising out of the mountain? That a giant had his cave in the 
area? 

For two months, while Olaf’s fever came and went, he slept 
for long periods. Then came days when he wasn’t feverish 
anymore, not racked by sweats or chills, yet so weak that he lay 
motionless, interested in little, aware of little, his whole concen- 
tration absorbed by the light that came and went at the mouth 
of the cave. When Floki ducked in with snow in his hair one 
day, Olaf thought, Winter. 

Eventually, he gamed the strength to drag himself into a 
sitting position, and then enough to stand. He felt utterly weary 
of darkness, but another week passed before he could slide 
along the wall and stoop out into the light. 

He blinked at his first sight of the sun in three months. He felt 
so pale and weak that the day seemed to shine through him. 

Now he saw how well hidden the cave lay among the trees. 
Several wicked-looking boulders out from the shore made the 
place inhospitable to any sort of ship, though safe enough for 
Fl6ki’s little rowboat. The sun glittered on the waves coming 
into the pebbly beach where Olaf had washed ashore. 

What was happening across that sunny winter sea? Heavy 
thoughts hung over his mind, thoughts about the unfinished 
business he’d left behind in Agdir. His weakness and helpless- 
ness disheartened him. He wanted badly to believe Aasa still 
waited for him. Surely the Norns wouldn’t have shown him the 
woman he would love all his life unless they’d meant to give him 
some chance of having her. But what if she’d lost faith after so 
many months? What if Einik had married her to Fafnir? Worse 
than that, what if Eirik hadn’t, and Gudrod had lost patience 
waiting for Olaf and had sailed down to Agdir himself? 
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He must get home. 

Easier said than done. His body shared none of his mind’s 
urgency. The feeling in his left arm returned slowly. It took 
forever before he could do something so simple as to cup and 
lift water from the basins in the cave to his mouth. 

He looked for ways to rebuild his strength. He lifted Fldki’s 
driftwood logs. Then lifted stones. When Fléki went out on a 
cryptic forage one day, Olaf made his way down to where the 
little boat lay hauled up. He slung it into the water and rowed 
out. Soon enough his left arm went numb, and the muscles in 
his right arm quaked. He had to put the oars down and drift 
until he could force his limbs to take him back to shore. 

He found Fl6ki seated inside the cave stroking the neck of a 
she-goat that bleated anxiously: Mae-ae/ 

Fl6ki said, ““Our Yule feas’.” 

Olaf threw himself down by the fire. Yuletide already. He felt 
so upset with the passing of time that he forgot to ask Floki 
where he’d got the goat. Instead, he looked at the animal from 
a single-minded point of view: fresh meat to build his strength. 
He’d eaten nothing but fish for so long that the thought of red 
meat made him ravenous. Meat seasoned with salt and herbs 
and cumin and mustard and horseradish. He was ravenous for 
bread, as well, and gruel, and cheese, vegetables, apples, ber- 
ries. 

They drank strong-tasting goat’s milk for a week; then, just 
as Olaf got used to hearing the animal chewing its cud in the 
night, Fiéki slaughtered it. The Yule had come, and. Olaf 
gorged on greasy meat. 

Fl6éki went out again, this time returning with clothes for 
Olaf, fine clothes, fashioned with strong patterns and vibrant 
colors, including a green silken cloak lined with costly fur and 
fastened with a gold brooch. There was even a conical helmet 
and a sword, not so fine as the one Olaf had lost, but decent 
enough. 

“Where did you get these?” he asked, as he pulled on the 
gray-and-blue-plaid tunic. 

The outlaw shrugged, his deep-set eyes catching a spark from 
the firelight. He remained dressed as always in the most pitiable 
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rags. ““Phe moon grows fat for the fourth time since you washed 
up here. It’s time you were on your way.” 

“You stole these things, didn’t you? You’re going to get killed 
yet, friend.” . 

Floki waved the notion aside. “I matters little.” 

“But there must be people nearby to steal from, wealthy 
people.” 

“Oh, aye, they’re wealthy enough. They hold up in the steep 
wooded gorge beyon’ tha’ far headlan’.” He nodded toward the 
‘south. 

Olaf’s eyes stopped on him. “Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Because they wouldn’ have helped you. They’re the ones 
who nearly killed you, the pirates who stole your ship.” 

He said this so blithely that it took Olaf an instant to realize 
the risk the outlaw had taken to steal from such a band. “Is my 
Blood-Reek there?” 

Floki shook his head. ““They sold her.” He added, ““Tonigh’ 
we'll take my boat an’ go north a few miles.”” He worked his 
misshapen mouth. ““There’s a farm hamlet hiding there, eight 
sod houses where you might get a good enough welcome.” 

They ate a last meal together. They were back to a diet of 
fish. Olaf wanted to thank the wizened man, but words failed 
him. Fldki’s lined face looked as dry as deadwood as he slumped 
by the fire. 

The sunlight drained away and the stars climbed out. Before 
the moonrise, they went down to the rowboat. Snow crackled 
underfoot. Olaf, armed with a stolen helmet and a strange 
weapon, clothed in another man’s tunic and cloak, sat in the 
stern while Fl6ki shoved the craft into the water. Olaf took up 
the oars and began to row until, after a while, his left arm felt 
numb again. F loki rowed the rest of the way. Stronger than he 
looked, he made rapid progress over the dark, faceted sea. 

At last they pulled onto a strand butted by drifts as high as 
houses. In the black heavens the stars formed a thick and 
glittering rime. Fléki stamped his feet and squeezed his hands 
beneath his pitiful cloak. ““The farms are aroun’ the curve of this 
headland, then up a ways beyon’ the fjord, by a long, narrow 
lake.” 

Olaf plunged up a snow-covered sand dune. He stopped at 
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the top, heaving in breath and studying the straight, narrow 
fjord, black as smoked glass. 

Floki climbed up behind him. “I can’t go any further wi’ 
you.” 

Olaf nodded. Time to make his farewells. “You are no small- 
hearted man, Fl6ki of Holt. You’ve been a good friend to me.” 
The sudden sentiment he felt embarrassed him. 

Fl6éki shrugged. “You needed help.” 

Their breath hung like fog about their mouths. A brilliant 
moon rose and washed the stars from the sky. Long tendrils of 
light unwound on the smoked surface of the fjord. Olaf’s cloak 
stirred in the breeze. He took the arm ring off his right arm and 
handed it to the outlaw. “You could have left me to die on the 
strand and taken this and my neck ring as well. Think me not 
ungrateful if I keep the neck ring now, for without it I'll have 
nothing to pay for my journey home.” 

“This is more than enough.” Fl6ki took the arm ring and 
showed his brown teeth in a wide grin. “I’m a rich man wi’ this. 
I can buy food, clothes, a spear to protec’ mysel’.” 

Olaf shook his head. The man didn’t seem to realize how 
futile his situation was. Sooner or later someone would discover 
his lair, and then he would be killed. But every man had the 
right to meet his death as he saw fit. 

Olaf turned away forever from this interlude in his life. Weak 
and very doubtful, he turned toward the moonlight and the 
rugged, snowy, tree-shagged countryside of Sweden. Beyond 
the fjord, by a little lake, he would get good enough welcome. 
He wiped his mouth with the back of his hand. 


Chapter Thirteen 


Deep winter prevailed in Vestfold, and with the cold came 
darkness; it seemed the sun barely rose before it set again. And 
as it grew darker outside, Gudrod’s daughter came home for a 
visit. She appeared driving a great horsedrawn sledge from 
Harthagaard, all alone except for her child, which she’d bun- 
dled in with her despite the infant’s tender age, despite the cold, 
and with not even a weapons-man to protect them from wolves 
and outlaws. Gudrod raged at her recklessness, but she an- 
swered sullenly, “I’ve run away from that hinterland.” 

“Then Asmund must come and get you.” 

“He must if he wants me back.” 

So all understood that a battle of will was being fought 
between husband and wife. Thorun had left Harthagaard in 
anger about something, and planned to stay with her father 
until Asmund got the courage to force her back—or until Gu- 
drod forced her out of Drengshold. 

Through a cautious conversation with Gudrod the morning 
after Thorun’s appearance, Aasa felt her way through some of 
the labyrinth of his daughter’s marriage. Though Asmund had 
once called himself a king, Gudrod had taken his horned helmet 
and compelled him to marry Thorun. Asmund’s boldness 
hardly matched his wife’s. Thorun, from the beginning, had 
taken over the running of his farms, and made herself as much 
a plague to his tenants as she did to her husband. Gudrod 
thought this hugely amusing; he admired Thorun. “She should 
have been a son. She’s more like me than Olaf ever was.” 

Aasa hid her pain at hearing the name of her beloved spoken 
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aloud. “I think Olaf must have been a better son than you 
believe. No one can call Thorun overwise; she says the most 
absurd things.” 

“Absurd, aye, she’s that, and greedy, and self-centered—but 
there’s a fire in her that Olaf... well, I won’t speak ill of the 
dead.” Gudrod settled his tunic and looked for his belt. They 
were both nearly finished dressing for the day. 

“You thought Olaf had no fire in him? From what I knew— 
when I met him, that is—he seemed well traveled and the hero 
of many an adventure. He seemed thoughtful and brave to 
me.” She combed her hair. 

“Aye, thoughtful, that was Olaf; but a man can think too 
much. It isn’t a seemly trait in a king’s son.” 

“Well, if lack of thought is the quality of a great prince, then 
Thorun is your man.” 

She swallowed a twinge of nausea. She hadn’t told Gudrod 
about the child growing in her. Now and then, she felt a little 
ill of a morning, but she yet hoped it might just go away. 

Meanwhile, ‘Thorun’s presence felt like a pestilence arrived 
on Drengshold. The woman considered herself the daughter of 
the house, the resident princess, full of orders that contradicted 
Aasa’s, and full of meddling advice. Aasa feared her visit might 
never end, and every day that Asmund failed to appear pushed 
Aasa nearer to sharp words. 

She felt very near them tonight. The hall bustled with prepa- 
rations for the evening meal. Aasa supervised the goings-on— 
or at least tried to, around Thorun’s interference. Gudrod 
would come in any minute now. He’d gone out to check some 
stone traps for foxes this afternoon and would want something 
hot to drink right away. Just as Aasa thought this, Thorun said, 
“My father will surely want something hot to drink when he 
comes in, Aasa. You should have some ale heating for him.” 

This maddened her enough, but then Thorun added, 
“Magra, you do it. You take care of him better than his wife, 
I think.” Aasa bit down hard on the retort she wanted to make. 

The day had been a bit warmer than usual, but the night was 
coming on black and ugly. During Aasa’s last trip from the 
kitchenhouse the sky had looked purple-black, like a wound, 
boding as ill as her mood. When a thrall came in saying, 
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*Sleet,” everyone paused to look up and listen. Sure enough, 
they heard the sizzle on the thatch. 

Several men stooped through the door and closed it behind 
them quickly. Aasa half-turned, expecting Gudrod and his 
companions. But these were strangers. ‘They stood brushing the 
sleet from their shoulders and heads—-and smiling and blinking 
as if they knew a great secret. Most of them carried seamen’s 
gear. Aasa surveyed them, and her mind immediately thought, 
Do we have enough food at the ready to feed seven extra 
mouths? 

Then she saw who led them. And Olaf sprang back into her 
life instantly, lived and breathed and existed again all in a split 
second. She nearly dropped the steaming tureen in her hands. 
He stood there, helmeted, wearing a sword, looking much as 
when she’d first seen him—except more bone-thin and there- 
fore more hawk-nosed. “Oh,” she said faintly, and set the 
tureen down. She started forward with lifted hands, ready to 
run to him, to throw herself at him. But—her skin prickled with 
horror—she realized she must not. 

He’d stopped moving altogether and stood staring at her. 
Clearly, if he could have found his voice, he would have said, 
“What are you doing here?” 

Gudrod came in behind the newcomers. At the same time, 
Thorun saw her brother and made a sound that drew Aasa’s 
attention, a sound like a hiss. Her lips were pursed and her eyes 
narrowed. And Aasa knew, even in that moment of shock, that 
Thorun hated her brother. Aasa would think about that later. 
For now, Thorun recovered herself, and put on a smile, and 
rushed forward to be the. first to say—as if it were her own 
doing—“Father, your son, whom we've twice thought dead, 
has come home yet again.” | 

Gudrod and Olaf both ignored her. As Gudred took in his 
son, his smile seemed unfathomable. (Aasa would consider that 
later, too.) Then, in a shift of firelight, he managed to seem 
heartily glad. “Olaf.” He embraced his son. Olaf spoke, too— 
and when Aasa heard his voice, her blood shot to her heart. She 
clutched at it with her hands as though it would otherwise break 
out of the cage of her ribs. Her legs weakened beneath her. 
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Every instinct cried out, He’s alive! and every particle of reason 
said, Be careful! 

She heard each word he uttered, of the small cobbled beach 
where he’d washed ashore, of the outlaw’s lair where he’d 
recovered from a grievous wound the pirates had dealt him, of 
the chip m his gold neck ring which he credited with saving his 
hfe, and which had finally served to buy his passage home. 

During this explanation, Magra came from the lonefire with 
the horn of ale she’d heated at Thorun’s bidding. Instead of 
taking it to Gudrod, she brought it to Aasa. She placed herself 
between Aasa and the men at the door, and Aasa’s eyes, de- 
prived of Olaf, stared through the thrall. She focused on her, on 
her mouth so full and soft, her fine narrow wrists, and finally, 
on her hands, which held the horn. Aasa gradually realized 
what Magra’s calm stance was saying: Yes, he’s alive, but you 
must conceal your feelings, Aasa. Take this now to your hus- 
band. 

Aasa mutely took the horn and forced her legs to move 
toward Gudrod. When she got near enough, she said, in a thick 
voice, ““We’ve warmed ale for you.” 

Gudrod gave her a huge smile. “My thanks, Aasa—but give 
it to Olaf.” 

Their eyes caught and held. “Princess,” Olaf said, pretend- 
ing a formal politeness, “we meet again.” 

“Yes... greetings, Olaf.” She handed him the horn. J thought 
you were dead and gone, and Pd never see your face again, or know the touch 
of your hands—so I ytelded to him. Oh, better to have killed myself! 

Everything must show in her face as her eyes held his—a 
communication far too dangerous. She must pull her sight away 
from the one person in the world she most wanted to see. 

“Aasa is my queen now.” Gudrod reached out and drew her 
close, and even bent to press his mouth to the top of her head. 

Aasa couldn’t bear to look at Olaf and see his reaction to this. 
Thankfully, Thorun said, “We’re ready to eat.” 

Places were set for Olaf’s Swedish friends, who had given him 
passage over the sea. A long journey in the deep of winter, but 
they’d been well paid; Aasa recalled the neck ring Olaf had 
worn, so heavy with gold that a lesser man would have found 
it a burden. 
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She took her place at Gudrod’s left; Olaf sat at his right, 
displacing Thorun. The carver lifted cuts of roast meat onto 
their trenchers. Other thralls went about in a hush. Olaf set the 
tone with a stoic mood, saying little and showing no emotion. 

“You look pale,” Gudrod told him. 

“YT haven’t regained my full health yet.” 

‘“‘Where did your friends leave their ship?” With the river 
frozen, he couldn’t have sailed right up to Drengshold. 

‘““Moored at Loptsgaard,” he explained. “Gunnbjorn lent us 
a sledge.” 

“T’m surprised the old fool didn’t insist on coming with you.” 

“He would have, but for the usual trouble with his teeth. He’s 
wearing a bandage around his jaws. I convinced him that the 
cold would do him no good.” 

Out of courtesy, Gudrod called to the Swedes, “Did you have 
a difficult passage?” 

“Difficult indeed,” the eldest answered. “The sea looked like 
curled ice, and waves like mountains lifted our little ship so that 
the strakes creaked. And just before we reached this coast, a 
walrus hooked his tusks over the gunnels and well nigh sank us.” 

Gudrod gave Olaf a private look, and son told father quietly, 
“The storm was a small one. These men are stout-hearted 
enough near land, but on the open water a little wind and 
sea-toss frighten them badly.” 

Through this Aasa tried to eat so that no one would mark 
anything different about her. Yet her hand shook so that she 
spilled her porridge at each spoonful, and couldn’t swallow it 
any more than if it were clots of jellied blood. 

She stole a glance at Olaf. His hooded eyes gave her a look 
filled with question and disbelief.. She ached to touch his mouth 
with her fingers, to reassure herself that they were indeed warm 
with life, to kiss him. But that could never be now. Oh, evil are 
these days you gods have brought on me! 

The longfire burned bright. The light in the hall seemed an 
illusion in the midst of Aasa’s darkness. Never had she spent 
such an hour. She sat as mute as a moth in amber, sat in terror 
that Olaf might jump up any moment and say, “What perfidy 
is this, Aasa? You took my vow ring! You betrayed me!” 

She lifted her hand to her face, pinching the bridge of her 
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nose, pressing her thumb and forefinger to the tear ducts of her 
eyes. Alwe. He's alwe. And never would I have believed that such a miracle 
could gwe me so much agony. 

A wind had sprung up, stirring the sleety darkness, causing 
the high evergreens near the hall to creak and toss. Gusts came 
down the smokehole, and people’s eyes grew red. Some 
coughed. Yet Gudrod behaved jubilantly, as befitted a man 
who’d regained a son he’d twice believed dead. He ate heartily, 
devouring his bread trencher as well as his meat. He put his 
mouth to his horn and drank as long as he could hold his 
breath. His oath-men jested and told lying tales. Olaf alone 
remained strangely somber . . . Olaf and Aasa. 

Thorun’s presence wrung out of her brother a few polite 
questions, which she answered indifferently. “Oh, Asmund 
. .. [suppose he’s well enough. It’s hard to say. He reminds me 
of nothing so much as the yellow, flat moss you find beneath big 
stones, he speaks so little and sits in the same place from the 
minute he comes in until he goes to bed.” 

Olaf didn’t show any shock. Of course, he knew this sister. 
He said, “Asmund is a generous man, and keeps an open 
house.” 

“Is it generosity, do you think, or only indolence? It’s hard to 
credit him with any intent. That he had the ambition to sire 
three children by the thrall who tended him before me is still a 
wonder. But he was younger then. And they are, all three, 
appalling offspring.” 

“He got a child on you, too,” Gudrod said, ‘‘so he must feel 
a fire inside him from time to time.” 

Thorun answered casually, “It’s me who begets the children 
at Harthagaard now. I must play the man and woo him and 
clamber onto him and—” 

“Thorun!” Even in her pain, this talk offended Aasa. But 
because of her pain, she let herself go. “You will guard your 
vulgar tongue while you’re under my roof.” 

Olaf looked at Aasa sharply; his eyes were like two shards— 
and too late she realized she’d just acknowledged her position 
here. 

“Aye, watch your tongue, Daughter,” Gudrod said coolly. 
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To his credit, he honored Aasa’s demands for order in the hall, 
and held even his oath-men to a walk in their conversations. 

But Thorun didn’t hear her father; her hackles had already 
risen at Aasa. “I’m crushed, dear Step-Mother, to suffer such 
reproof from you.” Her voice held honeyed spite. “Especially 
when I’m older than you by three winters and was born and 
reared under this roof you call yours.” 

Gudrod put his horn down and spoke so abruptly that his 
voice remained liquid from his last swallow. “Aasa is my wife 
and your queen—and if you can’t recall that, Thorun, then I 
suggest you have your sledge brought so you can go back to 
your own hall.” 

“You would send me out in this storm?” 

“Aye,” Gudrod growled, “I would help you with your wrap- 
pings if it meant we could be rid of you. I got you a husband, 
and you can’t even show gratitude for it.” 

The argument wound down into a series of whining com- 
plaints from Thorun. Aasa lost the thread of it. Olaf still stared 
at her, but she couldn’t meet his eyes. She looked at her food 
without even pretending to eat now. Instead she held onto the 
bench beneath her. She felt ill. Would this hour never end? 


The meal over, Olaf complained of the smoke. “I need a 
breath of air.” Gudrod watched him leave the hall. Olaf didn’t 
look well. He would need to be coddled and fed back to his 
strength. Gudrod followed him out, taking his drinking horn 
with him. 

The fierce wind and the sleet, together with the warmth 
earlier that day, had done their work; with each step Gudrod 
had to break through the ice crust over the snow. Anyone going 
even a short distance would need skis tomorrow. 

A shoveled path surrounded the sward, and, as on most 
winter nights, a torch stood thrust into the mounded snow in 
the middle to light the comings and goings of the folk to and 
from the hall, the kitchenhouse, the brewhouse, and the privy. 
The wind blew the flames to rags. Gudrod saw Olaf plodding 
around the path—and saw his legs suddenly fail him. He went 
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to one knee. Gudrod hurried to reach him. With his free hand, 
he helped him stand again. “You are weak.” 

“Aye, I am the weakest of men.” 

“Well, for one who’s just risen from his deathbed, you aren’t 
so bad.” A gust of wind yanked Gudrod’s cloak. He clasped it 
better about him. “Come back inside. This is a filthy night for 
strolling.” 

“Not just yet.” 

Gudrod tossed. out the ale in his horn. It took a few seconds 
to be absorbed into the snow crust. ‘““T'wice I’ve thought you 
dead. I'll never believe it again unless I see your corpse with my 
own eyes.” | 

Olaf’s body stiffened as if suddenly inhabited again. He 
rounded on Gudrod, his-fists clenched. “What is this marriage 
you’ve made?” 

Gudrod’s goodwill faded. He disliked explaining himself to 
anyone. “I heard from a man who had it from your foster- 
brother—” 

“Ingemor? He lives?” | 

“He washed up too near death to linger, but told the Swede 
who found him that you were drowned—and also that you’d 
got no good answer to the question you’d put to Harold Red- 
Beard. So I paid Agdir a visit myself. I put Harold in his grave, 
and Eirik at his side, and made Aasa mine.” 

Olaf gathered himself so that for an instant Gudrod thought 
he might strike him. “You made poor repayment of their hospi- 
tality to me.” 

“Hospitality? They scorned my offer.” 

“And you couldn’t wait for me to come back to—” 

“Back from the dead? How could I know you had the power 
to play that trick again and again?” 

They glared at each other as the wind buffeted them. Why 
this fury? Gudrod wondered. He felt a prickling irritation. “Did 
you think I would take no for my answer?” 

Olaf’s face went slack and blank. He turned his head aside. 
“It doesn’t matter now what I thought, does it? You sent me to 
fail. You meant only to gain some excuse to go to Shieldness 
with fire and swords.” 

“What if I did? A king can never let sentiment, or even law, 
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override good sense. I wanted Aasa Haroldsdattir, and I wanted 
Agdir, and I saw the way to win both. I would have been a fool 
to let Enrik ally himself with the Jaederen. He’d already ab- 
sorbed Veliant’s jarldom, and without even a spear thrown. 
The dreamer was gathering too much power.” 

“Maybe he wasn’t such a dreamer, Maybe you don’t have to 
kill and burn to be a good king. Harold hadn’t attacked a 
neighbor in years and his people loved him.” 

Loved him? 1s that what Olaf thought made a good king? 
Gudrod didn’t know this son of his. 

Two thrallmen, wrapped in brown cloaks against the freez- 
ing wind, came out of a nearby house. Gudrod said, in a tone 
too low to carry, “If you saw Harold, then you saw the vultures 
flying about him, waiting for him to breathe his last. There is 
little honor in dying that way, on a bed of sickness. I gave him 
a warrior’s death.” 

The cloaked men greeted them with voices mufHed by their 
hoods and passed on. When they were out of earshot, Olaf said, 
“So you gave him a worthy end—and killed everyone else, 
being careful to leave no one but Aasa with a claim to the high 
seat there.” 

“T saw them all howed, for her sake.” 

“And made her your captive queen. She’s your wife against 
her will.” Some emotion made Olaf’s voice raw. 

The urge to defend himself rose in Gudrod. “She let the 
hammer be placed in her lap. She wasn’t all that unwilling in 
the end.” 

“In the end?” Reflections of the wind-bannered torch ca- 
vorted in Olaf’s eyes. 

Gudrod smiled. “She tried to kili me—you should have seen 
her.” He felt the pride burst in him. “She rose up from dead 
Harold’s side and came at me with a woman’s eating knife. I tell 
you, I admired her more for that than [ve ever admired a 
man’s deeds.” He wished he hadn’t poured out his ale now. He 
wanted a drink. ““A woman’s knife! Can you imagine? But that’s 
all in the past. She’s learned to love me well enough since then.” 

“TI don’t believe you. You killed her family and took her by 
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rape— 
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“Not rape, I used no rape.” His anger climbed. Who was this 
youth to question him and all but accuse him of lying? “If 
there’s any proof of a woman’s love in her bed manners, then 
I have reason to believe that Aasa Haroldsdattir loves me well 
enough. She snapped her teeth and glared at first, but that’s all 
changed.” He thought of the smoothness of her skin. Her scent. 
The tips of her breasts, which were like two drops of gold to be 
rolled under his fingers. He couldn’t help but smile. “Aye, she 
loves me well enough.” 

Olaf was studying him. But Gudrod had tired of this conver- 
sation. He was cold and wanted to go in; he wanted a horn of 
heated ale. “Give over, Olaf. If a man will conquer and hold 
then he must forget high creeds. Do the gods act in the name 
of right and good? Bah/ And if they don’t, then why should those 
of us who have their blood in our veins be over scrupulous? 
Burn out the world!—that’s my advice. Then it can never creep 
up behind you.” 


Olaf had returned from the dead, and now Aasa walked like 
a corpse. On her wedding day she’d assumed she would never 
feel the grip of fate fastened more viciously on her. She’d been 
wrong. 

For a man who had been dead, he seemed very much alive, 
however, and comely and young. Thin, yes, and not as strong 
as he should be, yet still he stood straight as a mast. Aasa, in 
comparison, felt like a hag upon whom age had scratched the 
boldest signs. 

Though she made herself available, he didn’t attempt to 
speak to her. She managed to stand near his place when he 
came in for the evening meal the day after his return, and as he 
walked toward her, her heart.skipped. She felt a wave of dizzi- 
ness. He came on, but without seeming to see her, so that at the 
last possible instant before she could be walked down lke a 
barley stalk, she numbly stepped aside. 

Clearly, he blamed her. Was she to blame? She hardly knew 
anymore. It might be wisest after all to throw herself in the river 
where the current narrowed through the gorge. It would be 
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frozen now. She imagined herself standing at the lip of the stone 
cliff she had visited, swaying forward, leaving her feet, her arms 
and legs spread, nothing but the wind beneath her and the ice 


below. 


Chapter <Fourteen 


That evening, as the men of Drengshold talked along the 
longbenches—of making ax music, mostly—their ale filled the 
smoky hall with a fumy aroma that made Aasa feel nauseated. 
She escaped as quickly as she could. Gudrod, in an irritable 
mood, caroused later than usual, and soaked up a good deal of 
ale and purple wine. It was near morning when he came to bed. 
His face was flushed and his eyes held an unnatural shine. He 
undressed noisily. Though he took Aasa into his arms, he was 
too drunk to do more than pinch and pluck at her breasts. She 
wanted to scream, Leave me alone for once! And her relief went 
deep when his hand fell idle and he snored softly against her 
shoulder. 

What did such a man dream of? Silver? Gold? Did he lust for 
another steading to add to his estates? Or another king’s realm? 
Aasa lay awake with him on her right and on her left a tapestry 
that she’d stretched over the gable wall to keep out the winter 
drafts. Even with Olaf under the same roof, she’d had to submit 
to Gudrod last night. ‘Thank the gods he was too drunk tonight. 
But tomorrow, and the night after that .. . her thoughts grew 
as wild as the wind that buffeted the wall beside her: The gods 
have certainly inscribed a charm for me, they’ve sealed my life 
with three runes: Yearning, Raving, and Lust! 

Gudrod turned from her. She placed her hand over her belly, 
over the vessel in which his seed had taken root. She felt such 
a wash of revulsion that she sat up. 

He didn’t rouse. Carefully, she eased to the foot of the bed. 
He slept on. She dressed in the dark, putting on everything 
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she’d worn that day, her short-sleeved chemise, her gartered 
leather leggings, a long flowing overdress, a cloak. Gudrod 
turned over. Did he whisper something? Her name? He snored 
again. She couldn’t find her shoes—she’d put on red shoes with 
silken latchets this morning, but she couldn’t find them now. 

He muttered again in his sleep. She must forget about shoes. 
Her cloak about her, she opened the chamber door. She closed 
it silently behind her as she stepped into the hall. 

Only the glow of red ashes illuminated her way at this late- 
early hour. Deep shadows clung to the corners. Sounds of 
slumber came to her from the folk who lay soft and secure 
between their sheepskins on the benches. Down the length of 
the hall she went, her bare feet careful-on the rushes. No one 
stopped her. She refused to look in the direction of Olaf’s 
closet-bed. Gudrod had jested at the evening meal that Olaf 
must have Magra now. “She'll nurse back your strength.” Then 
added, “Anyway, I have no use for her anymore. You might as 
well have her as let the men get at her.” 

Had the woman gone to his bed? Did he toil over her even 
now, that flesh-and-blood woman of such godly beauty? 

Aasa went up the steps and felt her way out the main door. 
The wind immediately caught her cloak and blew it back from 
her shoulders. She gathered it and tightened the strong clasp 
beneath her chin. She stood for a moment listening to the 
soughing of the pines near the hall. No regular watch guarded 
Drengshold. What need did the Hunting King feel for watchful- 
ness? 

She left the shelter of the long building and went out on the 
shoveled path. ‘The torch in the snow had gone out. Darkness 
bloomed grape-black over the estate. With no moon, only the 
eerie glow cast by the snow guided her to the paddock fence. 
The wind harped strong music in the air, the music of deadly 
winter, It, and the sleet, had made ice of the paths. Folk and 
cattle and horses had left imprints as hard as though cast in 
iron, which bruised her bare feet. 

The paddock fence pointed her toward the way leading up 
to the gorge. The snow lay less trampled away from the build- 
ings. She broke through the crust, not with every step, but with 
every third, or-fifth, or eighth, so that she never knew when she 
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would sink down to her ankle, her knee, her thigh. The shat- 
tered ice scraped her leggings. By degrees her feet went numb, 
then her calves. She suspected her hose had worn thin and 
given way, and that the soles of her feet were ripped. But she 
felt no pain. She went on, heedless. 

She came to Gudrod’s high place. There had been a glut of 
offerings to Odin and Thor today, as well as to Frey, because 
of Olaf’s return. Even a thraliman had been sacrificed, an old 
man who couldn’t produce as much as he ate and was therefore 
of no more worth. Aasa imagined only too well the human 
carcass hanging somewhere above her in the rowan trees, 
creaking in the wind like a lantern. Bile rose in her throat. She 
swallowed it down and struggled on. 

Now she had no semblance ofa cleared path. The trees grew 
denser, and she saw even less where she placed her feet. ‘The 
land sloped toward the river gorge. She took more care, for she 
had no desire to have her purpose snatched out of her hands. 
While climbing over yet another coarse, icy drift, one foot 
plunged in so deep she felt her hamstring pull. She had to use 
her arms to haul herself out. After that she found nothing but 
a slippery, hardened surface that sloped ever more steeply. She 
couldn’t say where she was anymore, or exactly where the drop 
to the river lay. She went on with fingers spread and groping. 

The slope grew more abrupt. She sensed she was near the 
edge when her feet slipped. She lurched, cried out, toppled onto 
her back. She could get no purchase, with feet or hands. She 
shd down the icy incline. Her gown caught on something that 
pulled her sideways, but then the fabric tore and she slid on. 
Her hip bumped something hard, big. Her body slid around 
it—a fir trunk. She reached back with her left hand and got a 
fingerhold in the rough bark. That tenuous grip checked her 
slide—but for how long? She concentrated every bit of her 
strength in her fingertips and drew herself back toward that 
tree. 

At last, she got a better hold, and threw her whole body 
around it. As her blood tore around in her veins, she embraced 
that fir trunk with all her being. 

Let go! The edge is close. Do what you came to do. Let it be 
over! 
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Exactly then she felt something move in her womb, that 
slight yet unmistakable coiling that has awed women since the 
dawn of time: her child quickened to life. 

If she let go of her tree she would start to slide again immedi- 
ately. Cautiously she positioned herself on the up-slope side. 
Now she could straddle it, and lean into the trunk, and embrace 
it like a lover. The boughs overhead crashed, and the wind 
howled. The darkness swarmed with ugly noises. 

If I had any courage at all, any honor, I would let go of this 
tree. 

Yet even as she thought this, her senses waited: would it 
move again? 

Let go! It’s Gudrod’s child. 

The next hour was long. The cold penetrated her clothes and 
she ached to the bone. She grew drowsy. Fleeting images flared 
and brightened in her consciousness, chance images at first, 
made up of odd bits of daily life. 

Egil the Simple smoothed his orange-gold beard and said, “Lapps eat we. 
Their witchery makes tt into steaming meat.” A childhood frend, Kstrid 
Reginsdattir, told her, in little girl fashion, of a man who had died nding 
on treacherous ice. They were both young, unripe children again, surrounded 
by kinsfolk and friends—though many of the people were from Vestfold. 
Indeed, Aasa was in the hall at Drengshold. Eyvind the Fat gave her an 
order, as if she were a thrall. “Fetch me a draft of mead.” She looked at 
Gudrod, who sat with his face hidden behind his hands. Though the men 
went to bed, Aasa must go on bearing food and ale to them. A vague figure, 
Fafnir of Faederen, fumbled with his spur buckles to loosen them. He was 
too slow to wed her. The old wntch-wife, Freydis, took Aasa’s head between 
her hands. “I read it all in the pansy, you know.” Freydis became Gudrod, 
sucking at her and stroking her, his tongue in her ear, on her epeldds. 

Exrik appeared, blazing with gold, but with a strangely white, impasswe 
face. His eyes were pewter-colored, and his voice the same soft, well- 
tempered voice she remembered so well: “It wont be easy to umtte Norway.” 

Firik, Eirik, where have you been! I’ve looked for you everywhere. 

Harold’s voice gasped, “You are untrue to us, Aasa. You seek to end your 
life before _you’ve avenged us.” 

Eirik’s eyes glowed in the shadows of his eye-sockets. “Aasa, your 
offspring will fulfill my vision. Look well to the son in_your womb.” 
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Their umages faded. Firik! she beseeched desperately, stay! Father! But 
Harold’s form also darkened. 

The dream swung. She stared up into Olaf’s green eyes. She touched the 
silk of his mouth with her finger. All his hard heaviness pressed down on 
her. She opened her legs and urged him into her. He held himself back, 
wouldnt owe her what she wanted, needed—his son. But then Gudrod was 
plunging into her, deeper. 

She woke with a start, and forced herself to stay awake. She 
clung there above the river for another half-hour, alternately 
drowsing and starting awake, until the first light showed her, 
with a shock, that not four feet from her tree lay the steep drop 
to the gorge. She’d spent the blind night perched right on the 
edge. She’d been on the very brink when she’d found her 
fingerhold. 

All her resolve gone, cautiously, cautiously, she got her feet 
beneath her. She’d been motionless for so long she feared she 
might break into a thousand tinkling pieces; but she stood up. 
She could see right over the edge then, saw the ice down there, 
the sharp glitter thrown up into chaotic shapes and shards, 
unspeakably grand and ghastly. 

Her bare feet were shoed in ice, yet she crawled back up the 
shppery slope. Her arms felt numb as she inched along, clasping 
at stones embedded in the snow-ice, and at the uncertain tips 
of seedling trees. Eventually she felt brave enough to stand. She 
gave the slope behind her one last look, then started back for the 
hall. 

The wind had abated, but it was still more dark than light 
when she came into sight of the buildings. Everything looked 
cold and mournful. Not a horse whinnied, and the first cock 
hadn’t yet crowed in the cow byre. Frigid and stiffin every joint, 
Aasa folded her arms for warmth and hunched down into her 
cloak. The iron-hard imprints in the snow around the sward 
were an agony to her bare feet now—but a detached agony, as 
though it were another person’s. 

The long hall stood silent; no one had risen. Inside, a heap 
of black and white ashes filled the hearth. The rows of benches 
yawned as black as graves tenanted by an uneasy dead. From 
one, an arm stuck straight out with the dark hand turned up 
and the thick fingers closed. Two unsynchronized snores quar- 
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reled absurdly. She tread shoeless upon the reeds—not to Gu- 
drod’s chamber, but to her bower, and there, standing on the 
step of the cold, unused bed, she undressed. Stains soiled her 
overdress, perhaps permanently. The hem of her underdress 
was torn to rags. Her leather hose were mere scraps. ‘Throwing 
them aside, she crept naked among the stale bed furs. 

The chill bit her to the bone. She pulled the furs over her 
head, and drew her knees to her chin. She began to shiver then, 
and to feel the cuts in her feet and the aches in her muscles. 

It was that hushed and pregnant time just before the world 
awakens. With the first cockcrow, Gudrod would rouse out of 
his drunken sleep and reach for her—but she couldn’t bear to 
have him touch her just now, couldn’t trust what she might say 
or do. It would be easy enough to claim she’d felt unwell during 
the night and rather than trouble him had decided to come in 
here. The tale would explain her lying abed late as well. 

In time, she grew warm and dozy. Her mind went, in an 
oddly detached way, back to that vision of Eirik. “Aasa, your 
offspring will fulfill my vision. Look well to the son in your womb.” 
Harold’s words returned as well. “Avenge us.” It made her want 
to weep, for she didn’t know how she could accomplish both. 
If she cut Gudrod down in his sleep, his oath-men would kill her 
the moment they discovered the deed, and the child within her 
would die as well. She could do only one or the other, kill 
Gudrod or look to the child. She could satisfy only one, Eirik 
or Harold. Or Olaf. 

But hadn’t the time come for her to satisfy herself, to decide 
for herself what her life was to mean? And so she did choose, 
then and there. 

“Forgive me, Father,” she whispered, before she fell asleep. 


These were lonely, suspicious days for Olaf. He couldn’t 
believe Gudrod when he said Aasa loved him. And he couldn’t 
not believe him. He kept thinking of Aasa kneeling over the 
sweet water in the pasture of Agdir, studying her reflection to 
see if he had changed her by making her a woman. He kept 
thinking of her simple request: You could take me away with you i 
your ship! 
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If only Eink hadn’t found them out! It made him angry with 
the gods to think how close they had been. It enraged him. This 
new rage joined that old one against his father, which had never 
abated, which had fed on itself these many years and now grew 
apace of these fresh offenses. 

The day following the wind-and-ice-storm came with a quiet 
snowfall that covered the land anew with powder. The follow- 
ing day the sky cleared, and Aasa came out of the hall. Blinking, 
she went to the house where skis and staffs, ice-crampons and 
ice-picks and skates made of bone were stored. Olaf watched 
her put on a pair of skis and start for the forest. He’d been 
strengthening his left arm with some spear-throwing, but now 
he stopped. He’d had opportunities to talk to her and he’d 
scorned them, but he felt an increasingly strong need to vent his 
anger somewhere. He glanced about. Thietmar was in his 
smithy. Nearer the hall, shaggy-headed Thurketil twisted a 
bowstring while Ulve bent a bow for him. Dan Brihtnothson 
was making some arrows. None of them seemed to mark Aasa’s 
movements. 

Olaf leaned his throwing-spear against the upright log he’d 
been using for a target. He took a deep breath, as if he were 
about to leap into dark, cold water, then he bantbaecel toward 
the storehouse where Aasa had got her skis. A casual glance 
over his shoulder told him she’d reached the woods. With a pair 
of skis hurriedly strapped to his feet, he set out after her. 

He spied her ahead as he ducked under the first pines. She 
seemed out for nothing more than some fresh air, moving 
slowly, gliding through the ice forest. He shortened the distance 
between them. “Aasa!” 

She stopped, turned. The snowlight pearled her face. Her 
hair seemed brighter, her person more honeyed than he’d re- 
membered. His heart throbbed as he skied to a stop before her. 

Upon closer scrutiny, her face just looked pale, and her eyes 
leaden. She’d changed from the girl who had burned so brightly 
in Agdir. Yet the force of his feelings for her shocked him, the 
powerful sense of intimacy between them, between their minds 
and hearts and souls, which had sprung into life the moment 
they'd first looked at one another and which he’d never felt with 
any other being. Was it possible that Gudrod could ever share 
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this with her, this miracle, this mystery that welded them into 
one? 

She didn’t seem surprised to see him. Had she planned this, 
waited until she saw him alone, then placed herself where he 
could see her go into the forest? He’d been such a fool not to 
speak with her before. 

Neither of them broke the silence, though everything in him 
cried, Fall against me, touch me, kiss me! But she stayed where she 
was, waiting. He tossed his hair back with a quick, nervous 
movement of his head. She didn’t quite look at him; her leaden 
eyes kept glancing off as if he were too dazzling. Or did she feel 
too ashamed for betraying him? At last she said, “You shouldn’t 
have followed me. We might be seen. You’d better go back.” 

Her voice struck his heart. It was the same voice that had 
spoken to him in Agdir, but it seemed a fraction deeper now, 
and more resonant, and maybe a shade darker. 

“Go back, Olaf. There’s nothing to come of us talking, noth- 
ing to be said, nothing to be done. It’s over.” 

“It isn’t over! It’s hardly begun!” 

She didn’t answer, only went on waiting. Her refusal to look 
him straight in the eye suddenly became all the provocation he 
needed for his anger to seethe out. “Do you realize what you’ve 
done?” He took her by one arm. 

“T realize everything.’ His anger seemed to have no effect on 
her; her tone remained the same. “I would give my hands and 
legs to be able to alter things, but I can’t. And neither can you. 
He marked me out and would have me. I don’t know how I can 
ever be happy in this world again, but so it is. And so it will be.” 

His heart contracted. All he heard of this was that she didn’t 
love Gudrod. 

“Let me go, Olaf.” 

Instead, he moved closer. “Aasa, we can still be together. I 
don’t blame you for what he’s done—” 

“Don’t you? It seemed you did.” 

“He told me . . . he said you’d learned to love him—but now 
I see he lied.” 

She started to say something, but then didn’t. She gave her 
head a little shake, as if dismissing some trifing thought. 

“Tm sorry for doubting you.” 
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“Well, it’s gone beyond that now. It’s too late for us, Olaf.” 

“It’s not too late. We can go away together, just as we 
planned before—” 

“Give up on me, Olaf. It zs too late.” 

Revulsion twisted his belly, for he suddenly imagined Gu- 
drod kissing her, touching her, taking her. She observed the 
look, and with sharp perception marked its cause. She turned 
her face away. 

He felt the color seep from his cheeks. “Aasa,” he whispered, 
bending down, “do you love him?” 

She said, “I’m not the maiden you met in Agdir. When he 
carried me to his ship, that was the end of who I used to be. He 
drew that old life out of me—into himself, I think.” Her eyes 
met his. ““That’s the secret of you Ynglings, isn’t it? Just as the 
gods draw life out of animals sacrificed to them, you draw the 
life out of your prey.” 

“No, Aasa.” 

“Yes!” She insisted on the point. “You just haven’t learned 
it yet, Olaf. You'll feel it one day, when you put on his horned 
helmet. Then you’ll be like him, youll be the god-king.”’ She 
looked away again. “Do I love him. I’m his—his thrall. I under- 
stand those folk better than I did. I understand now that when 
someone’s power over me is absolute, I too can learn to cringe 
and look for ways to be reconciled with what I’m given.” 

Olaf’s innards flinched. 

“He treats me kindly enough. A woman is lucky to get a 
husband who doesn’t beat her, and who provides for her gener- 
ously, Rafforta says many women have less happiness than I 
have in Gudrod.” 

“Happiness? How can you use that word? Can’t you see how 
pitiful you’ve become? We’ll go away—” 

“No.” She made as if to move away from him. “I must get 
back, Olaf.” 

He squeezed her arm tighter. “We'll go away!” 

“It’s too late, I tell you.” 

“Pll carry you away! I don’t blame you for anything—but if 
you continue like this, I wel blame you.” 

Her eyes met his fully. “It’s too late. Don’t you understand? 
It was always too late for us.” 
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“What does that mean?” 

Another slight shake of her head, seeming to dismiss him. 
“Let me go.” 

It wasn’t too late! Why wouldn’t she listen? He didn’t care 
that she’d lain with his father. He would forget that in time, and 
so would she. 

But her eyes said no. His hand on her arm fell away. All his 
anger sprang back. ‘May a foul fiend fly off with me the day I 
love a maiden again! J thought you loved me, too, but I see you 
never did. It makes me wonder what kind of woman you are, 
to let a stranger take you and then let his father wed you.” He 
felt hard and cold and unforgiving, and full of such bitter 
loathing that she couldn’t help but feel it. In fact, her next 
breath broke. Would she weep? 

Weep, Aasa! And I'll take you in my arms, and then it will all be right 
again between us. 

But her eyes remained dry and leaden. She tried to say 
something, but either her will or her breath failed her. She 
reached into a pocket beneath her cloak and produced the vow 
ring he’d once given her. She held it out on her open palm. 

He didn’t want to touch it, that token of love. He turned his 
back on her and started away. He’d lost her in every detail. He 
loved her but, the gods be willing, he would learn not to. He 
flung out a clenched fist as he started off on his skis, and cursed 
into the crystalline air with the fury and rage of a man who had 
lost and lost, until he didn’t care anymore what he did in the 
world. He swore that he wouldn’t grieve over a mere slut. He 
regretted that he’d ever come home. A line of poetry came to 
him suddenly: 


Ringbearer, no-wife 
Thief of my peace. 


Aasa stood looking at the place between the trees where she’d 
last seen him, wondering if he. might come back. Her eyes 
begged him to, even though she’d driven him off. When it 
became clear that he wouldn’t, emptiness spread in her. She 
was completely alone—and yet not alone. She looked up at the 
trees rising until they ended in spoked wheels of branches 
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against the sky. A single bough creaked. How could she ever | 
learn to love this life growing inside her, inside all this empti- 
ness, this bit of life which she’d never meant to be—yet how it 
cleaved to her! How it grew against her will! How, when Olaf 
learned of it, it would destroy the last shred of his care for her. 

She stared up at those tall trees that ended in the sky until she 
felt dizzy and ill. Then, for the first time, she wept. She wept 
silently, clapping her hands over her mouth so no one would 
hear. She realized the futility of it, yet there seemed nothing to 
do except let it have its way with her, nothing but to wait out 
the pain, and hope that the worst of it would fade. 

Hence one of the hours of that day was lost to her: it was 
nothing but a blackness and an ache. 

When she came out of the forest, she stopped and stood 
squinting down the snow-glazed slope toward Drengshold. The 
hard sunshine that had glared off the fields was gone; the late 
afternoon hung smoky and somber above the estate’s rooftops. 
In the west, cold streaks of yellow light showed where the sun 
had set. The river curved around the stronghold like an arm of 
shining ice. By it lay Gudrod’s snow-filled longships on their 
racks, their curled serpent’s heads rising as if to see over the 
muffled drifts. 

Aasa skied down to the hall, to her private Hel, which she 
hardened herself to bear once more. And she would bear it, she 
knew, for now she’d tested herself thrice, against Gudrod’s 
desire, and at the edge of the gorge, and finally against Olaf’s 
implorings; and she’d discovered, to her horror, that she was 
too strong to have her will broken. Where had she learned this 
strength, which would surely cause her a life of sorrow? 


Chapter Figteen 


As the night came, Aasa clad herself in yellow silk and, as she 
moved about directing the servants in serving the evening meal, 
a gold arm ring glittered on each of her arms. It pleased Gudrod 
for her to dress well—and she was determined to please him. 

A thrall freshened the longfire; red sparks danced in the air. 
Olaf took his seat and immediately swung his eyes to find 
Magra. He gestured, and she came and sat beside him. Such a 
lovely creature, with her pale skin and her shining dark eyes. 
She wore her black hair loose and parted in the middle, and 
gave Olaf a certain smile she had, shockingly beautiful—and 
worse than poison to Aasa. He said something, and Magra 
tilted back her head and laughed charmingly. 

With that sound still passing through Aasa, Gudrod suddenly 
grabbed her and gave her a bearhug that lifted her off her feet. 
She stared at her husband with eyes cloaked and stupid. When 
he put her down, she smoothed her hair back into its combs. As 
he went to his high seat, she felt ill. It came over her in a wave; 
her palms sweated, her knees felt weak. She closed her eyes. She 
tried to remvoke her decision, she strained to travel back to the 
heart of it, to remember every aspect of what she’d thought and 
resolved. [ must believe. I can’t go on uf I don’t have something to believe 
in. 

However, Olaf’s face surged up behind her eyelids, along 
with a craving so sharp her breath caught. Why did I tell him 
I couldn’t go away with him? The logic escaped her now; she’d 
made a terrible mistake. 

But she must recover herself; people would see. She took her 
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seat at Gudrod’s right. Thorun had chosen to sit by her tonight, 
rather than be pushed further down the bench by Magra. The 
meal began. Aasa’s ears seemed particularly alive to all the little 
jJarrings within the hall, every little wrangle of spite and vanity. 
Svein talked to a burly man with blue and red beads plaited into 
his beard—Thietmar, Gudrod’s smithy, often drunk and quar- 
relsome. 

As the men finished eating and brought out chess and dice 
games, Egil the Simple baited Berit, a tall, strongly fashioned 
thrallwoman who helped with the rough housework. Egil 
caught her skirt, lifting it so that her elkskin leggings showed to 
her knees. She whisked away—but soon found some excuse to 
pass by him again. Eventually she sat down and patted his 
flowing orange-gold beard. He embraced her with shameless 
intimacy, running his hands over her. Aasa should put a stop to 
it; but she sat on as if turned to stone. 

Bald Ragnar stood near a wooden pillar. His dark eyes 
moved from Egil and Berit to Aasa and Gudrod. He sipped his 
ale as he strolled around the hall, watching the men talk and eat 
and game. He paused, as if casually, to speak something into 
Egil’s ear—and the man stopped fondling Berit at once. 

Gudrod kept forty men. They ate, these men, and slept, and 
ate again. (And fornicated when and where they could, for they 
were lustful, every one of them.) Besides these at Drengshold, 
Gudrod could call up three times as many more from among 
his tenant farmers and the stewards of his other estates. These 
people were encouraged to visit Drengshold at their conve- 
nience, and seldom was there a meal without nine or ten extra 
mouths to feed. 

Aasa thought, If ever I have the chance, I will dwell in a 
house all by myself, a little house in some quiet, quiet place. 

Having eaten, Gudrod called for a chessboard and pieces. He 
came down from his high seat and set the game up between 
himself and Aasa. He’d taken it into his mind to teach her to 
play. She’d never had the interest to learn from Harold or Eirik, 
and they had given up on her. She always felt a little panic when 
Gudrod told her to make the first move. Would he lose patience 
this time, would he lose his temper with her witless strategies? 

Olaf lingered over his meal. He ate only with his right hand; 
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with his left, he held Magra’s hand high on his thigh. And from 
time to time he looked into her lovely face. As he fed her a piece 
of his bread, Aasa tasted bile in her throat. Gudrod, glancing 
now and again at his son, seemed amused. He drank from his 
gold cup tonight, and emptied it for the fourth time by Aasa’s 
count. He thrust it at a passing thrall, who took it at a dash 
down the hall and quickly brought it back full. 

Thorun also watched Olaf, and laughed without humor. 
“My brother will quickly forget now all the shipmates he lost at 
sea.”” 

Gudrod looked at his daughter. “What mischief are you 
raking up?” 

‘No mischief.” She fingered a strand of rock crystal beads at 
her breast. “But I wouldn’t want to be sailor under such a 
captain.” 

Aasa moved an ivory rook as carefully as she could. Gudrod 
grunted at her play, seemingly aloof, but really hawk-keen. He 
said to Thorun, “When have you ever been a sailor at all, 
Daughter? Or even gotten further out on the gray sea than a 
mere walk along the shore? When did you last feel salt- and 
ice-caked? Or risked a pirate’s sword edge?”’ 

Before Thorun could find an answer, a fight broke out be- 
tween Svein and Thietmar. The two had risen from their 
bench, and lithe Svein bared his yellow teeth and drove his fist 
into the smith’s ample belly. Thietmar staggered back, growl- 
ing. A yell went up from the other men as they stood, eager for 
some excitement. Ragnar also leapt up, but before he could 
stop the trouble, Thietmar charged, his drunken arms milling 
and swinging. Svein ducked artfully and spread his lips in an 
ugly grin. He hit the smith again, just under the ribs. Thietmar 
doubled over and fell to his knees. 

Ragnar placed a hand on Svein’s chest and pushed him 
backward. Svein’s fists were still clenched, but he was wise 
enough not to swing at Gudrod’s general. Ragnar turned to his 
king. Indeed, everyone looked toward the high seat. 

Gudrod stroked his beard. He fingered a black pawn while 
the hall waited on his words, At last he said, ““You’ve been told 
there will be no fighting in here.” 

“Thietmar—” 
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Gudrod raised a finger—and that easily got silence again. He 
looked at Ragnar. “Svein can live in one of the storehouses with 
the thralls until he learns better manners.” 

Svein’s breath sawed in and out. Aasa saw something crawl- 
ing behind his eyes, some dark, maggoty emotion there. Ragnar 
pointed him toward the door, and they went out into the cold 
dark. Meanwhile, the burly smith rose to his feet. His hair had 
fallen down over his eyes, and he swiped it back impatiently. 
Golden-bearded Egil clapped him on the back. “That Svein, 
he’s nothing but a lump of whale-puke.” 

Olaf said to Gudrod in a private voice, “Since when is no 
fighting allowed in a hall of fighting men?” 

Gudrod’s smile glittered. “Since my queen decided to civilize 
Drengshold.” 

Olaf’s eyes flicked to Aasa. His face all blank, he said to 
Gudrod again, “Yet I recall when you seized King Einar the 
Bald’s kingdom and had him brought here.” 

“I gave Einar every chance to accept my friendship.” 

“Oh, aye, you spoke to Einar in such a pleasant way—so fine 
were your manners, Father! “Let me extend you my goodwill, 
Einar. I won’t snatch your property from you; ’'d much rather 
be your ally—if you'll only fashion yourself worthy of me.’ ” 

Gudrod smiled in a way that chilled Aasa. And Thorun 
giggled. 

“And when Einar refused, you had him bound, and Ragnar 
forced an adder down his throat with a red-hot iron. Somehow 
he didn’t live through that lesson in civility.” 

‘Aasa’s eyes shifted to her husband, who said, with a shrug 
and a twitch of his mustache, “I have become more mild and 
tranquil since I’ve wed again.” 

Olaf continued to look at him as if Gudrod were no one to 
fear. At last he shook his head and turned back to Magra, a 
gesture as final as a leap off a cliff. 


Olaf sat on beside Gudrod’s high seat as the fire died down. 
With one hand he drank from his horn and with the fingers of 
his other hand he traced the grapevines carved into the border 
of the wooden bench. He traced the grooves outlining a wolf’s 
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shape again and again. Taking another drink, he smoothed his 
whole hand over the rings and spirals that converged upon each 
other in splendid bewilderment on that plain of wood, the 
teeming snakes and hoops that pierced one another, the figures 
of warriors and birds that bloomed from the grain, each no 
bigger than a single finger joint. 

Meanwhile, Gudrod rose and took Aasa’s hand to lead her 
to his chamber. The thoughts in Olaf’s head worked like a keg 
of weevils. He quickly turned to Magra. “Go and unroll my 
mattress.” It is the rule in chess-playing that when one’s queen 
is taken, often a pawn can be found to serve in her place. He 
hadn’t yet bedded the frilla he’d been given; tonight he would. 

Magra rose and inclined her head to him. A moment later, 
he finished his ale and also stood. He looked toward his bed- 
closet. A dark chill went through him, something like real fear. 
What if his father’s concubine found him lacking? 

His old enclosed boyhood closet-bed was located near the 
door gable. As he went in, he saw Magra already undressed and 
lying beneath the furs. Her shining hair spilled over the pillow 
almost as though it had life of its own, rippling as things do on 
a hot day. His fears vanished as his manhood throbbed and 
grew enormous in his trousers. Lovely, this foreign woman, 
long-wristed and long-legged and as exquisite as a deer. 

As the last log burned through and collapsed with a sigh into 
the bed of ashes out on the longfire, Olaf lay with his hands 
burted in his bedthrall’s cool smolder of hair. He thrust into his 
father’s woman so hard she clutched at his heaving shoulders. 
Her breaths came shallow beneath him—but he’d slept with 
whores enough to know how they pretended to be pleasured. A 
terrific fury overtook him. He drove into her. His lust would not 
be denied. One pride would salvage the other. 

When he rolled away, she heaved a sigh—and then laughed, 
delicately and low. “You are truly well-traveled, you and your 
keel.” 

He smiled in the dark and fondled her. Suddenly they were 
lovers getting to know one another in a rumpled, messy bed. 
They were both fair and of an age, and she was a disturbing sort 
of female. He found her very placidity strangely erotic. Gudrod 
had bedded her for two years, yet she’d never delivered a child 
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by him. Which probably explained why he’d so generously 
thrown her off to Olaf. A childless woman made a man look 
bad. 

in the dark, Olaf thought: What if I can make her big with 
child where Gudrod couldn’t? The notion immediately took a 
powerful hold on him, and all his limbs turned to her like fingers 
curling in to form a fist. He would never claim any child by 
her—but why shouldn’t he use her? 

He took her again. As he fell away from her the second time, 
she said, “Oh,” in a-small, dazed voice. He propped his head 
on one elbow and toyed with the peaked nipples of her breasts. 
“So now you have been passed down from king to prince.” 

She lifted her hand and threaded it through his hair. He 
could just make out her eyes, which were as dark as her mane. 
“You will be a king one day.” She stroked his beard. 

He looked down at her with smiling scorn. “My father is no 
doubt hoping to foil that plan at this very moment.” 

She didn’t answer. He studied the vague bloom which 
seemed to emanate from her skin, even in the dark. Her loins 
and limbs were a delight to the eyes and to the hand and to 
every sense. He asked, “Are you sorry Gudrod gave you to 
me?”’ But he didn’t really want to hear her answer. “You won’t 
be sorry.” 

“T would like to bear a child.” 

He blinked, as if surprised by some stray spear of light. In the 
next instant, she lifted to kiss him full on the mouth. He put his 
hand under her head, under that glistering fall of hair, and 
moved to hold her closer. It seemed she was made of molten 
stuff. He kissed her again and again. 

But then he thought: Is Gudrod holding Aasa just so? His 
desire dissipated. He moved his body against Magra, once a 
princess, now condemned to an ignoble fate. He owned her and 
could do with her as he wished, take her as he wished. He was 
her master, her sovereign; he was king in this bed-closet, ruler 
of this tny realm. 

But his desire had vanished. ‘Twice was enough. He fell onto 
his back. “Tell me how it was when my father first took you.” 

Her hesitation gave him the uncomfortable feeling that she 
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knew why he asked the question. She answered, “He was as 
kind as could be expected.” 

Olaf grunted in a manner he hoped was ferocious. ‘Tell me 
about when he brought Aasa here.” 

‘Though there was hardly any light in the closet-bed, Magra 
seemed to look deeply into him. She said, “Aasa spurned him. 
She hadn’t yet learned the harsh lesson—or didn’t believe it— 
that a woman has much more to fear in this world than just the 
loss of those she loves. She said that Gudrod would have to bind 
and haul her before his people and force her to wed him. In 
return, he vowed he would lie with her regardless; she would be 
either his wife or his thrall. She answered that she would be a 
thrall in his bed no matter what her title. But then, suddenly, 
she gave in. Her rage seemed to die out, and she came into the 
despair you see now.” 

“You think she despairs?” he asked, as if he didn’t know very 
well that she did. But how could he rescue her if she wouldn’t 
be rescued? He’d offered to carry her away, and she’d refused. 
Helpless fury rose up in him anew. “In the end, she chose to be 
a queen rather than anything less,” he said; “women put great 
store by such things.” 

“She is a thrall to the man who possesses her,’ Magra said 
quietly. “She lives without sign of feeling; she smiles without 
humor; she eats without tasting. The sun goes around and 
around, and the stars and the moon, and her grief is always with 
her. She bleeds, though we see neither wound nor blood.” 

A silence opened around Olaf, broken only by a dog who 
rose outside to bark at the night. 


It snowed all over the Norse corner of the earth; then the 
heavens cleared and the stars shone down again, and the folk 
had a short burst of northern lights. 'To an outsider in this world 
of tight-shut windowholes, the year must seem stuck on the 
ridge of winter; but to those born and bred here the air smelled 
of spring, for it was March now, and the great thaw had come 
within sight of the mind. Expectation stirred up a new atmo- 
sphere. 

The first fine and sunny day after the snow stopped falling, 
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Aasa watched Gudrod rise before dawn to get an early start in 
taking some thralls and oath-men up to where last autumn’s cut 
timber waited to be sledded down to the estate. Most of the 
party, together with their packhorses, would be gone for several 
days, though Gudrod promised to be back himself by nightfall. 

Eleven others, including Olaf, went down to the riverbank to 
see how the boats and warships had fared the winter, and see 
what repairs needed to be made. 

The remaining oath-men, feeling the desire to stretch them- 
selves, set off for a day or two of hunting. Pelts of bear, fox, 
marten, squirrel, and otter were in prime condition now. 

All this activity left the estate relatively free of men. Tonight 
Aasa might eat without a full forty bass voices speaking all at 
once and quarreling at every second word. Throughout the 
morning, she felt the quiet in the lofty hall, and savored the 
sense of roominess, as if she could stretch her lungs and breathe 
deeply for once. 

Or almost deeply, for Thorun’s visit continued. Her child 
cried in a particularly forlorn and piteous way, and Thorun’s 
voice came like a spear-point: “Rafforta, you are a useless 
bump! If my old nurse Grethe were here, she would know how 
to quiet that child. Skut him up!” 

Aasa must get out of the hall. Impulsively, she slung on her 
fur cloak and stepped up onto the sward. Before she closed the 
door behind her, however, she heard, “Where are you going, 
Aasa? What about this—” 

Aasa pretended not to hear. She pulled the door shut firmly. 
The noon glare pierced her eyes. Shading her face with her 
hand, she knew it might only be minutes before Thorun came 
after her. She couldn’t move without the woman looking over 
her shoulder, criticizing everything she did with seemingly in- 
nocent questions: “Why do you do it that way?”’ Midday was not 
an active time in the hall, however, and Aasa could disappear 
for an hour without the roof falling in. She started for the 
weavinghouse. 

Soon she was sitting on a stool by a cozy fire, spinning some 
wool, completely alone. Well, not completely. A strange thing 
had come about: she never felt completely alone anymore. No 
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one had marked her condition yet, but each new pulse-beat in 
her belly seemed to say, J am with you. 

What a thing, to have a stranger inside you. What did it think 
in there? Did it dream? She’d begun to feel a resignation toward 
it, and even a sprout of curiosity—for what other choice did she 
have? And after all, it was her child as much as Gudrod’s, 
perhaps more so, since it was her body that harbored and 
nourished it. 

She took a deep breath and stretched her back, feeling a rush 
of enjoyment to be so solitary. But in that instant she heard the 
scrape of boots outside the door and felt a clench of disappoint- 
ment, 

Not Thorun, however. Olaf. She shut her eyes. What did he 
want? She hardly knew what to say to him now, or what he 
might say to her. She continued on with her spinning. “I 
thought you were all laying out cordage and sails . . .” Her heart 
hammered. 

He didn’t answer. Instead, he said, “I’ve been trying to 
decide if [ should go into the woods and lie in wait for your 
husband. If he’s coming back alone tonight, well, it’s not safe to 
travel alone in the woods at the end of winter. There are wolves, 
you know, and they’re especially dangerous when they’ve eaten 
everything else their teeth can fasten on.” 

So he meant to be malicious. Good. Let there be no polite- 
ness between them, no cordiality. She didn’t want to pretend 
they were just two people who had never known a love of 
extreme and extraordinary proportions. She didn’t fear the 
memories they shared, nor did she regret them, nor would she 
let him make her sorry for them. 

Yet she wasn’t prepared for the next thing he said: “I wish 
I hadn’t met you in Agdir, Aasa.” 

She stared down at the spindle and distaff in her hands, 
which had fallen still. “Why do you say that? To hurt me? It 
wouldn’t have mattered where we met. We were driven to- 
gether.” She looked at him. “Why, Olaf? By what fate, to what 
purpose? Have you ever wondered?” 

“T don’t even know why we are born, or why we die, or why 
the world is here, for that matter—so how could I know what 
the Norns had in mind for us?” 
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She started spinning again. He kicked at a stool near hers, 
then sat down. “Pll keep you company.” 

“And what shall I say we talked about if your father finds out 
we were alone here together?” 

“Will he ask?” 

She shrugged. “It’s no easy matter to anticipate him.” 

““He seems to trust you.” 

“He’s fond of me.” 

“Huh! He may be fond, but he always has two sides, my 
father. Be wary, Aasa; never think you can bargain with an 
Yngling. Gudrod will seem this today and that tomorrow, but 
always he is stone-hard and soil-dark and Hel-mean.”’ 

She didn’t answer. Several minutes passed. She knew he had 
many things he wanted to lay bare. Anticipation strained in her 
as much as fear did. And at last the words leapt up out of him 
in a flash of spite: “I’ve been feeling the need to kill someone.” 
His mouth twisted with the ugliness of his emotions. “Ive 
thought mostly about killing Gudrod—but I’ve considered you, 
too.” 

“What?” she forced her mouth to form a smile, though it 
hurt her face; “you haven’t included the beautiful Magra in 
your dreams of slaughter? You can be sure she’s included in 
mine.” 

He gave her a sharp frown. 

“What a look! Sometimes I forget that you’re an Ynghing 
yourself. Only the gods could flash more fire from their eyes 
than you and Gudrod do.” She looked away from him. “How 
did it happen that I came to be of interest to two such men? I 
was not so fair as many another woman, nor so rich, nor of any 
particularly divine lineage.” 

His voice grew private. “I pretend Magra is you; I keep my 
eyes closed and pretend—” 

“Don’t! Don’t talk about her! I don’t want to know.” 

“Don’t you? Are you jealous? I’m glad to hear it, because 
maybe you really can understand these thoughts I have of killing 
someone. Sometimes it feels like I just ave to. A hollow, hungry 
feeling. And the frightening part is, 1 don’t really care who it 1s.” 

He stopped himself, actually bit his lips to keep further ad- 
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missions from slipping out. And by that she realized he was in 
earnest. 

He swallowed. “Come away with me, Aasa. I ask you one last 
time; [ humble myself to you.” 

“I have conceived.” It came out a whisper. “I am with 
child—Gudrod’s son, the son Freydis foresaw when she so 
reluctantly told my fortune.” She said it not knowing what to 
expect from him, other than that now he would hate her. 

It seemed a long time she stood on the edge of that precipice. 
It took him a breath or two to take it in, then he-growled, ‘““Now 
I know who to lull. He will never live to become a man.” 

That stunned her speechless. She looked at him stupidly. Her 
cheeks felt carved of ice. Her spine went on holding her upright, 
but without her mind’s attention. His face was the face of 
someone she’d didn’t know. His mouth hissed, ‘““You should be 
having my child!” 

She stood and stepped back, letting her work fall to the floor. 
“He'll be your brother, Olaf.” 

He rose as well. “He'll be nothing to me. Nothing! I thought 
that when I came home and discovered . . . I thought that was 
the worst.” 

She leaned against a roof-support. “Please, Olaf.” 

“Please? What do you want from me! Do you think I can 
accept this child? I hate him!” His glaring eyes dropped to her 
waist. And Aasa’s hands reflexively crisscrossed over her belly, 
as if to ward off a coming blow. 


In Agdir, Gudrod’s dealings went poorly. Tostig Forkbeard 
wasn’t the Hunting King and could not make Aasa’s people 
submit. She advised Gudrod, “They are starving; send food; win 
them through mercy.” Instead he sent Ragnar and more arms- 
men. Dan Bnhtnothson returned three weeks later, maimed by 
an ax wound down one side of his face. His left eye was gone. 

“Ragnar is dead.” 

In the silence following this, Gudrod came down from his 
high seat, his eyes on his wife. ““What are you looking at?” She 
stood her ground, swollen belly foremost. And meeting her 
unfalterig stare, he lurched from the hall. 


Dart Three 
An Ax Dale 


Chapter Sixteen 


That night, Olaf woke with a groan. He thought back to 
when he’d first seen Aasa, and when he’d first known he loved 
her. He heard again the chuckling water of the pasture spring. 
He saw her quicksilver eyes and heard her golden voice crying 
out as he locked with her. He bitterly regretted the fate that had 
shown to him what he most wanted and needed in the world 
only to separate him from it. 

The visions lingered, their brief bliss. He opened his eyes 
wide, trying to banish them. He turned to Magra, grazing her 
bare shoulder with his lips. Sleepily, dutifully, she lifted her 
arms to him. He felt the brief and overwhelming weakening in 
his body, the first presentiment of lustful desire, and he 
mounted her. She muttered softly, yielding. 

‘Aasa. Sometimes he could pretend—but not tonight. To- 
night he knew that only a thrall lay beneath him, a thrall who 
seemed unable to conceive any man’s child. And he could 
imagine too vividly Gudrod caressing the woman he truly de- 
sired, at this very moment, in exactly this way. 

Inside him stretched a huge void. He was unmanned. He felt 
himself shrink between his frilla’s thighs. A great longing came 
over him to be released from all this, to turn his back on Aasa 
and leave her to her own fate. If only the weather would break, 
he would get Gudrod to let him voyage south to Skiringssal to 
trade, or north to Tunsburg and Oseburg and Borre. He’d 
never been to Ringerike, which could be gained only by sailing 
far up Olsofjord, up a river, and then up a lake. 

Thus imagining journeys, a ship rocking beneath him again, 
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a square sail snapping overhead, the breeze and the coarse talk 
of his shipmates, he soothed himself back to sleep. 


Thorun went home, and as if to celebrate, the weather 
turned fine and clear one morning, and the sun shone on the 
late snow covering Drengshold. The nights were yet bladed, but 
ah!—the days. Aasa ordered the smoke vents opened fully so 
shafts of sunlight might beam into the hall. The snow crusts 
thawed and dripped. The ice on the river thinned, grew crystal- 
line, and shattered at the least pressure. 

At last, Aasa thought. Now there might be some relief for her 
people in Agdir. Now they could plant, and perhaps get a good 
enough harvest to ease their plight. 

As if responding to the light, she finally grew big with her 
child. As the months of her moonlike pregnancy waned, she 
began to live for the moment when he would be born. She 
talked softy to him: “My son, I long-to see you.” 

The chiid’s movements seemed hardier by the day, as if he 
answered the cry of the season. One night when his restless 
movements kept Aasa from sleeping, she went out to gaze up at 
the ice-bright stars. Dan the One-Eyed, coming from the privy, 
found his queen standing alone in the sward, in nothing but her 
undergown and shawl. Startled, he dared go up to her. “Are 
you troubled, lady?” 

“No, there is no trouble in me.” She blinked stupidly, hardly 
noticing him. She had her head back to the starry arch of the 
sky. Her heart and mind were far off. She saw clearer than ever 
the vision given to her by Eirik’s ghost. 

Eink, Harold—the remnants of her memories of them re- 
mained so engulfing! If she closed her eyes, she saw their faces 
again, heard their voices, and when Eirik said, Aasa, your offspring 
will fulfill my vision, she felt something good rise up in her. 

Dan went inside and woke Gudrod, saying words to the effect 
of: “You ought to speak to Queen Aasa about standing out at 
night in her undergown.” 

Gudrod brought her back to bed and warmed her with his 
own body. He fell asleep with his head nestled against her 
shoulder, his hand on her taut belly. Beyond even his touch, 
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Aasa lay on awake, aware of the babe stirring and turning it its 
half-sleep. 

When her pains began the next afternoon, in her innocence 
she felt no fear. Those first cramps had a rightness to them that 
actually cheered her. The discomfort was offset by eagerness. 
She told no one, and went about her activities as usual. She 
even stood for an hour at the bench in the dairyhouse, scourmg 
pails with Berit after the evening milking. But then the pains 
began to test her, and she went out into the muddy sward. She 
saw Olaf shooting arrows at a mark as fast as he could mount 
them on his bow. He stopped when he saw her, and stood hot 
and breathless and sweating, those green, wonderful, frighten- 
ing eyes turned full-blaze on her. His look said he hated her, 
and by this she knew he still loved her. She longed to go to him. 
Instead, she must go to Gudrod, who stood at a stall in the 
stables, hand-feeding grain to a bull he’d bought for an outra- 
geous sum, a huge beast with shocking horns. 

“Tm retiring now.” 

He frowned and stroked his beard with his fingers. She could 
almost hear his thought: Why is she going to bed so early? 
Then, realizing, he smiled, and turned away from the bull. It 
seemed he might embrace her, and Aasa stepped back. He 
checked himself. For an instant, he looked confused, helpless; 
then he jabbed with his bearded chin toward the forest. “FU go 
up to the high place and sacrifice a lamb.” 

“Remember to invoke Frigga, not Thor. I want no thunder 
or war tonight.” 

Instead of going to his chamber, she went again to the bower, 
and there she laid herself down in the deep feather bed. She 
called Rafforta in to help her. 

As the dogs outside barked at the young moon, Aasa’s pangs 
grew so fierce that she saw that what she’d felt before hadn’t 
been pain at all. She’d never understood that there was pain 
such as this, and the terror of not knowing when it would end 
weakened her. She shrieked, “Odin, help me!” 

“Now, Daughter, don’t,” said Rafforta. ‘““Here, drink this.” 

Aasa drank the cup of milk steeped with herbs, and a dreamy 
veil descended over her, separating her from herself. She 
seemed to float upward out of her body and hover in the air. 
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From this position she observed the scene: Rafforta passing a 
damp cloth over her forehead and cheeks and wetting her lips 
with a fingertip dipped in wine. 

It all seemed to take forever, until the end, when the child 
eagerly sought his parting from her. Aasa had only to push a 
little to help him come, and when his head popped out, Raf- 
forta exclaimed, “Why, his eyes are wide open! He sees every- 
thing!” Then his body slid out, steaming with life. 

A son. A child of white skin, white as reindeer milk, and dark 
hair, black as night. Aasa, as she hung above herself, examined 
the infant, surprised by him, pleased by him, and yet ineffably 
lonely. He would never be just hers anymore. 

Once delivered, she lay for a long time in a lethargy. Her 
body looked empty and uninviting to the spirit that floated 
above it. The child was safely born. Why couldn’t she just drift 
away? She wasn’t at all sure she could love him as something 
separate from her. What if she discovered too much of Gudrod 
in him and not enough of Eirik? 

Rafforta put him, washed and swaddled, to her breast. As the 
thrall neatened the room and made everything comfortable, it 
astonished Aasa to see, from her position somewhere above 
herself, that dawn was breaking outside the windowhole. The 
night had passed and a new day begun. Her son suckled at her. 
She felt his tiny mouth at her breast. And the spell broke. Quick 
as a heartbeat she came back to herself. The child’s tug at her 
nipple shot a lovely flood of sensation through her, as of relief 
from a tension she hadn’t recognized. 

Eventually Rafforta carried the boy out to his father. She left 
the bower door ajar so that Aasa could hear Gudrod shout, 
“Here is Halfdan, my son!” Aasa pushed her head back into her 
pillow and sighed. 

Gudrod himself came to her. He returned the child to her 
arms, and also presented her with a necklace of jewels, and he 
pressed into her hand a gold ring. “By and by,” he whispered, 
“you'll have as many rings as you have fingers.” 

Then he grew quiet, looking down at her. He caressed her 
cheek. He bent and his lips grazed hers. She felt the powerful 
shock that always came with her realization of his desire for her. 
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“‘Aasa.” He gathered her, child and all, and crushed them 
against him. 

All continued well with her, and on the ninth day after her 
lying-in she got up. Rafforta brushed and combed her hair and 
bound it up with a red nbbon, and wound a red silk sash tightly 
about the waist of her gown. Aasa put the rings Gudrod had 
given her on her fingers. She kept thinking, I wonder if Olaf will 
think me fair again? 

But Olaf had left the hall, sailed to Skiringssal to trade for a 
supply of whetstones, and for some iron for Thietmar, and some 
soapstone cooking pots. He was expected to be away for several 
days. 

That evening Aasa felt feverish and must take to her bed 
again. The following day she did poorly. Her fever worsened 
until she shook with it. A local leech-wife came and said, “Her 
feet and hands are hot. We must lay jars of cold water about 
her.” 

This done, Aasa slept. Gudrod dismissed the crone, and 
Rafforta, too, and stayed himself in the bower that night. He sat 
on the steps of the bed and his eyes didn’t leave Aasa’s face. His 
own face looked deathly wan to her as she moved back and 
forth between sleep and wakefulness. She woke once to feel him 
fold his fingers around her right hand. She tried to wake up, but 
every time she surfaced, she went down again, weighted and 
drowsy and sinking. She slept. 

And woke again when he murmured, “Aasa, don’t leave 
me.” His voice cracked. How frail he looked. She saw his age 
in the heavy strokes of his face, in the soft flesh around his 
imploring eyes. He looked so weak to her, so without his usual 
eloquence and grace and might. 

“Tell me—” he said brokenly, “tell me you care for me. Just 
once.” 

With an effort, she opened her drooping eyelids. Though she 
couldn’t quite keep her thoughts collected, she understood that 
she had succeeded; she’d turned his desire into love; and now, 
now she could break him. Light from the little hearthfire 
rimmed his head. She saw, as in a dream, his heavy chest and 
powerful arms. He’d been an unstoppable king, a man who 
took it as his destiny to rule others, a man filled with ceaseless 
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and impetuous excess. But in the end he was only mortal, not 
a god. His was a fleeting glory. She almost pitied him. 

“Do you care for me?” she asked him. 

“I do.” 

“Do you love me?” 

“T... I think I do.” 

“Good. Never say I didn’t warn you how it would be. I told 
you the gods had left it for a woman to give you a miserable 
end.” 

She saw the bitter flash of his eyes. He turned away, and at 
the same time someone lifted the door-latch and ducked in, a 
figure draped in a billowing cloak, a beautiful young warrior 
with sunburned skin, strong features, and burnished, wheat- 
colored hair. Olaf straightened his large frame as he came 
inside the room. “They told me she . . . how is she?” 

Gudrod rose up, his fists clenched. “Get out!” 


Aasa recovered and returned to the hall. An unsmiling Gu- 
drod hosted a feast in honor of his new son. Guests came in 
graceful ships up the river. Other came by land. The dogs 
growled, and the hair on their scruffs bristled as Thorun ap- 
peared, driving a wagon this time, again with her son by her 
side. Asmund had come as well, riding a horse. He sprang down 
and gave the mare a clap on its flank. But the mare only 
neighed loudly and stood stock-still, staring at the growling 
dogs. The couple from Harthagaard were smiling, apparently 
not quarreling at the moment. Thorun said saucily, “Did you 
- miss me, Aasa?” 

Gifts were brought for the queen mother and her child. 
Everyone professed strong interest in the dark headed bundle 
lying in Aasa’s lap. If one woman said to her, “He seems to have 
a good appetite,” a dozen said it. Runa Hrolfsdattir, once 
Aasa’s bridesmaid, brought the new mother a bouquet of spicy- 
scented blooms. Aasa rolled one between her fingers and 
smelled it, then held it before Halfdan’s nose. He wrapped his 
strong little fists about her fingers. Olaf sat nearby, watching, 
expressionless. 

Only one woman looked on Halfdan, and on the jewels 
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Gudrod had given Aasa, with cold eyes, but Aasa was learning 
to ignore Thorun the same way Olaf and Gudrod did. At one 
point, Thorun found a chance to say, “I haven’t forgotten how 
you treated me last time I was here, Aasa. Pll make you sorry 
for that.” 

Olaf happened to be near. “What did you say, Sister?” he 
asked, as cool as the underside of a pillow. 

“Tm speaking to my kin, Aasa.” 

Whereupon Aasa said, “You are less kin to me than a lizard 
is,’ thus showing Olaf she needed no defense against this 
greedy, sullen daughter-in-law. 

That night, Aasa returned to Gudrod’s bedchamber. When 
he came in, his breath smelled winy. Though he pawed at her 
for a while, he fell into a snoring sleep, too drunk to do more. 
Since she’d risen from her sickbed, they spoke to one another 
only with the deepest civility. If Gudrod’s guests noticed that no 
real conversation took place between the new parents, that they 
seemed more than ever like strangers, few were surprised. After 
all, Aasa had scarcely married him for love. What surprised 
them was Gudrod’s apparent bitterness. 

After two days, the visitors were given departure gifts, and as 
the last of them left, Aasa stood just outside the door. Behind 
her, the hall lay quiet and faintly illuminated. The leaden clouds 
of a summer storm had thickened to a dark blue over the 
treetops and towered up against the sky. Little coppery flashes 
flickered inside them. Olaf stood alone at a distance, looking 
down at the river. His back was to Aasa, his fists on his hips, his 
shaggy head unmoving. All the tenderness that Gudrod had 
begged for and been denied welled up in her. Would anyone 
mark it unusual if she went to him and spoke privately with him, 
just this once? She so longed for a word of kindness, of love. No, 
better not . . . he would no doubt rebuff her anyway. 

The first flash of hghting came, and thunder followed close 
after. Aasa went inside to her son. In the bower, she took him 
up, and every particle of his attention immediately focused on 
her face. He made an eager sound and kicked his little legs. Her 
heart squeezed; she wanted to weep for love of this child. The 
gods had sent him to her in recompense. She knew she would 
kill for him, die for him——or live for him. Whatever he needed, 
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she would do. This vow she made without words; it was im- 
planted in the marrow of her bones. 


Magra had made such an awful bargain she didn’t like to 
think about it. She’d never lain with a man except when forced 
to, yet she’d wagered herself to Svein of her own free will—and 
lost! Now she truly was a whore. She dreaded seeing Svein in 
the hall, dreaded the time when he would give her some direc- 
tion: Go here at such-and-such an hour, and I will meet you. 
What if Olaf should discover any part of this? She went about 
with fear fastened on her back like a disfiguring hump. She 
should never have been so greedy! 


Aasa and Rafforta stepped out of the hall into the blue-gray 
twilight. They saw Svein standing under the eaves in the rainy 
dark. He smiled, squinting like a crow. The women went on, 
past the woodyard, stepping carefully to avoid puddles, heading 
for the bathhouse. Aasa looked forward to her bath all week. 
Inside the warm little building, she undressed, climbed into the 
big wooden tub, and settled gratefully into the steaming water. 
The heat caused her breasts to tingle; some of her milk seeped 
out and swirled thinly. Rafforta topped off the deep tub with a 
few more buckets of hot water, then Aasa said, “Leave me 
now.” 

Bathing was one of her few pleasures. She meant to take her 
time. The rain on the roof lulled her. The flickering fire used to 
heat the water cast phantoms against the walls. She lay her head 
back, and the wall-phantoms moved with life of their own. High 
in one corner, the taut silk threads of a cobweb slid with light. 

When finally the water began to cool, she dried herself. The 
fire had died down; the embers glowed blood-red against the 
darkness. She had barely enough light to dress in the clean 
things Rafforta had left her. 

She started back toward the hall during a break in the rain, 
concentrating on her footing, for the path down from bath- 
house included a section of moss-covered, uneven cobbles that 
were slippery and treacherous when wet. And where they 
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ended, the puddles by the woodyard began. A little wind 
snatched all her warmth and spattered her with goosebumps. 

Near the hali door, she heard a quick, whispered exchanged 
in the deep shadows somewhere to her left, beneath the eaves, 
beyond the rain’s reach. She looked around, not so much wary 
as alert. 

“Please don’t make me!” A feminine voice. 

“You wagered and lost,” came a husky male. reply. 

Aasa went inside, into the dim, sooty orange glow of the 
longfire. Soon Svein came back inside as well. His boots were 
muddy, and his blue cape was indifferently caught at his throat. 
His hair seemed colorless, plastered by the rain to his skull. His 
eyes were fierce and silent; they appalled Aasa somehow, as did 
his mouth. 

A few minutes later, Magra came in, very wet, as if she’d 
been standing in the open without a care. Rainwater had 
turned her apple-green cloak black. She threw off its hood, 
showing that she’d coiled a few locks of her black hair up into 
two generous knots at the sides of her head, high up, to keep the 
bulk of it back. Her mouth was twisted with some rare emotion. 
Aasa thought she might be about to cry. But then the expression 
vanished, and she looked as placid and beautiful as always. 

She undid the clasp of her dripping cloak, and breathed in, 
which lifted her full breasts. She put a smile on her face and 
went to Olaf, who sat looking straight forward at nothing, doing 
nothing but rubbing his sleeve buttons. Aasa knew of a tiny 
darn in his cuff, made with beautiful little stitches. Magra did 
wonderful work, though he didn’t seem to notice. He seemed 
hardly to notice her even as her skirts brushed against his leg. 
Her mouth gave that little curl again, as if she wanted to 
cry—but again Aasa thought it might only be her imagination, 
for Magra smiled once more. 

Such a sweet, beautiful, simple smile. But Aasa suspected she 
was not so beautifully simple as everyone thought. She had 
merely found a way to survive, as every woman must, relegated 
to a secondary share of life. Whether wives or temptresses, 
sisters or daughters, thralls or queens, women’s lives came sec- 
ond to the lives of the men who commanded them. 

Aasa looked up at Gudrod, sprawled in his heavy oak high 
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seat, drinking yet another cup of resinous wine. Since the night 
he had bared his heart to her, he’d been drinking more than 
ever. 

The fire crackled, filling the hall with smoky light. Aasa 
wondered if she should speak to Magra, find out what this 
business was with Svein. Or perhaps she should speak to Olaf. 

Both ideas made her uneasy. 

In this sort of weather, the smoke didn’t vent well, and the 
hall soon grew so thick she could hardly breathe. The smaller 
chambers were more pleasant. She decided to retire. She would 
take Halfdan into bed with her, at least until Gudrod came in, 
when she would have Rafforta take him into the bower. His 
wine-soaked father couldn’t be trusted not to smother him. 


Aasa woke from a dream that included Magra and Svein. 
Something about the tryst she’d witnessed had intruded on her 
rest. She recalled now a recent day when Olaf had been out and 
Svein had goaded Magra to dice with him. Aasa had been too 
busy to give it much thought, but usually thralls never gambled; 
they had nothing to wager. Now that Aasa considered it, Magra 
hadn’t worn her armring and necklace lately. She must have 
lost them to Gudrod’s wily bastard son. What else had the thrall 
forfeited to that discontented man? 


Chapter Seventeen 


After four days of rain, the sun came out and shone on the 
wet grass. The roofs drip-drip-dripped. The following day, 
Olaf, who slept poorly these nights, happened to be out to 
watch the dawn. As the sky assumed the delicate tints of rose 
and yellow, he felt again that swelling desire to be at sea, where 
the early light skipped over the crests of the waves. Surely at-sea 
he would find relief from the things that plagued him here. 
Unblnking, he faced the rising sun until, hearing some noise, 
he turned. At first he saw only sunspots, but then he made out 
Svein, way up near the meadow, coming out of a house that 
had belonged to an old thrall couple. The pair had grown old, 
and during the winter the wife had died. Gudrod sacrificed the 
husband when Olaf returned from Sweden. Their house stood 
vacant now, and Olaf’s first thought was that Svein had ar- 
ranged to meet some thrallgirl inside. There was always some- 
thing cunning going on with Svein, something calculated and 
watchful. 

At the morning meal, Svein again crossed Olaf’s notice when 
he stopped Magra and said something to her. She kept her eyes 
down and nodded her head. Something about the exchange 
seemed furtive. Though Svein never once glanced at Olaf, still 
Olaf had the feeling he knew very well he’d been observed. 

It could be nothing; in fact, it probably was nothing. Olaf 
would simply ask Magra what Svein had said to her— 

A feeling came over him, a curious conviction that she 
wouldn’t tell him the truth. 

He made it known he intended to go out hunting for small 
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prey with his bow and arrow. He took care to let Svein see him 
get ready. He went into the woods above the estate, and circled 
back to where he could look down at the meadow and the 
houses. He sat there for an hour and began to feel like a 
suspicious fool. Yet he stayed while another hour passed, slow 
as snowmelt. Finally Svein, hard and slim in an azure-blue 
cloak, came along. He had a carpenter’s hammer in his hand 
as he sauntered up to the vacant house. 

Olaf cursed himself: “Idiot!”? He rose and brushed off his 
trousers. To think he’d sat there all this time when, if only he’d 
asked, he’d have learned Svein had been told to make some 
repairs on the house. 

Olaf started down for the hall. No need to hide himself 
anymore or sit out on the damp ground. Just as he stepped 
forward, however, another figure started up the meadow. With 
dull shock, Olaf blinked: Magra. He stepped back quickly, 
placing a bush before him. He knelt down on one knee. The 
tiny hairs stood on the backs of his arms and a chill crawled over 
his scalp. She carried a broom toward the vacant- house—as if 
she could fool anyone with that. She never did such labor. 
Olaf’s face felt cold and stiff. He waited. 

A half-hour passed before Magra came out of the house. A 
little later, Svein ducked out, his blue cloak billowing at his 
heels. Olaf thought, Pll make your pretty azure cloak red. 

The rest of the day passed like a flame. After the evening 
meal, Olaf moved to sit between Svein and Thietmar, who, 
when they weren’t fighting, were friends of a sort, mostly be- 
cause no one else wanted to be friends with them. At first Olaf 
spoke only to the smith, but then he turned to Svein. “There is 
something we must discuss.” He looked pointedly at Magra— 
and saw that she was watching them, her face stark. Olaf looked 
at Svein again. A stillness had fallen down around the man, 
betrayed only by a pulsing vein in his temple. Olaf lifted his 
horn, drained it. “Come outside with me.” 

Once they were out of the hall’s smoke, Olaf said, “So, how 
do you like my frilla?” How curiously cold and stimulating that 
moment felt. 

Everything about Svein remained still. Eventually he 
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laughed, in an ugly, deep-throated fashion. “I like her well 
enough. Her white thighs are like a feather bed.” 

“Ah,” Olaf nodded, “‘she pleases you, then. ’m glad to hear 
it. I like her well enough myself; she’s a remarkable whore.” 

“Yes, remarkable.” Svein spoke lightly, but his fists were 
clenched now, and his lips shivered with excitement. 

The last spill of sunlight had been wiped away, and the gnats 
had risen. Olaf lifted a hand to drive them off. “Remember 
when you raped that little thrallgirt—what was her name?” 

“Ragnirid.” 

“Aye, Ragnfrid. She belonged to some visiting jarl, and I 
made a playmate of her.” 

“I remember it well. You weren’t man enough to do it 
yourself.” 

The incident burst back into Olaf’s mind: he and the girl had 
been by the river, and Svein had come along. He’d taunted 
Olaf for playing with a thrall, and a girl at that. Then he caught 
the girl. She didn’t struggle. It wouldn’t have done her any 
good, for Svein prided himself in his strength. “Olaf the Mag- 
nificent! Have you taken your first maidenhead yet?” 

Olaf, all eyes, shook his head. 

“Then the time has come.” Svein rent the girl’s poor dress 
from throat to waist, exposing her srnall, hard breasts. Though 
terrified, she didn’t cry out. 

“Come, Olaf,” Svein said, handling her roughly, “suckle 
these little nibbits. When a man gets too old for his mother’s 
teats, he must find others.” 

Olaf stared at the young warrior’s fingers plucking at the 
girl’s nipples. A black foreboding swelled in him, 

“Come, my Prince, let us have proof of your manhood. 
You'll be the pride of your king-father at last.” Svein’s eyes held 
hot, angry centers. He forced the girl onto the cold riverbank. 
The forenoon light streaked the water behind them an ominous 
blue and purple. The girl only whimpered when her thin, bare 
legs were pried open. A gull stood motionless nearby, its beak 
half agape. Olaf backed away. 

The girl’s cry of pain. 

“Come, Olaf! uhn}—this is how a man takes his pleasure. 
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Haven’t I been telling you—whn/—that you must learn to thrust 
your spear?” 

“... You never did learn to thrust your spear,” Svein said 
now. “I had to do it for you again today. Magra wept as I 
rebuckled my belt. She begged for more.” | 

““Well—but Magra’s mine, you know,” Olaf answered. “Nat- 
urally, I will part her head from her shoulders for forgetting 
that—which makes me very unhappy because my father gave 
her to me. You know how it is when you get a gift from your 
father. Oh—I forgot, you have no father.” 

Svein’s pale forehead glistened with sweat; his long nose 
looked pinched and white. Light flamed in his eyes. “I think 
now you'll fight me again, Olaf.” 

“Aye, though I doubt you'll make much of an opponent. It’s 
not as if I’m still a green boy who can be backed into a pig 
wallow. You seem to be fashioned as a sort of a man, Svein, 
enough to be blanket-wise with thrallgirls and such, yet your 
birth says you’re something less. But aye, Pil fight you now, you 
may stake your life on that.” 

‘There has been enough talk.” 

“I agree.” Olaf looked toward the forest. “Though only a 
boy, I was tormented until I was driven from my home. I was 
forced to race with the wild wolves. Have you ever felt a wolf 
breathing at your heels, Svein—before now, that is?” 

They called for their horses. They took weapons and shields, 
but agreed to put on no helmets or mail, to create no scene. 
They wanted no hofnganga, no formal duel with its rigid rules. 
In that gray hour of twilight, they rode into the forest where 
they could to settle a private matter of honor. 

At a distance from the estate, where a broad stone slab 
erupted out of the earth, Svein leapt from his mare and tethered 
her quickly, as if he lusted for his death. Because Olaf had lost 
his sword to the sea, and had found the stolen sword given to 
him by Floki to be inferior, he’d been glad to agree to a fight 
with axes. Svein made the first stroke, which fell on Olafs 
shield. 

“T’ve seen even you strike better than that, Svein. Go ahead, 
swing hard, for J don’t mean to spare you.” Olaf swung his own 
ax, splitting Svein’s shield. “You'll have the fight you've 
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wanted. But no one will be surprised when I tell them I’ve killed 
you.” He parried Svein’s next swing. “Everyone knows you’re 
just the misbegotten dropping of some peasant slut who ser- 
viced a dozen men a day and walked bowlegged for having her 
knees wide-open so much. My father laughs at your claim to be 
his son.” He feinted away, feelmg the wind of Svein’s next 
swing. “His and all his hunting party’s perhaps, a mix of this 
and that one, conceived of the scum of an afternoon’s rut.” 

Svein went at him like’a berserker. He brought his ax around 
at Olaf’s neck. Olaf dropped to his knees and the axe sailed over 
him. Already he knew that Svein posed no contest for him. And 
as Svein finally comprehended it as well, his frenzy grew. His 
face became wild. Their axes clanged as Olaf toyed with him. 
Svein threw down his split shield and clasped his ax in both 
hands—and Olaf’s next stroke took off his right hand and wrist. 
Limb and ax together dropped to the ground. 

Svein reeled back against a rowan tree. He stood there, 
stunned, his spine pressed to the trunk. He lifted his weapon- 
arm; blood spurted and white bone bristled from the ragged 
stump. His expression showed horror. 

Olaf had no pity. “You feel the bite of my wrath now, do 
you?” 

Svein gave a dry laugh. “Remember that the All-Father 
sometimes lets the weaker of two opponents win so that the 
stronger can join him in Valhalla.” 

“You think Odin wants you so badly?” 

“Yes. Finish it. I see the Valkyries . . .” His voice faded, 
though his face still held that ever-arrogant expression. His 
wound gushed. Olaf had seen such gushing before, and knew 
that a man had only so much blood and once it was gone, so 
was the man. He tossed his shield aside and leveled his ax at 
shoulder height with both his hands. The murmuring forest fell 
silent; the wind arrested its flow. Olaf’s blade slid long the plane 
of Svein’s death; it connected with the soft flesh of his neck, 
sliced—but then caught in the rowan’s trunk. 

Nonetheless, Svein’s neck was cut deeply. He sank to his 
knees, pitched over onto the mossy earth. 

Olaf cursed as he freed his ax from the tree. He straddled 
Svein. 
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“Enough!” the man huffed. He lay on his back, his head in 
a puddle of his blood. “You've killed me sufficiently.” 

Olaf felt a twisting lack of satisfaction. “You deserved this 
fate.” Re, 

“Because Iam . . . the elder brother of us?” He spoke in fast 
surges, with long pauses between. “Your frilla cried with joy 
... we laughed about you. It’s been my lot always . . . to show 
you up for the—the mockery you are.” He choked and 
coughed, spraying blood. “You’ve always . . . been less than 
Gudrod deserved in a son. You’ll never be the man he is. . . 
and never be king now. Halfdan . . . Halfdan, now.” He smiled 
in the face of his dying. 

“You’re wrong, Svein. In truth, I take after my father too 
much, which is why you’re at your end tonight.” He raised his 
ax; he would take the man’s head off, after all. 

Svein’s stump of an arm fluttered, as though he wanted to 
gesture with the hand that was no longer attached, to say one 
more thing—yet he didn’t, for in the next instant he shrank into 
himself and died. 

Olaf gripped his ax harder and tensed his arms to bring it 
down. 

But the man was already dead. No recognition lit his eyes; 
they stared through Olaf. The cheek muscles were slack. The 
mouth hung open an inch, as does a man’s when he starts to 
speak but can’t remember what he meant to Say. 

Olaf cursed as his weapon cleaved deep into the earth beside 
Svein’s ear. He sank down on the broad stone slab near the 
corpse. 

Did any truth lay in Svein’s words? Was he less than Gudrod 
deserved? Less than Aasa’s fate required? Less than even a 
thrallwoman needed? 

Magra! That one! He would kill her, too. He would take a 
head off cleanly yet! His anger felt cold and dark and separat- 
ing. He wanted to kill— 

But a feeble woman-thrall? What honor lay in such a thing? 
He didn’t even care about her; she was nothing to him, less than 
nothing, for she was only the shadow into whom he drove 
himself to give vent to his true desire. 

Fle rested his forearms on his spread thighs and let his head 
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hang. He looked into Svein’s dead face. Already the flesh had 
settled along the corpse’s bones. The temples, the forehead, the 
eye-sockets were more subtly molded than ever in life; the 
nostrils were more finely arched. ‘The blue eyes were staring 
and cold. The bearded chin thrust upward foolishly; the ax- 
gash beneath it looked neat and almost bloodless, as if Olaf had 
cut into soft pinewood. 

He put one hand to his chest, and felt the splinter of despair 
lodged 1n his heart. It had been festering there so long, and he 
felt utterly weary of it. 

At last he stood. He heaved Svein’s body across the saddle of 
the mare. He bound the man’s hand in his azure cloak. Mount- 
ing his own horse, he rode down toward the hall. 


Aasa held Halfdan cradled in her lap. His little limbs worked, 
and his chubby little feet. She smiled and talked to him, saying 
silly things, absurd things, completely unselfconscious, though 
she felt Gudrod watching her from his high seat. He was drink- 
ing, as usual. 

The door of the hall stood open this fine evening, and Aasa 
gradually became aware of how Magra walked to and fro out 
on the sward. ‘The thrall pulled her cloak about her, then threw 
it back off her shoulders. At last she came in and sat by the 
hearth. But presently she got up and went out and paced some 
more. Finally she stood motionless, looking toward the forest as 
the first stars came out. Something in her sudden stillness 
alerted Aasa. She gave Halfdan to Rafforta, telling her to ready 
him for bed. She went down the hall to the door. 

Everything seemed oddly arrested outside. She looked where 
Magra looked and saw what she saw. The long, fragile twilight 
had given way to the firmer grip of darkness, but Aasa knew the 
man riding down out of the trees. He rode forward at a foot- 
pace, leading a second horse that carried a lifeless burden. 

Magra suddenly dipped, as if her knees were giving way. 
Aasa stepped close behind her. “Go inside now.” 

The woman looked around, startled. She peered at Aasa 
desperately, as though at a face a half a league off. 

“Go inside.” 
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Magra gave her a solemn stare, but did as she was told. Aasa 
watched her go down into the hall, watched her cross the floor 
and sit by the fire again. She looked around her, blank and 
mute. A cat came from somewhere, Svein’s pet; it rubbed 
against her skirts. She seemed not to notice. Furtively, her hand 
moved across her body, up and down, back and forth, making 
the Christian sign. 

Aasa raised her shawl over her head. She met Olaf near the 
horse stable. He didn’t dismount. As he looked at her, she said, 
“So you found someone to kill.”” She glanced at the burden on 
the second horse. Svein’s dead blue eyes caught the starlight 
and shone at nothing. Olaf stared at her, not speaking, still not 
dismounting. She said, “I saw him dicing with Magra not long 
ago, and afterward the woman didn’t have her little treasures 
from Gudrod that she prized so much. Did you notice they 
were gone? The arm ring and the jewel she always wore? Then, 
a few nights ago, out in the rain, I heard her pleading with Svein 
about something. He seemed adamant; I heard him say that 
she’d wagered and lost and must pay him his due.” 

Olaf swung down from his saddle. 

“I suppose they must have met,” Aasa went on, “and you 
discovered it, and then you had your excuse to do what you 
wanted to do. Are you going to kill Magra, too? Do you still feel 
the thirst? If Svein couldn’t slake it, I wonder if a mere thrall- 
woman can.” 

“This is none of your concern, Aasa.” 

She lifted her shoulders and let them drop. “They tell me I 
am queen here. Those who live under my roof are my concern, 
whether I want it so or not.” 

He held the horses by their bridle reins. “Magra is my frilla; 
I can do with her as I like.” 

“So you can, yet .. . sell her to me, Olaf. I have ring-money.” 
She pulled off the rings Gudrod had given her and held them 
out. “I have one other, but you already refused it. Are these two 
enough? How much does a man pay for a thrall like Magra?” 

He stood silent, unmoving. Then came a little laugh, a puff 
of breath exhaled through his nose, and with it a loosening of 
the corners of his mouth. It never failed to shock her when she 
caught him in some expression of his father’s, for this was 
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Gudrod’s mocking smile. “So be it!” He reached out a blood- 
stained hand and snatched. the gold rings out of her palm. 
“She’s yours.” 

He turned away, and it seemed he wouldn’t say more, but 
then he did, his voice low and taut. “It’s fitting, for Pm weary 
-of trying to make her fair and gray-eyed, of shutting my eyes 
and. trying to make a slave into princess.” His shoulders 
drooped suddenly, but he straightened them again. “I’m weary 
of the strain. It gnaws at me. I want no more, Aasa. No more.” 

His sidelong look showed eyes that glistened, whether with 
malice or with something less spiteful, she couldn’t say. She 
couldn’t trust her instincts where he was concerned. Not any- 
more. He’d changed, and she’d learned to be afraid of him. 
Whatever his feelings were for her, whatever they had been or 
might have been, they were something to fear now. 

She stepped around him, headed for the hall. She said, 
“Wash the blood from your hands before you come in.” 

He didn’t answer her, but only pulled the horses toward the 
paddock gate. 

Soon the hall would be astir with Svein’s death. Gudrod 
would be incensed. Aasa didn’t want to hear it. She crossed the 
sward, anxious to join Halfdan in the comparative sanctuary of 
Gudrod’s chamber before the furor broke out. She paused only 
long enough to say to Magra, “Don’t go near Olaf again. You 
belong to me now.” 


Chapter Gighteen 


Gudrod fumed for two days after Svein’s burial. One of his 
best oath-men gone, and not one of the others had challenged 
Olaf’s story of a fair fight! That boded ill for the amount of 
respect Olaf began to hold among the warriors. Gudrod didn’t 
like it. 

Yet there Olaf sat, casually wielding a carving knife, making 
some wooden bird or beast, looking up at Gudrod now and 
again, coldly, defiantly. Damn him! Why hadn ’t the wolves 
eaten him? Why hadn’t the sea swallowed him? He would never 
die! 

There was much that rankled here, and Svein’s death the 
smallest part of it. Gudrod lifted his cup and slopped the con- 
tents down his beard. He didn’t care. He looked away from 
Olaf in silence and disgust. 

Aasa sat on his right, with Halfdan on her lap. Her son who 
made her smile. The gods left it for a woman to give you a miserable 
end. Gudrod took another drink. He’d drink until he got too 
besotted to stand. Because drunk, he fell asleep the minute he 
fell into his bed. Sleeping with her was easier that way. 

He glimpsed Magra, reduced to serving ale about the hall. 
Gudrod felt a weak stir in his loins as he recalled how submis- 
sive she’d been, her luminous, deep-set eyes like tarns below a 
leafy fellside. Out of nothing but generosity he’d given her to 
Olaf—and what did Olaf do? Sell her to Aasa, a valuable frilla 
like that! And how had Aasa bought her but with the finger 
rings Gudrod had given her? May the gods damn them all to 
Hell! 
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Aye, there was much that rankled. Thrown on the heap was 
the latest news from Agdir. Jarl Regin’s wife, who had been 
living in adultery with Tostig Forkbeard, had been stolen back 
by her husband. Tostig had found her body flung into a rank 
and foul-smelling swale. This led him to an unlicensed raid on 
Regin’s estate, and the burning of the hall there—with the jarl 
in it, of course——all without Gudrod’s consent. Agdir fell more 
and more away from the peace and prosperity which had been 
its main attraction. The entire realm wallowed in war and 
starvation and scarcity. The men he had there complained 
unceasingly. 

Olaf set aside his whittling to say, “I’ve decided to leave the 
country.” 

Gudrod absorbed this—it took him longer than usual, for 
he’d sunk far down in his cup. “When would you go?” He 
didn’t hide his eagerness; this news came to him like finding a 
sudden bright glade in a dark forest. ““The open season is all but 
over.” 

Olaf answered with a dry, “I want to go to Ireland and flex 
myself against the Christians for a few months before winter sets 
in. Pll find a site to winter over there. A man with any wits can 
make his way on his blade-edge in such a poor place.” 

Gudrod said, “I think it an excellent idea.” 

“Good, then you'll give me a ship?” 

“So.” The pleasant vista of saying farewell to this unwanted 
son dimmed. He brought his fist down on the arm of his high 
seat. ““That’s how it is. I thought some félag had approached 
you to join their fellowship—but no, you speak of seafaring 
that’s beyond you.” 

Olaf’s mouth thinned. “Tt suits you that it’s beyond me.” 

“Am I at fault that you have no ship? And all your shipmen 
dead? Look to yourself for that loss.” 

“T was on your fool’s errand when I lost the Bleod-Reek. It 
seems to me you owe me a ship. And a crew.” 

“Why should any man invest in your bad luck?” 

Olaf contained himself remarkably well. “You want me gone 
and we both know it, so fit me out with a good large ship and 
such men as choose to go spread a little death and fire with me. 
And who knows? Maybe I won’t return this time. That would 
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sit well enough with you, wouldn’t it? But if worse comes to 
worst and I do come back, I’ll give you half the profits of the 
venture.” He blinked slowly. “As for my luck, you’ve thought 
me dead twice, and twice I’ve reappeared. I doubt another's 
luck would hold so far as that.” 

Gudrod passed his hand over his face. Aasa was listening 
with a bowed head. Suddenly it seemed everything might get 
better if only Olaf would go. “All right, for half your profits— 
plus the cost of the ship! We have a bargain.” 

“J want a fast ship, and a crew able to see me through the 
excursion out and back.” 

“The ship you’ll have,” Gudrod held up his hand, “but find 
your own crew. With half my men in Agdir, I can’t spare any 
to go with you.” 

Olaf pursed his lips. “So be it.” He paused, then came that 
dry tone again: “And will you outfit your eldest son, Father, or 
must I steal a proper weapon?” 

“Pll outfit you. But not your oarsmen.” 

Olaf nodded. “I want to set sail by the middle of September.” 

Which didn’t give him much time to equip a ship and gather 
his gear and weapons, let alone collect a crew. But let the day 
come forward when the sea once more put distance between 
Gudrod and this wolf of a son. The prospect beat at the Hunt- 
ing King’s mind like a falcon at a windowhole. 


Olaf began the very next morning to put his plan in the 
water. At the riverside, Gudrod pointed. “You can take the 
Wave-Runner there. She’s seaworthy and maneuverable.” 

The ship was seventy-six feet long, with a beam of seventeen 
feet. The bow and stern both extended up into great, sweeping 
curves, the bow ending in a dragon’s head with large glaring 
eyes. A basic raiding ship, she had sixteen oar holes piercing 
each side. And she had a certain grace, yes, and some seawor- 
thiness, but she was Gudrod’s oldest ship, one he’d taken as 
booty many years ago. She wallowed lifelessly on the current. 
Olaf couldn’t help but show his scorn. “If this is the best you can 
give me, then I must have some work done on her. You'll lend 
me your shipwrights, of course.” Without waiting for an an- 
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swer, he gave orders to have the Wave-Runner brought ashore for 
refurbishing. 

Leaving the shipwrights at their work, he went out into the 
countryside to find men—not an easy matter for such a late 
voyage and the plan of wintering over in a strange land. Only 
those without strong attachments, and those who had no out- 
look of a more peaceful pursuit of riches, were likely to take up 
the endeavor; yet Olaf wanted men skilled in both sailing and 
fighting-—“real men to stand with me in a tight place.” 

He visited the fair, broad-faced twins, Rurik and Snorri, who 
had some experience with war. They considered at length every 
aspect of Olaf’s proposal, and flung arguments at him, and in 
general took their leisure before entering into an agreement 
with him. And even agreed, they insisted he go up with them 
onto a headland over the ocean, and cut runes on the-rocks for 
the protection of the Wave-Runner and her crew. 

Others came forth more willingly when they heard these 
brothers were going. Dorsteinn, son of Gudrod’s oath-man, 
Thurketil, was married, but he joined on saying he and his wife 
had so httle to do with one another that he might as well go to 
Ireland and kill a few Christians. “After all, however few there 
are of that breed, they are too many.” Asked about his wife, he 
said, “Marriage! By all the snow of Sweden, it’s a wonder why 
men suffer it!” A short, square, active man with brownish-red 
hair, Olaf felt glad to get him. 

As the news of the endeavor spread, other men came to join 
it. Some, like young Anwend, were sons of Gudrod’s tenants. 
Ideally, a man had a farm of his own; but often young men must 
live with their parents, who in turn rented from a big proprie- 
tor. Stull, these were men who worked the land and raised stock, 
who said aye or nay at the Thing, who made and wore weap- 
ons, and were conscious of their privileges and worth. 

The crowd in the hail at Drengshold swelled. Olafs men, 
with their forward-looking plans, were easily distinguished from 
Gudrod’s, who sat like stones lining the hearth, their shoulders 
stooped, their heads bowed. Olaf heard more than one murmur 
against his father in those days: “Pd go with you myself,” said 
fat Eyvind. “Pd like a ttle ax-work. Gudrod doesn’t want to stir 
more than a league from Drengshold anymore.” 
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“Aye,” said Ozur Wartooth, “I'd even go to Agdir again, and 
settle those people properly. But here we sleep by the fire like 
lazy cats.” 

“Bah!” Thietmar said, “it’s just as well we stay by the fire, for 
every time Gudrod stirs men die—and for what? A place like 
Agdir?” 

Gudrod paid no attention to the talk stirred up by Olaf’s 
enterprise. Instead, he concerned himself with the bull he’d 
purchased last spring at such great expense. It had been 
brought to Drengshold with much difficulty. The wild creature 
was wide of horn and narrow of temper and had a reputation 
for attacking men on sight. Gudrod seemed inordinately proud 
of it. “Here is a bull exactly like me, at odds with everything.” 

As the men laid out fresh woolen cloth for the Wave-Runner’s 
sails, and new line for rigging, and heavy coils of rope, others 
pushed her off her repair racks back into the river, and took her 
out to her mooring place. Olaf took a small boat around and 
around her, directing his men to move ballast here and there so 
that she rode better in the water. The change in the ship. was 
remarkable. She seemed wonderfully buoyant now, and well- 
finished in every detail. 


As Olaf’s plans neared completion, Aasa felt anxious for a 
chance to speak to him. He was always so busy, either gone out 
on his recruiting trips or working so hard he scarcely stopped 
to eat or rest. As it got to be near his day of departure, she grew 
all but sick with fear that he might sail off without a final word 
between them. 

The very day before he was to sail, as she came out of the 
kitchenhouse with a bucket to fill with rainwater from the barrel 
under the eaves, she saw him with Thietmar at the forge across 
the sward. The smith was finishing a new sword for him. Aasa 
put her bucket down and crossed the green. She stood at the 
door of the smithy, watching the metalwork. Thietmar laid the 
sword-blade in the coals and pumped the bellows. Olaf leaned 
nearby. When the metal began to glow, the smith laid it on the 
great horned anvil. That was when Olaf saw Aasa. 

He came out smelling of hot metal. Over his coarse blue 
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tunic and heavy trousers he wore a leather apron. His feet were 
encased in wooden shoes, and a wolfskin cap covered his head. 
On his face lay a terrible blankness. This lack of expression 
intimidated Aasa, and for an instant she forgot what she wanted 
to say. Then it came back to her. She said in a private tone, 
“Are you resolved to weigh anchor without a word to me?” 

Not a muscle moved in his severe face. Thietmar turned to 
see where he’d gone, and spying Aasa, rubbed his jaw and went 
back to work. 

She asked again, “Aren’t we to have a moment alone?” 

The sound of the smith’s hammer rang gleefully. A few 
sparks flew out the open door. One struck Aasa’s wrist, stinging 
her. Olaf took her arm and led her away from the door. He 
seemed impatient with this-interruption. He was more inter- 
ested in what was happening inside, where Thietmar had set his 
massive form in such a way that an ox couldn’t knock him aside 
as he slung his heavy hammer. Olaf said, with hardly a glance 
at Aasa, “Stroll down to the riverside at twilight, down where 
the stallions graze.” 

His manner remained so aloof that she found herself wanting 
to draw closer to him. She wanted an end to this war between 
them. She wanted to take his hand and feel its warmth, to 
exchange kind words once more before he set out on the peril- 
ous Sea. 

“If you’re there,” he said, “Pll be along.” Thietmar’s ham- 
mer pealed. Olaf turned and went back in to the ringing and the 
sparks and the glowing hot steel. 

She watched a while longer. The walls of the forge flared red, 
and Olaf’s eyes shimmered in the brilliance. At last the smith 
put down his hammer and held up the sword. The weapon still 
looked rough; it had no sharpness yet; but Thietmar’s mouth 
slowly spread in a smile. Olaf stepped nearer. The blade 
gleamed in the glow of the forge. Aasa stared with open lips. A 
short blade, edged on both sides, and down the center, the 
blood gutter. 

Olaf removed his apron and rinsed the black from his hands 
before he took the sword and gave it a swing. The glowing 
length cleft the air cleanly. 

“We'll temper it,” Thietmar said, “and get a start on the 
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sharpening, but you'll have to do most of that yourself as you 
sail south.” 

Olaf nodded. He’d carved a hilt from piece of ancient black 
walrus ivory, with vines and petals and tendrils that curled and 
eddied. 

Aasa turned away. He was tempered himself since she’d first 
learned to love him. 


Aasa found Magra back in the kitchenhouse. Ulve, looking 
more hard-eyed and thin-lipped than ever, had lately asked if 
he could buy Magra for a slave wife. Some sensitivity had 
checked Aasa’s inclination to accept out of hand. She felt a fool, 
but she’d decided to ask what Magra’s wishes were in the 
matter. 

The thrall bent over a mess of sheep kidneys as Aasa told her 
what Ulve wanted. “He might be a good husband. Being the 
son of a freed slave himself, he’ll no doubt give your children 
their freedom.” 

Magra lifted the black arches of her brows. “T will never have 
children; I’m barren.” She gave Aasa a moment to absorb the 
obvious truth of that, then added, “If you’re telling me he is to 
have me, then of course he will. But if you’re asking me if 1 want 
to wed him, the answer is no.” 

Aasa pursed her lips against the words that rose in her: Do. 
you think you'll get a better offer? Is the son of a freed slave not 
good enough for you? Did you grow too fond of royal lovers and 
of finery and pretty apparel? 

Only Magra’s willingness to work at whatever task was as- 
signed her since her downfall arrested Aasa’s tongue. The thrall 
had never given herself airs, never put herself above anyone, 
and seemed now, if anything, more willing than before. 

Aasa turned to look in her eyes, forcing herself to see the 
woman clearly. In other circumstances, she might have been 
Aasa’s equal. Aasa found she couldn’t force her to wed a man 
she didn’t want. Ulve would have to take no for his answer. 


x * * 
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That evening, after a late, bloody sunset, Aasa strolled down 
to the grassy pasture at the river’s edge. A flight of geese called 
as they headed south. A breeze blew, and the diaphanous 
willows quivered over the shallows. Gudrod’s longships creaked 
at their anchors upstream. This was a lonely spot, and its very 
openness made it a good place for a meeting that must appear 
innocent. 

She had left Rafforta playing with Halfdan. By now the thrall 
ought to be puttmg him to bed. Gudrod was conveniently 
occupied by a tall, stooped man and his companions, traders on 
their way to Oseberg, who had come upriver asking for lodging 
that afternoon. Gudrod would likely stay with them till late 
evening—~or until they were all stupid with drink. 

Olaf came as quietly as the grass grew. There was nothing in 
his dress to mark him from a peasant, save the leather shoulder- 
patch that made a perch for a bird on his left shoulder. He’d 
said at the supper board earlier, “I haven’t done enough hawk- 
ing. I'd like to get in one last hour before I leave again.” 
Evidently, he’d slipped away from his comrades to meet with 
her. 

There was something stunning about him these days. Per- 
haps it was the sheer hardness of his appearance. Though his 
figure looked as youthful as ever, he wasn’t a youth anymore. 
The new sword at his side, which he’d named Wrath, still gave 
off a tang of hot metal. Ages of immersion in the deep had 
burnished the walrus-ivory hilt which he himself had carved so 
extravagantly. Aasa longed to have the leisure to talk with him 
about this surprising talent for knife-art. 

He stopped before her, impassive and big. His nearness was 
like a potion, the very slant of his belt, the way his tunic pulled 
tight across his chest. Without speaking, they fell into a stroll. A 
brown horse and a black one, both stallions, prideful and inso- 
lent, grazed beside an ancient, tumbling wall of stones. One 
horse mounted the other, then both galloped apart, as if slapped 
on the hams. 

Olaf said, lifting his nose, “I see my luck-wind has sprung 
up.” When Aasa said nothing, he went.on, “I’m not sorry to be 
leaving you.” 

“Do you have no fear of being killed?” 
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“No fear of a warrior’s death.” He pushed the yellow mane 
of his hair back from his forehead. “I fear more the death by 
slow degrees I’m suffering here.” 

She could keep him no more than she could keep sunlight in 
a cage, but what would her own life be like without him? 
Though they seldom spoke, his presence shaped everything. 
She always felt his absences from the hall keenly. What cast 
would her days take on when he was gone for good? Having 
thought him dead once, she could too well imagine the inevita- 
ble sense of loss. 

“Pye always relished seeing strange lands and strange folk.” 
He smiled a stiff, false smile. “And maybe when I’m gone from 
this place, P'll recall myself.” He looked away from her as he 
said this. “I need to get on with my life. I need to forget you, 
so that when I come back I can do what I have to do.” 

“And what is that?” 

He glowered now, and his next words were like wasps out of 
a wasps’ nest. “I’m not going to wait until my father grows old 
and absurd before I take his horned helmet and his high seat. 
I’m not your Eimk.” 

He meant to challenge Gudrod? If only she could count on 
that, and on his victory! “You have no support, no jarls foolish 
enough to dare Gudrod’s reputation. You'd need oath-men of 
your own—no,” she shook her head, ‘“‘not even I could throw 
my loyalty to you, Olaf, though you have all my goodwill in the 
matter.” 

His look was bladed. “Do I?” 

“Why do you look at me so? Why must we be enemies?” 

“ warmed you, Aasa, that if you persisted in living with him 
I would blame you. You made your choice. Even now I would 
steal you away—” 

“No temptation imaginable could entice me away now,” she 
said grimly. Not when Gudrod’s fall by her own hand seemed 
more and more possible. 

“Because of your son.” Olaf’s head lowered like a wolf's. 
“Your little Yngling heir.” 

The way he looked, the way his voice sounded made her 
shiver. She had to remind herself that Halfdan slept safely in the 
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hall. ‘““My son is the center of a design that is greater than what 
you and I want.” 

Olaf radiated contempt. He pulled himself up into his most 
impressive manner—which was considerable. “And so we both 
have our ambitions. Mine is, for now, to go away and forget I 
ever loved you.” He swiveled his head and stared at the shiny, 
moving river. The twilight stretched clear and tender above the 
opposite hill crests. It was time for the moon to get up. The sky 
grew brighter, like metal under gathering beads of dew. Olaf 
said, “I wish I’d never met you, Aasa. At least, not until he’d 
already had his way with you. But loving you first . . . it’s like 
I was offered something from a overflowing cup, unknowing of 
the misery it would cause me. It was really poison I drank that 
day.” 

He said this so darkly, with so much conviction, that a 
strange chill tightened her flesh. She said, ‘“‘How lucky you are 
to be born a man, to be able to sit in judgment of a woman who 
must twist herself into shapes no kindly god conceived in order 
just to survive.” 

He laughed harshly. “You call me lucky? I, too, have lost 
everyone—mother, foster-brother, all my friends—everyone 
who ever cared about me, including you.” 

“But you boasted of your luck when you spoke to Gudrod.” 

His answer came swift and violent: ““What I say to Gudrod 
is what I want him to hear! It taunts him that I won’t die. | 
wouldn’t give him the satisfaction of knowing that something 
deep within me has died twice—once when I saw that you were 
wed to him, and once again when you chose his son over me.” 

“Halfdan—” 

“Aye, Halfdan! My young brother!” 

The moon rose abruptly and speckled the river with silver 
flakes. Its cold light slid shadows between the couple standing 
beside the water. Aasa trembled with the sensitivity of an ani- 
mal who feels feral teeth at her throat. 

Olaf stood motionless and stiff, but his speech came on like 
an outpouring: “Since I came home and found you bedded 
with Aim, blind hate and jealousy have been uppermost in my 
mind. I’ve sat alone and seen no one—nothing but you and 
him. I’ve tried to draw some instruction from the sight, but 
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nothing comes to me. I’ve asked, When will it stop? And it 
doesn’t. It just goes on and on. I hover hungrily at a distance, 
watching you, catching the most casual remarks that drop from 
your lips, as though they’re drops of water to slake my thirst. 
But my thirst rages and—Aasa! there must be a reckoning!” 

“And the reckoning is to forget you loved me?” 

“Aye, so I can bear your hatred when I return to do what 
must be done.” | 

The hint of chill she’d felt earlier solidified. “You mean 
_.. it’s not just Gudrod you want to kill? You want to murder 
my son as well?” 

She rubbed the back of her arms. The moon crept up. Every 
dewy blade of grass and every stone sparkled faintly. She heard 
the horses coming along at a lingering pace, drawn by the 
sound of human voices speaking so low and even. 

“Go, then.” Her voice came out flat. “I want you to go. Go, 
and never come back. May I never see your face again. | ask it 
of the gods. If the only way to stop you is to wish for your death, 
then so be it. You go with my curse, Olaf.” 

He seemed startled, as though some unsuspected facet of her 
personality had just revealed itself. He gave a little laugh of 
anger. “Aye, you would like me to leave the way clear for your 
son.” 

“Yes—for if someone must die, Pd rather it be you.” 

Another puff of a laugh. He folded his arms. “Pll be back, 
Aasa. I'll be king here one day. It’s my birthright, and no one, 
no oné, is going to keep me from it.” 

She took a step away, turned, and started up the slope. 
Though her whole being pulled her back toward him, though 
she felt her soul reach back and back, her legs carried her 
toward the hall, and over a new threshold of darkness, into a 
new country of anguish and friendlessness. 


Chapter Nineteen 


At the first paling of the night, the men were already at the 
final loading of the Wave-Runner. Olaf knew, as if a hand pulled 
at his sleeve, exactly when Aasa came down the path and 
stopped by a fish dryer. She had Halfdan in her arms. 

Below her, Gauthild, the mother of Runk and Snorri, was 
giving her sons each a set of walrus-gut garments to protect 
them against breaking seas and rain. She’d been making the 
waterproofs all night, frantic to finish before her twins left. She 
fussed now, trying the tunics and trousers up to them while the 
brothers shut their eyes and scratched their noses in a great 
show of affectionate tedium. 

Young Horik the Fowler kissed his buxom wife briefly and 
turned away, but she touched his cheek tenderly. “A sweet kiss, 
husband, but scanty.” 

He answered gruffly, “ "Twill have to do.” But she laughed 
and clasped his head between her plump hands and kissed him 
again~—and he responded less briskly this time. 

Olaf had been surprised when Horik volunteered. ‘Though 
known as a happy family man, he’d told Olaf they were suffer- 
ing on his small steading. “Our livestock perished during the 
long winter, even most of my hawks.” 

Another surprise had been Hrolf of Grefsin. The man’s 
daughter, Runa, laid her head against his shoulder and wept 
like an eight-year-old. His decision to go with Olaf had sur- 
prised (and disgruntled) Gudrod as well. 

Out on the river, Dorsteinn and another man heaved their 
sea chests from the small boat onto the ship. Dorsteinn wore a 
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fine woolen cloak, as red as his beard. The heads of two other 
youths showed above the ship’s rail: Anwend fingered his jaw; 
and excitement was splashed across Slemme’s face. 

Sea birds circled, swooped, and planed on the gentle wind. 
A pair of swans floated on the silver water. The departing ship 
remained one man short of its thirty-two oars. They would have 
to cruise along the coast, asking at each farm for another oars- 
man—a nuisance, because it was late in the season and they 
needed to get the sea-crossing behind them. 

Even as Olaf thought this, a stranger came right up to him. 
“My name is Ivar Grimkel. I'd like to go ona jaunt to Ireland.” 
He seemed faintly hostile. 

Olaf stared at him, at a loss. The man looked very poor and 
worn, with the face of an old man. “Are you asking to be taken 
aboard?” 

He nodded. “You may have heard bad accounts of me. 
Stenkil Silkbeard says I steal and I’m idle and have no loyalty 
in me, but none of it’s true.” 

Olaf wiped his mouth on his sleeve. He’d never heard of 
Stenkil Silkbeard, let alone Ivar Grimkel and these bad reports. 
He started to say so, closed his lips, considered. “Will you work 
without complaint?” 

The man touched the amulet about his neck. “J promise on 
Thor’s hammer never to protest anything you ask me to do.” 

“Do you have a wife?” 

Ivar smiled bitterly. “She shut the door on me. But that’s 
been a long while ago.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Not as old as I look.” A disdainful gesture. “Only fifty-one 
winters.” 

That seemed quite old enough. Nonetheless, Olaf needed 
one more oarsman. Had the man been living as an outlaw? Olaf 
didn’t ask. Instead, he said, “Keep in mind this is a cold world 
and I have a cold temper. Trouble me in the least and I'll throw 
you to the sharks.” 

Dorsteinn brought the boat back, and Olaf and Runk waded 
out to bring it on the bank. Olaf introduced their newest mate. 
Dorsteinn caressed his red whiskers and looked the newcomer 
up and down. Ivar studied his bare toes. 
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Rurik’s broad face beamed like a drunken moon. “You have 
no footwear? Where’s your gear—your waterproofs, your 
sheepskins?” He looked at Olaf. His voice trembled, barely 
restrained from outright laughter. “What’s he going to fight 
with? His toenails?” 

“Tl get what I need,” Ivar mumbled. 

~ Olaf hadn’t stopped to think about the man being without an 
outfit. He’d made a decision, however, and it was important, 
especially in the beginning, for a captain to show authority. 
“The man will get what he needs.” 

The point was argued no further. Dorsteinn took Ivar and 
the last load of gear out to the Wave-Runner. The ship impa- 
tiently rode her shadow in the moving water. Gudrod had let 
it be known how generous he’d been with his eldest son in 
giving him a fully found ship and the long mail byrnie Olaf had 
in his sea chest, as well as a new helmet and sword. Gudrod 
hadn’t yet appeared to see him off, however. Olaf was deter- 
mined not go back to the hall on his father’s account. As for 
Aasa .. . he would not say goodbye to her, either. 

A silence dropped over the farewell-sayers. The mist had 
burned away, and the sky had never appeared so high. Olaf 
looked up the riverbank—not at Aasa, but beyond her. Follow- 
ing his gaze, she looked over her shoulder. And here came 
Gudrod at last, with several of his armsmen. Olaf didn’t want 
to speak to him, this father of his, this enemy. If he ever came 
back to this place—if he lived through Aasa’s curse, and ac- 
quired the wealth he needed—then he meant to give Gudrod 
his deathblow. 

Suddenly his face streamed with perspiration and his arms 
felt heavy as lead. A great din, as of cymbals, rang in his ears. 
He told Rurik to get into the boat that Dorsteinn had brought 
back, and Olaf himself pushed it off. He leapt in and they went 
out to their ship. 

The Wave-Runner rocked as her captain climbed aboard. ‘The 
men sat grinning on their sea chests. Ivar, who had no chest, sat 
on Horik’s while the young Fowler sat at the steering oar. Ivar 
kept as still as a roebuck in hiding. Olaf called an order and 
Anwend and Dorsteinn hurried to pull the anchor. A merry 
cheer went up. 
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Ivar Grimkel sat across from Styrr Smek, who appraised the 
new man with a calculating, uncertain expression, as if looking 
at some exotic insect that might sting or bite. , 

Olaf said: “Put out your oars.” 

The oars rattled in the oarlocks, and the men bowed to their 
first pull. They stroked the river, lifted, stroked. The ship moved 
out of her anchorage. Olaf stepped onto the prow platform and 
stood with his feet apart. From behind him on the riverbank 
came a shout. He didn’t look back. His blood beat in his ears. 
With one arm around the neck of his prow-dragon, he willed 
himself to give neither Gudrod nor Aasa any sign, not to wave 
an arm to either of them, but only to seem intent on voyaging 
out. 

Helped by the current, the ship began her turn around the 
first curve in the river’s course. Suddenly Olaf’s will weakened 
and he did look back, but too late, for Drengshold had disap- 
peared. 

May I never see your face again. I ask wt of the gods. 

Would he die in Ireland? And would that be best for all of 
them? 


Deep in the night Magra experienced the feeling, in sleep, of 
being prodded. Her soul turned and flicked out impatient 
hands, but her tormenter would not be driven off. She awak- 
ened fully as the weight of a heavy body fell on her. She felt a 
sharp, ugly pain as a male fist in her hair jerked her head back. 
He forced her lips open, forced her legs open, took her, roughly, 
painfully. Unready, unwilling as she was, his manhood felt as 
rough as a piece of driftwood dried along the strand. She didn’t 
cry out for help, for who would help such as her? She made 
noises, however; she found it impossible not to. And of course 
he made noises, grunting sounds, noisy breaths. Part of her 
remained aware of the hall, the sleepers who were perhaps not 
asleep up and down its length, who were perhaps lying awake, 
listening, seeing how this rape went. 


* * 
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The last of the harvests weren’t in yet, and Aasa thought a lot 
about them. About the harvests, about the reapers, about the 
coming winter, about the thralls, the weather, Halfdan—she 
would not think about Olaf. That part of her life had ended once 
and for all. She must deal now with the rigors of this new and 
intimidating future in which she loved no one but her son. 

Within five days of Olafs departure, she could include 
Magra in her topics of things to think about. The thrall had 
changed quite suddenly, grown so still in her bearing she 
seemed made of fragile pottery. Of course, she’d always been 
quiet, yet this was a stillness of another sort. 

Since she’d left Olaf’s closet-bed, she’d slept in the hall again, 
but until Olaf had actually gone away, there had been some 
feeling that Magra still had a strong protector. Now she didn’t, 
and Aasa easily guessed at the trouble with her. She knew what 
caused her blank expression, her sleeplike walk, her downcast 
eyes. Magra drooped like a rose that has finally lost its resistance 
to wilt, so that its very beauty becomes an insupportable weight. 
Her hair hung bedraggled. When she sat, her white hands 
rested in her lap——but they clenched and unclenched. Aasa felt 
a great anger for all this, and some of it was for Magra herself. 
If she’d taken Ulve, there would be no problem. 

The thrall came at her summons to the warm, steamy brew- 
house. She opened the door and stood on the threshold. Behind 
her on the sward a band of children danced in a ring. 

“Shut the door so the draft doesn’t come in, Magra,” Aasa 
said. “Really, you seem to be walking in your sleep these days.” 

The woman closed the door slowly, as though it weighed a 
great deal. Aasa poured yeast into the vat and stirred it at the 
same time. Otherwise the room remained deeply silent, for 
neither of them was eager to speak. Aasa felt dizzy with the heat 
and the honeyed, spicy steam that permeated the close-shut 
room. And Magra stood with her head bent, her gaze pinned 
to the floor. 

At last Aasa said, somewhat crossly, “Do you know who it 
is?” 

Magra shook her head. “Different ones. Every night, two or 
three.” 

Aasa hid her shock. 
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Suddenly Magra covered her face with her hands and bent 
over. Her shoulders shook. Aasa said nothing, did nothing. She 
let the thrall cry. 

When Magra straightened, her face was wet and her hair lay 
all in straggles over her breast. Aasa looked at her, battling back 

. not sympathy. She didn’t want to sympathize with this 
woman’s defenselessness, her childlessness, her beauty that was 
such a curse to her. 

“You should take Ulve. It seems to me you two could be 
comfortable together. His father was a thrall, and he’s never 
been able to rise much above that disgrace. He’d take pride in 
you.” A pause. “At least he’d keep the others off.” 

Magra said nothing. And Aasa knew that truly the gap be- 
tween a freed slave’s son and a princess—even a princess forced 
into harlotry—must be great. Nonetheless, hot words rose in 
her: Begone, then! You deserve no pity. But what came out was, 
“You’re making trouble where none need be, trouble for your- 
self, trouble for others.” 

No response, no concession—and no appeal. It was this last 
that affected Aasa. “Very well.” She sighed heavily. “Beginning 
tonight, you can sleep in my bower. Rafforta is old; she needs 
help with Halfdan. You can share her bench there, and do 
whatever needs doing in my behalf.” 

Magra’s red eyes flicked up from her hands. Aasa took care 
not to show any feeling in her face, to keep her thoughts deep 
out of sight. “Go on now, and wash your face.” 

Magra turned for the steps to the door. Without looking 
back, she said, “You are braver than I am, Aasa.” 

Aasa stared at the door long after the thrall had closed it 
behind her. She said, to no one, “Brave? Fear and I were born 
twins.” 

With a bucket of fermented mash, she stepped between 
empty ale kegs and other brewing gear to a back door, which 
opened behind the fenced pig yard. The herd of swine jostled 
and bit one another and squealed as they fought for the luke- 
warm grains she threw over the fence to them. Suddenly the 
revulsion she’d been tamping down rose up in her. She doubled 
over and retched, right there by the fence. 

When her belly was empty, she leaned against the brewhouse 
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wall and wiped her mouth with her hand. “Gudrod!” She set 
her teeth hard. “May your horn be filled with piss! Aye, that’s 
the drink for you!” 

Blessedly, he’d been goaded out of his hall this morning to 
hunt down some wild beasts who had devoured two peasant 
children in a hinterland vale. He’d taken seven of his men with 
him. But last night . . . last night. : 

He’d come to bed too drunk ever since Halfdan’s birth to do 
more than plague her with his hands. But last night . . . 

She hadn’t been submissive, not like before, and certainly 
hadn’t pretended. But he’d taken her anyway, half by force, half 
with the warning: “Don’t, Aasa! I wouldn’t want to be more 
angry with you than I am.” 

Had he seeded her with another child? She couldn’t bear the 
thought; it made her feel like retching again. ‘The scent of the 
lukewarm fermented grains, the offensive smell of the swine, the 
midday heat—she felt ill and dizzy and faint. She waited for it 
to pass. She concentrated on listening to the swine grunting 
almost at her feet, and to the murmur of the river, and now and 
again came the ring of a scythe as iron struck stone in the 
meadow where most of the housefolk were hard at labor on the 
harvest. 

As the wave of weakness passed, her spirit lusted for deliver- 
ance, and her body, with every muscle and bone. She just 
wanted to be left alone, for an hour, a day, a week. But that was 
impossible. Instead, she went back and saw to the ale in the vats. 


Day followed day of good sailing as the Wave-Runner jour- 
neyed down the protected coast of eastern Norway. The ship 
seemed well-named, for her strakes were bound to her ribs with 
lengths of spruce root, giving her added agility. She yielded to 
the sea, and snaked through it like a serpent. Her gunwales 
sometimes twisted as much as six inches out of line, yet she 
remained watertight. 

Her crew enjoyed good spirits. They stood three watches of 
eight hours each, with Olaf doing most of the steering. He made 
Rurik his boatswain, in charge of the crew, the rigging, the 
anchors, and the small boat. 
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At night, sometimes not until very late, they anchored on, or 
tied up at the mouth of some river, and ate their fresh provisions 
of bread, meat, onions, and ale. The stars burned overhead, 
and all the augers seemed excellent. Each man, except Ivar 
Grimkel, had an ax and a knife, and some also had swords. 
These blades they honed and honed. The men were shot 
through with the spirit of deeds to be done. 

The few among them who had been here and there in the 
world before harried those who had never been out on the deep 
sea. Among the “shore virgins,” Horik the Fowler seemed to 
ache in his very joints to harry the Christians when the Wave- 
Runner at last came upon Ireland. 

Olaf said nothing of Ireland himself, but he thought of little 
else. Get there! His entire mind was painfully concentrated on 
that single sharp point. He honed his sword, Wrath, almost 
every moment he wasn’t captaining the ship or sleeping. The 
weapon gave him a sense of protection. Here at least was one 
thing he could depend on. 

Waking in his sheepskins in the night, with the rocking deck 
beneath his back, he often looked up into the sky, splendid and 
infinite and pricked with a million glittering jewels, and he 
prayed: Odin! do not part me from my sword or my ship again! 

Even in his sleep, he captained the Wave-Runner, along the 
deep paths of the mind and the dark, until the sun rose once 
more, and the day came creeping up, and then he captained her 
again along the blue, blue sea. He felt that if he could only hold 
on to these two consolations, sword and ship, he would remain 
in possession of his life and be saved from Aasa’s curse. He 
would come through and prevail. 


Gudrod returned to Drengshold with two huge lynx skins 
from the child-murdering beasts. His jubilance hinted that 
more had happened in his absence than the mere hunting down 
of a pair of rogue panthers. Aasa assumed he'd found some 
peasant woman willing to show great gratitude for her king’s 
care. 

Her own feelings for Gudrod were more sharply defined now 
than they had been since the days when her father’s and 
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brother’s corpses were fresh. She began to note which of his 
oath-men he favored over others, and which he treated with 
criticism and displeasure. Identifying those he most rejected, 
she smiled at them, and encouraged their friendship for herself. 
They included Thurketil, fallen out of favor lately for no more 
reason than that his.son, Dorsteinn, had chosen to go with Olaf; 
and also Ulve, son ofa freed slave; and Dan the One-Eyed, who 
had brought so much bad news back from beleaguered Agdir. 
There were five or six others, as well. Aasa might watch Thur- 
ketil working over a whetstone and chat with him. If she saw 
Dan sitting under a tree near the hall, she had Rafforta bear 
him out a horn of drink. She noted that Ulve’s fur mittens were 
old, and put Magra and her needle to work at a new pair for 
him. 

Magra’s companionship strengthened Aasa strangely, not 
that they conversed much or were friends. But they were of an 
age and had certain sufferings in common. The thrall almost 
regained her old self again, though she seemed more than ever 
like something beautiful captured in amber. She often sat out in 
the autumn sun, with Halfdan in a cradle beside her, while she 
pushed her silver needle in and out of some small length of 
cloth, meekly nudging flowers and leaves and vines to bloom on 
what would be a little tunic, or perhaps a cap for the baby 
prince. It braced Aasa to know that her son, too, was garnering 
those who were devoted to him. 

Aasa had always loved Rafforta, but the old woman had 
come from generations of thrallish stock and had never under- 
stood.the more subtle distinctions that came of high breeding. 
Magra, however, had been born a princess herself, 1f of a lesser 
race of folk. Without needing to be told, she took over the duties 
Rafforta did least capably. For instance, she dressed Aasa’s hair. 
She twisted it all into a single long plait, weaving in several 
ribbons of colorful silk, then wound the plait into a tight ball at 
Aasa’s nape. She arranged the loose silk strands until they hung 
in a neat tassel. The style gave Aasa dignity—and she needed 
ali the dignity that appearance and rank could lend her, for she 
had much work ahead of her, much work. 


* * * 
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A wind like a generous hand pushed the Wave-Runner forward 
over the sea’s shining surface. She swept west, putting Norway 
behind her, hissing and flicking her tongue to savor the wind 
like a living dragon. Olaf stood high in the bow, his hair stream- 
ing behind him. The square sail billowed and the ship seemed 
to fly so swiftly that the dragon neck beneath his hands arched 
backward. 

As he measured the height of the sun, he heard his men’s 
laughter and their songs. They continued in high spirits, jesting 
about the monasteries they would burn, and the villages, and 
the booty they would take, and the women. As they talked, they 
sharpened and sharpened the broad, curved, cutting edges of 
their ax-heads and the long, straight blades of their swords. 
They boasted that they would butcher some of the people they 
seized, and some they would set up for targets and shoot arrows 
at, and some they would bind and drive nails through their 
skulls. Rurik bragged that when he returned to Norway he 
would be a wealthy man. “I'll build myself a great hall, like a 
jarl’s, and hold high revelry for my brother and all my friends.” 

While they jested, Olaf sailed the ship. He knew how to read 
the signs, the flights of birds, the movements of sea beasts, the 
color and temperature and currents of the water. He took his 
bearings using rough instruments to sight the sun and the Polar 
Star. Going abroad was not a new adventure for him—yet 
adventure it was. 

When they came into the North Sea, they met clouds, and a 
dash of rain, and strong headwinds, and could get nowhere for 
two days. The storm seemed to want to push them back to 
Norway. Olaf had seen worse, and he rather enjoyed the dan- 
ger of this one, of riding that alluring razor’s edge between 
fright and ecstasy. His crew didn’t have his seasoning, however, 
and the more inexperienced and frightened among them began 
to throw their stores overboard. 

“Odin, don’t let us go down!” Horik cried. 

Ivar Grimkel’s eyes were terrified. “The Midgard Serpent 
will have us!” 

Olaf cursed them for dolts. Steering the ship, he scoffed, 
“This is nothing! Only a little squalll’’ 

Yet that night the ship dragged her sea-anchor and ran 
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aground off a small stone skerry. The men were forced to leap 
into the water and swim for what safety the skerry itself af- 
forded. A wave shoved Slemme against a rock, and he had to 
be hauled from the sea unconscious. Luckily, his skull proved 
harder than stone, and he regained his senses. Olaf came ashore 
dragging a line from the Wave-Runner. He cursed his crew again: 
they would have let the ship be battered against the skerry, or 
worse, let her get away. He badgered the frightened sailors to 
give up their safe holds and help him tether her between two 
upthrust rocks. 

All through the remainder of that dark night, waves blasted 
the skerry, which was no bigger than a longhall. The men clung 
to their stones and got not a blink of sleep. Rurik muttered, 
“Loki is laughing at us.” 

Olaf agreed, “Aye, he is, laughing awfully at you men who 
boast so bravely and then behave as cowards.” 

The morrow came softly, gilded with mist and a feeble wedge 
of red light. The sea rested, the silence shimmered. Spirits lay 
low as the voyagers inspected their ship. ‘The Wave-Runner wal- 
lowed in the shallows of a stony cove, half-full of water, shud- 
dering with each incoming wave lke a hard-ridden horse. Some 
of her strakes had been bashed.in. Olaf advised his silent crew 
to get to work at making her watertight again—“so we can sail 
away from this godforsaken piece of rock.” 

‘They worked the whole day, some of them gathering what 
little driftwood the skerry provided to build a careful fire be- 
neath the ship’s tar bucket, others wading waist-deep—or 
treading the cold, cold water—with wool lint and tar swabs. 
The Wave-Runner rocked unsteadily at her mooring. When her 
holes were plugged, the men worked inside her with bailing 
dippers. Everything they had was wet through, and since they’d 
thrown their stores overboard, they went without fresh water. 
‘They quarreled, m scenes no louder than they were unmanly. 

In the afternoon, they finally put out to sea again. Olaf said, 
“We'd best make a shore raid.” That should provide them with 
water at least, and maybe a cow for meat, and if they were 
lucky, other stores. ‘“We’re in the area of some islands where the 
steadings are always fat.” The inhabitants were Norse-speak- 
ing, but Olaf’s loyalties, like any man’s, were confined to his 
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own home, his own region, his own petty dominion. He felt free 
to serve himself anywhere else. 

About that time, a gust of wind gathered up and hurled away 
the haze that had lingered all day, and across a suddenly laven- 
der sea they saw the coast of a sizable island. 


Chapter Twenty 


As the westerly sun cast a shining field of light over the 
lavender sea, the men of the Wave-Runner reefed their sail and 
coasted in to the landing place of a lonely steading. The instant 
as the vessel’s keel touched the sand, the crew leapt onto the 
beach. Growling and raising their axes, they drove the people 
away. No one opposed them, but when Horik broke into an 
outbuilding, a thrallwoman yelped and leapt past him with an 
infant in her arms. Like dogs sighting a hare, Horik and young 
Styrr Smek and small, hard-headed Slemme started after her. 

She rushed up and down the green slopes along the edge of 
the sea, staggering in the deep grass as the youths closed the 
lead she had. In her panic, she dropped the baby. But by then 
the men from the Wave-Runner were almost on her. Sobbing and 
gasping, she ran on, but in the end they ran her down. 

Meanwhile, Ivar Grimkel found all the gear he needed 
among the steading-folks’ equipment, from boots to cap to a 
respectable-looking ax. He flashed eyes that were for once blue 
and brilliant. “This jaunt suits me well enough, I guess,” he told 
Olaf. 

Snorri, Rurik’s brother, said, ‘““We’re true vikingar now.” 

The storerooms above the strand filled the ship with meat 
and cheese and grain. The steading had been well-stocked, 
since the harvests were just in. Olaf’s green “vikingar’” would 
suffer no shortage of provisions, despite their imprudent behav- 
ior during the storm. And long before these supplies were gone, 
they would be in Ireland. 

The woman-chasers came -back grinning sheepishly, and 
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they crew set their keel to the breakers again. Though they were 
more eager than ever, the next day they were delayed once 
more when the wind died and the sea lay as smooth as smoked 
glass. Olaf gave the order to row. The men leaned into their oar 
strokes all day, while Olaf looked restlessly about for signs of 
change. When they stopped to take their evening meal, the ship 
rolied languidly in the smooth heave of the unruffied sea. Ev- 
eryone looked for wind with longing eyes, but the glittering sea 
basked in the great evening sunshine. 

“Dead calm,” said Snorri in a hushed voice. 

No one else spoke. 

With the sunset, an enormous, still night descended, a night 
without a breath. A big yellow moon floated gently up and 
paled the stars. The ship seemed to sleep dreamlessly on the 
sleeping, dreamless sea. As the men stretched out on the deck, 
Olaf sat in the bow. After a while Ivar Grimkel joined him. 
Thankfully, the man wasn’t a talker. He, like Olaf, sat watching 
the sea stretch away on every side. 


Gudrod woke to find himself limp in his high seat before the 
ashy longfire. How long had he been there? No one was moving 
about the hall; the fire was out. Lumps of breathing sheepskins 
along the benches said that everyone had gone to bed. Gu- 
drod’s eyes lifted—why, faint light was coming through the 
windowholes! He’d slept the night through in his chair. How 
could that be? He’d never woke in his high seat with morning 
coming at him. He must have had more to drink than he’d 
reahzed. 

Because of Aasa. Because of those golden threads she wore 
woven through her corn-colored hair. Because of her vulnera- 
ble jawline, the curve of her throat. Because of the way she 
fought him in bed now. Because of the way she bent over the 
child, the sight of which moved Gudrod savagely and made him 
again and again lift his cup to wash the useless jealousy off his 
tongue. She loved the son he’d given her, but not the father. 
Not his gifts, not his passion, not affection. She didn’t even see 
that he got to bed. An unloving wife. 

He willed himself to move—but remained sitting, rime-stiff. 
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He felt a stab of panic. Could he really not move? His heart 
pounded up. Was she capable of sapping his very will, of bind- 
ing him here? He saw his cup, still on the arm of the chair. With 
effort, he grasped the thing, brought it to his lips, tilted it. It held 
nothing but a gritty sediment of the ruby red wine. Nonetheless, 
he fitted his lips to the rim and drank. 

The wine worked like grease on the axles of his joints; now 
he could move. Good. He badly needed to get to the privy. 

The slumbering hall seemed longer than usual. Up the three 
steps, out the door. He squinted. The rising light hurt his eyes. 
The sound of the cock’s first crow from the stable roof hurt his 
head. 

Returning from the privy, he felt somewhat better, if not 
entirely sober. The silver stubble shimmered in the upper 
meadow. A horse out in the paddock snorted and lowered its 
head. A few thrails were astir now: One headed into the fields 
with a ditch tool on his shoulder. From the kitchenhouse bluish 
smoke curled into the overhanging tree. The smoke smelled of 
birchwood. Seven dogs crouched silently by the kitchenhouse 
door, their tongues out, their eyes shining. 

A thrallwoman came out of the dairyhouse with an empty 
milk bucket dangling from each arm. Her long-legged, mannish 
stride made her skirts billow around her ankles. Berit. Gudrod 
recognized her tall, strongly built frame. A sudden brutal appe- 
tite gripped him. His breath hissed out between his teeth. He’d 
never taken any of his own thrallwomen. He’d never desired 
one meant for rough work. He started toward this one. 

Seeing him coming at her, Berit paused near the door of the 
goat byre and watched him expectantly. He put out his hand, 
when he got near enough, and pushed her through the door. It 
screed shut on its hinges. 

The byre smelled of warm goats and milk and moldering 
moss on old wood walls. The animals were gathered in the dark 
at the far end. 

“Master . . .” 

“Don’t speak!” With a hand bracing her back, he pushed her 
toward the loft-ladder. She fell against it, the milk buckets still 
dangling from her hands. The goats bleated. 

“Up, you stupid wench! Put down the pails! Climb.” All of 
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Gudrod’s senses felt raw. He smelled the goats, he smelled the 
woman’s dirty, undyed woolen gown, her unwashed sweat. 
Fright and confusion were written all over her coarse face, but 
she did as he told her. He climbed right behind her, his man- 
hood upright in his trousers. He had a brief thought of Aasa 
tucked in his feather bed, safe, cosseted. 

In the loft, he gave the wench no time; he shoved her forward 
so that she went to her hands and knees in the hay. She cried 
out, but he fell on her. Kneeling behind her, he tossed her skirts 
up and forced her pallid thighs apart. Her dull, wide eyes rolled 
to look at him sidewise, and he said, “Not a sound, do you mark 
me?” 

The smell of her assaulted him as he fumbled at his trousers, 
a smell like fish brine. It electrified him; his mouth watered; 
every fiber of him grew more rigid and every sense more alert. 
He felt ready to burst; it pained him. He placed himself and 
went into her in one hard thrust. The brilliance of that feeling! 
She cried out, and he clamped his hand over her mouth. He felt 
the anger of a storm howling down the night. 


“Land!” 

Olaf lifted onto his elbows. The men rose likewise on the 
deck, stretching their necks to see over the rail and murmuring 
at the sight of the purple stain to the southwest. Ireland. The 
mood aboard the ship changed in an instant. Once more they 
were all cheerful accomplices in a keen plot. 

They arrived on a cape, and sailed along the coast, the land 
on their starboard. All looked open, harborless, with long 
beaches and sands. Once they saw the keel of an old dragonship 
lying half in and half out of the water. They sailed on, and the 
land became bay-indented, each bay with its hamlet. Olaf chose 
a village of several close-packed houses with thatched roofs. In 
their midst rose a snug, timbered church. The ship went on 
down the coast, to deceive any inhabitants who might have 
spied her sailing past, and to await the sunset. 

Because the moon was full, they stood down the coast until 
the hamlet was certainly abed. Even then, Olaf felt they must 
move with especial swiftness. As the time approached, and the 
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men pulled their byrnies down over their heads, Olaf felt a hot 
voluptuousness at the thought of the fighting to come. 

He looked at the craving, hungry faces about him. “Don’t 
burn the church till we’ve got what gold is in it.” A few of them 
nodded. ‘They were confident that they knew exactly what they 
would do when they stepped ashore. The experience of the 
thrallwoman at the steading had not fully impressed upon them 
how men could lose their powers of reason when once they let 
themselves go. Olaf said again, more sternly this time, “Do not 
fire the church till I give the order—do you all mark me?” 

Now more of them nodded, but there were yet a few who 
were too focused on the shore, on their equipment, on their 
own thoughts. As Olaf continued to stare, these few got elbows 
in their ribs, so that one by one they faced him with a start and 
nodded their understanding. 

Olaf took the ship in, and before it even settled in the sand, 
they were clamoring over the rails, ready to fight at once, if 
necessary. But they were in luck; no watch had been posted. 
Olaf held up his hand, and not a man moved from where he 
stood. A wave broke, washing around his boots and leaving 
lacehke remnants of foam. The houses above stood quiet. Olaf 
settled his helmet on his head better. Old Ivar Grimkel stirred 
restlessly, broad-faced Rurik whispered something to his broad- 
faced twin, eyes shone, jaws champed. Olaf stepped out before 
them, strode quickly up the strand, broke into a run, and 
shouted, “Odin!” 

“Odin!” The others picked up the cry as they followed him 
through the long grass. A lone man stepped from his privy and 
stopped dead in his tracks. Moonlight clung to him like frost. 
Then he fled for his house, shouting, “Vikings!” 

The men broke into pairs and threesomes, each group going 
for a house. Olaf alone went toward the tall, narrow door of the 
church. 

He stepped warily into a forehall where coolness and dark 
struck him. Through another door, he met the stale smell of 
incense and candles. His boots felt a cold stone floor. For a 
moment he felt quite lost in the unlit interior of this lofty, 
cavernous hall. ‘The thick walls muffled the war screams coming 
from outside. Olaf’s keen eyes adjusted, and he made out things 
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in the gloom—a glitter of silver on the altar, from which hung 
a many-colored tapestry. He smiled to himself. He’d chosen 
well; there was wealth here. 

He raised his eyes above the altar to a carven image of the 
Christian god, sad and stern, lifted high on a cross. The starved 
body hung heavily, with pierced feet and hands, its head bowed 
beneath a crown of thorns. 

Odin, too, had sacrificed himself, had hung from the wind- 
swept tree of life, Yggdrasill, for nine long nights, pierced by a 
spear. No one comforted him with bread or revived him with 
a horn of drink. He peered at the worlds below and, dying, 
perceived the Nine Runes. At once, he seized them and cun- 
ningly fell back into life. From that sacrifice he began to thrive, 
for with the runes his wisdom grew, and he prospered and was 
fruitful. 

It was a thing to consider, this sacrificial behavior of the gods. 
Olaf stared at the Christ figure enduring with straimed, out- 
stretched arms. The god’s gilded hair glittered in a flare of 
firelight coming through the doors Olaf had left open behind 
him. 

He stiffened, aware of something else in the darkness with 
him. A whisper? The hint of sound got lost in the wail of a 
woman’s scream coming from very near outside, and then a 
thump, as of a body hitting the outer wall and sliding down. 
Olaf stood absolutely still, peering at something which had 
moved beside him, which had stood up in the dark, a hooded 
shape with ghttering eyes. 

“Tibera nos Domine!” The voice sounded young and crisp and 
painfully concentrated, but otherwise the shape appeared fro- 
zen, staring back at Olaf, too perilously close. Olaf lifted his 
sword—and at the same instant a blow struck the back of his 
neck. He saw rushing clouds as he fell forward. 

He regained consciousness only a few seconds later, and he 
felt the icy cold of the stone floor on his cheek, then he smelled 
the stench of burning thatch. His men were torching the houses. 
He rolled over cautiously. His head hurt. Sandaled feet scuffled 
out of his way. A figure loomed over him, the priest of the place, 
recognizable by his womanish dress. The man held an upraised 
staff—but instead of striking Olaf again with it, he faltered. 
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From the open doors came shouts, terrible cries, and the sound 
of burning roof-timbers collapsing. A whispery sound of feet 
went out the forehall as the younger priest fled. 

The lurid glare coming through the doors flickered on the 
older man’s face. His eyes were like coal-black holes. He held 
his staff aloft . . . yet still hesitated! Olaf perceived that this 
weakling Christian had not the resolve to kill. Olaf’s sword was 
clenched in his fist. He lifted it and, without a second thought, 
spitted the man. 

The priest’s weight sagged forward onto the sword. Olaf slid 
sideways and yanked his blade free, so that the man twisted and 
fell onto his back. Olaf stood over him. The priest’s eyes 
twitched beneath his eyelids. A strangled sound escaped him. 
Then he died. A little man with a big nose. 

Out the two doors, Olaf glimpsed a wall of burning timber, 
another house preparing to fall in on itself. He looked down at 
the priest again and muttered, “Odin the One-Eyed is a better 
friend to me than your Christ was to you.” He stepped over the 
dead man and went out. 

Out to where the entertainment continued splendidly. 
Slemme, with a grimacing smile, had paused to spear some 
squealing rats darting from a smoldering hayrack. A woman 
bolted to Olaf’s left, shrieking in terror as Rurik chased her. A 
door to Olaf’s right burst open and a grizzled man fell through, 
rivulets of blood running from his head. He had the typical Irish 
face, square, with a stubby, rounded nose. 

Olaf looked back at the church and saw the body he’d heard 
thump against it earlier: a headless woman lay on the ground 
with blood trickling from the stump of her throat. Her fingers 
were clenched over her breasts. The sight of a body without its 
head seemed always a little incredible, and Olaf’s eyes searched 
for the missing part. He saw it a few feet away. The dark eyes 
were fixed on something in a time and place far from there. 

He called, ‘““Anwend, Dorsteinn, Slemme! Come clean out 
the church!” 

In twenty minutes, everything of value lay on the sward. 
Anwend had even brought out the god-figure on its tall cross. 
But he left it leaning against the building, for inspection re- 
vealed it had no real value. As the church blazed and the great 
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cross stood washed in the flamelight, the god appeared to 
writhe and move, as if he wanted down off his crucifix, as if this 
were more than he’d bargained for. But unlike Odin, he hadn’t 
the power to save himself. 

With the coming dawn the sky grew immense and steely. The 
first vikingar to gather at the ship sent a huge flock of birds 
exploding upward in a gust of flight. The men were for a long 
moment surrounded on all sides by the slow, deep beat of white 
wings. As the gulls cleared, Olaf saw how the men’s chins hung 
low between their shoulders, for after the battle there had been 
much drinking and grunting over sobbing girls. But whatever 
these warriors had been then, now they were once again no 
more and no less than themselves. Horik the Fowler came 
carrying a basket on his hip. “Bread,” he said gruffly. His blond 
hair and blond beard were singed. 

Of the village, only a few low mounds smoldered amidst the 
deep, rich green of the Irish grass. The rising sun shone like a 
good act in a bawdy world, stretching fingers into the outlying 
fields—which were marked by swaggering footprints and here 
and there a lifeless body. In places, the trampled soil looked as 
if Odin’s runes had been written one over the other. 

Olaf swayed, so weary was he. He set his feet apart automat- 
cally when he saw that Hrolf of Grefsin meant to slap him on 
the back. ‘““Weren’t we lucky to have such a night?” 

Olaf nodded. 

“I’m glad I came. A man shouldn’t grow old before his 
time.” 

The shipmen scrambled over the Wave-Runner’s rails and 
settled at their places. Olaf followed them, pleased they had 
made such a fair opening into their enterprise. They were 
tempered now, and would do even better next time. 

So it proved as the weeks passed, each day vibrating hike a 
released bowstring. The Waee-Runner swooped in on one settle- 
ment after another, dug ber keel into the Irish shore and poured 
her vikingar out with their weapons. They broke into houses, 
into churches, pulled out the valuables, and fired the buildings. 
They killed as long as there were men to resist, then took 
whatever other amusement came to hand. The one monastery 
they attacked was the easiest raid of all. Monks offered so httle 
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resistance. In fact, none of these Irish seemed to own the sim- 
plest fighting gear, let alone helmets and byrnies. Imagine, men 
without the foresight to arm themselves! 

And such small men. Among them, Olaf felt particularly tall 
and large and solid. The lucky were those who could flee; the 
rest were slaughtered—or lived to wish they had been, such as 
the dim-witted youth they’d played with like a pig in a brushy 
copse, using their axes like cudgels to chase him in and out and 
from one side to the other, all with much hue and cry. That 
became one of their favorite stories aboard ship. “He was so 
terrified he sprang a leak and peed all over himself.” It made 
them laugh every time. 

The ship headed south. The Wave-Runner struck the water’s 
breast with flashing impact and the land glided by. White sea 
birds screamed on immobile wings over the swaying masthead. 
Olaf watched the vanishing trails of foam behind the ship as 
Anwend told another story, this one about Dorsteinn, of how he 
had gripped a girl around the waist to bear her out of a burning 
cottage, “but she got one hand free and poked her fingers in his 
eyes until he blared out and fell to his knees.” Anwend shook 
his head in mock sorrow. “It was the same with his own wife. 
She always slipped from his clutches.” 

Dorsteinn flushed deeply but said nothing, only went on 
blowing on his hands to warm them, for the weather had grown 
chill. 

Horik asked, “Why didn’t you hoist the maid over your 
shoulder?” 

Hrolf of Grefsin barely suppressed his laughter. “He tried 
that with his wife, too, and she took a good bite out of his 
buttocks. Now he knows better.” 

Anwend shook his head. “The man has no luck with women. 
Dorsteinn, why don’t you try a sheep next time? Pick a little 
one. I’ve heard they’re nigh as good as a virgin girl.” 

“Aye,” Rurik said, “a nice woolly little ewe. The shepherds 
at home do it all the time. It’s no shame. When a man has a 
need, he must see to it.” 

Dorsteinn put up with this stoically, as they all must do at one 
time or another. It was part of being men together, all part of 
the camaraderie. 
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There were other dragonships sailing up and down the coasts 
of Ireland, more than Olaf thought he would see as the days 
became chillier and often blowing with fog or rain. ‘This late in 
the season he’d thought the Wave-Runner would be somewhat 
solitary in her plans to winter over, but evidently not. Cau- 
tiously, he hailed one or two of these ships, and if the captains 
seemed friendly and not given to piracy, he offered to exchange 
news. He kept hearing a name: Turgeis. 

Olaf gathered that this Turgeis was doing more than hitting 
an outlying farm here and a monastery there, then retreating 
with his booty to his longship. Rumor said the man was in 
Ireland to stay. Helped by a civil war instigated by some cleric- 
king of Munster, he was spreading his elbows to good effect. 
The reports claimed his battle leadership was bold and able, 
and that he was organizing bands of vikingar into a real army. 

“I'd like to meet this Turgeis,” said Ivar Grimkel. 

“Aye, well, maybe we will,’ Olaf answered. 


Aasa left the weavinghouse, shutting the door on the sound 
of the loom clacking behind her. She readjusted the shawi over 
her head against the light drizzle. For days, towering black 
clouds had rolled over Vestfold and released torrents of shatter- 
ing rain, All work out of doors had halted. Today, at least, it had 
lessened from a steady deluge to a heavy mist. Taking advan- 
tage of this break, Gudrod had decided to put his prized bull out 
with some heifers. He’d set Dan the One-Eyed to the job of 
getting the bull out of the paddock, with Egil the Simple to help 
at the gate. 

Aasa, curious, left the sward to see what was happening. The 
sound of the swollen current came up loud from the river, 
underscoring Gudrod’s jeers at the men. He was as drunk as 
Loki. His orders were contradictory, and now and then he 
smote his forehead with anger. 

Why didn’t he leave off? But when did a man in his cups ever 
curb his tongue? And Gudrod had been in his cups for weeks. 
Constantly ale-foamed, he’d grown quarrelsome. Everyone 
knew of the cruelties he was inflicting on Berit, but everyone 
also knew to dread their king’s rages, so they held their peace. 
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Aasa stood well away, watching Dan try to wrest the bull this 
way and that. She felt his frustration as Gudrod gave first one 
order, then another, then a third, all interlarded with insults. 
Sweating, Dan dragged at the great black beast who refused 
absolutely to budge. Dan tried to get a purchase with his feet, 
but small murky puddles filled the paddock. This went on for 
some time, until eventually the bull grew wild and broke away. 
It rushed at Egil, who barely managed to get the paddock gate 
between it and himself before he was gored. Dan scrambled 
over the fence near where Aasa stood. 

For an instant everything remained as still as the laden trees 
in the orchard beyond. Then Gudrod started for Dan. “You 
son of a slut! You can’t do anything right. Pll bust your head like 
an eggshell.” 

Dan stood stock-still, so white that the long scar running 
down his face stood out pink. Gudrod grabbed a length of 
heavy sealskin rope dangling from the fence and, falling into a 
passion, lashed out with it. Though a big man with a broad 
frame, Dan did nothing to defend himself, except crook his arm 
over his good eye and duck. 

“So, you’re a coward, too!” Gudrod threw the rope down 
and knocked Dan to the ground. He kicked him. Stull Dan 
made no attempt to defend himself, except once to call out to 
Egil, which only infuriated Gudrod all the more. And Egil could 
do nothing, though the bond of obligation toward his fellow 
warrior must have urged him to. 

When Gudrod finally stopped, more because he grew weary 
than because he’d used up his rage, he found several of his 
oath-men gathered around in a ring. Dan lay still. Aasa stood 
trembling. The others didn’t attack Gudrod—such an idea 
remained unthinkable—but they gazed into his face in silence. 
Even drunk, Aasa felt he must be able to read the enmity there. 
His eyes roamed over them, disdainful. He reeled, turning his 
back on them. 

He lurched toward Aasa. She felt a pang when he snarled, 
“What are you looking at?” She saw what was coming and 
stiffened her spine, even lifted her head a little, for she refused 
to cringe. He raised his hand and struck her across the mouth. 

When her eyes cleared and she recovered her stance, she saw 
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that he had gone on toward the hall. The dismal rain continued 
to fall. Gudrod’s oath-men all looked at Aasa now, and the 
expression in their eyes caused a little flame of victory to flare 
up in her. The pain of her swelling lip faded. She said, “Egil, 
you and Ozur take Dan inside, where Rafforta can see to him. 
Thurketil, Ulve—can you do anything with that bull? If you 
can’t get him out to the heifers, at least get him out of the rain.” 

Not one of them questioned her right to give them orders. In 
fact, they set to work without hesitation. 

Aasa, still trembling, followed the men who carried Dan into 
the hall. Her face pained her. No one had struck her since she 
was a very little girl, and she’d certainly never had her face 
bloodied. A new, cold loathing spread through her. 


Chapter Twenty-one 


In the dark and the quiet, Aasa came awake with a pounding 
heart and the question: What have I done? I sent him out into 
those wandering places with my curse on his head! 

Her heart slowed and grew heavy. If he’d stolen her away by 
force, perhaps she could have forgotten Halfdan eventually. If 
only— 

Lf only and perhaps. She steeled herself against those words. 
Steeled herself to forget him. For if she couldn’t, oh, if she 
couldn’t, such a long time stretched before her to live without 
him. 


After Gudrod’s savage beating, Dan the One-Eyed’s single 
sightful eye was sealed shut with black bruises, leaving him 
blind for several days. He grumbled at the womenfolk who 
tended him and wasted their time, but then he got up and acted 
himself again—if a bit warier of his king than before. Gudrod 
seemed not to.see the man. But then, the King of Vestfold saw 
little as he spilled ale upon himself and drank and drank. Each 
morning he suffered a paralyzing bout of gloom that seemed to 
be eased only by drinking some more. His abuse of Berit went 
on, not every day, for he did not always have the capability, let 
alone the ambition for such labors. But now and again some 
fury would grip him, and then he would drag the thrall into the 
goat byre. 

The woman, at first frightened, began to be less so. Of a 
somewhat brazen disposition, she eventually boasted of the 
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king’s “preference” for her. When this came to Aasa’s ears, she 
went herself to the goat byre. 

It was very early; the last stars still hung on the edge of the 
night. When Gudrod came in, he stopped to see his wife sitting 
on a three-legged stool behind a goat. She held the animal’s 
head and shoulders in the grip of her knees, and bent to reach 
its bag. Berit kept her face buried in the hide of her own goat. 
Her hands worked rhythmically, making a steady rimm-rimm 
sound in her pail. The only other sounds were of the wind and 
the early, tentative yapping of the dogs. 

Gudrod leaned against the loft-ladder. Deep creases framed 
the corners of his eyes. Aasa said, “Is there something you 
want?” He seemed to think out that. He watched her clumsy 
attempts with the goat’s teats, and finally lurched forward and 
kicked her pail. The small amount of milk she’d managed to 
pull splashed everywhere. Berit stood up with a cry. Aasa stayed 
on her stool and only stared at her husband. Her goat bleated, 
protesting, and she let it out of the clench of her legs. Gudrod 
grinned at her, a grin like a rictus of death. His eyes were a 
stagnant green. At last he turned and pitched out of the barn. 

His visits to Berit ceased, but Aasa watched him destroy 
himself in other ways. He deteriorated day by day and seemed 
not to care a whit. Sometimes he just ranted and raged—at his 
men, whom he called ‘“‘overfed brutes,” or at some thrall on 
whom he would use even worse epithets, but never at Aasa. 
After that one blow on the sward, he left her strictly alone. They 
endured each other in excruciating silence. Everything one did 
the other checked and countered, as if their acts were ivory 
chessmen. Yet Gudrod inevitably began to lose this match. 
How could he not, when he stayed drunk for twenty-four hours 
at a stretch, and talked to himself, and sometimes fell into a 
stupor? 

One cloudy, cold evening, as the soaring longfire swayed and 
sang, Aasa sat with a mother who was swathing her infant 
daughter as her two bigger children, a boy and a girl, looked on. 
The family had come to visit their kinsman, Egil the Simple. 
Their home had burned a few weeks ago, and while the hus- 
band built anew, they had no other shelter. 

Though the woman seemed vague and twittering, with al- 
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ways untidy hair, Aasa enjoyed having someone to talk with 
about how a child first learns to roll over by himself, then begins 
to creep and walk and speak.. Though Aasa had seen children 
do so all her hfe, not until she’d become a mother herself did 
the marvel have any impact on her. 

Mapra, her cheeks fresh from the brisk air, came in with a 
handful of apples which she shared among the visiting family. 
The boy bit into his forthwith, and the juices ran down his chin. 
Magra pretended to be busy giving a hearty dusting to the front 
ef her dress, but as she took a seat, she crushed her hands 
together in her lap, trying to conceal the pleasure she felt in 
giving this little enjoyment to the children. 

Aasa glanced at Gudrod, and felt a thread of envy for Magra. 
Unlike the thrall, Aasa still must bed down with a man every 
night. 

Rafforta brought Aasa her own son. She opened her dress 
and put the flailing babe to her breast. Five months old now, he 
more and more showed a will of his own. He suckled greedily. 
Looking down on him, Aasa strove to keep back the tender 
smile which gathered about her mouth. 

After a time, the antics of the visiting children attracted 
Halfdan’s attention, and his eyes rolled away from his mother. 
He turned a little from her breast and laughed, so that Aasa’s 
milk ran out over his lips. It gave her a pang to know that he 
would not always be her own treasure. One day he must leave 
her arms and become a great king, striding on stout legs toward 
his destiny. 

Gudrod interrupted this domestic scene by standing up from 
his high seat and wiping the froth off his whiskers. He muttered, 
“Need to see to that bull.” Aasa frowned. What could he mean, 
at this hour? But then, Gudrod’s ‘condition seldom differenti- 
ated between daylight and dark. As for the bull, she mistrusted 
anything to do with that; it would never breed anything but 
trouble. 

As Gudrod called to three of his men and gravely led them 
out of the hall, Aasa took Halfdan to the bower, Whispering 
motherly nothings, she put him on his stomach in his cradle. He 
dug his fist in his eye and fussed a moment, then his face went 
slack and his eyelids quivered. 
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Coming out of the bower, Aasa heard the dogs barking 
violently on the sward. She went down the hall and took her 
cloak from its peg. 

She took in a lung-stretching, smokeless breath as she 
stepped outside. The cold air felt good. A strange, hazy combi- 
nation of moonlight, mist, and the flare of the sward-torch lit 
the night, and it took Aasa a moment to make out the men and 
the bull—which they had out on the sward. What Gudrod 
thought to do she couldn’t imagine, but she felt uneasy about 
this. 

At that moment, the beast broke away from those holding it. 
Their shouts brought Thietmar out of his smithy, where he 
preferred to sleep instead of in the hall. The bull, seeing motion 
at the door of the forge, turned. Moonlight glinted on the 
animal’s-horns. At the same time, a dog rushed in, yelping 
madly and jumping at the bull’s flank. Goaded, the beast rushed 
at ‘Thietmar. 

The smith scorned to run. Instead, he dared seize the bull’s 
horns in his enormous blackened hands. Strong as he was, he 
couldn’t match the bull, which flung him down and gored him. 
Thietmar got a clutch on the bull’s sensitive nostrils. He 
managed to check the brute until the others caught the ropes 
around its neck and pulled it back. 

Thietmar stood. Blood flowed from the corners of his mouth. 
His cheeks were ashy-white. He looked down at his torn and 
bloodied tunic. Gudrod started toward him,. presumably to 
help, but Thietmar fell again. His muscular legs kicked hard, 
once, twice. Gudrod bent over him, spoke to him, but the man 
didn’t answer. 

Gudrod straightened. His bleared eyes gazed fixedly at the 
bull, and at the men holding the beast. He shouted, “He killed 
my smith!” No one moved. Gudrod blinked in the strange, hazy 
light. People had come out of the hall—Egil’s kinswoman, and 
Ulve, and Magra. Gudrod snatched Ulve’s ax from him and 
went toward the beast. Aasa’s fists clenched. Did he mean to 
strike his other men down? 

He lifted the ax above his head, and for an instant his power- 
ful chest and enormous arms bulged; then he swung the ax, 
heel-down, between the bull’s horns. The animal dropped to its 
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knees. Gudrod went on striking until the bull’s blood and brains 
were scattered all about. Then the king dropped backward to 
the ground. A dog sidled up and sniffed him and licked his 
beard. He seemed not to notice. His eyes appeared opaque in 
the haze. His hands were as red as though he’d washed them 
in wine. 

He didn’t get up; his rage had sapped him. His expression 
showed grave surprise. Aasa felt ashamed for him. Thurketil 
and Ozur Wartooth went to him. They took firm hold of him 
and bore him into the hall. They laid him on his huge bed, 
throwing the silken pillows to the floor. He lay prostrate, his 
eyes open, eyes that still seemed shocked and frightened. 


Aasa spent a heavy, dream-troubled night in the women’s 
bower with her son and thralls. She had ugly dreams. She rose 
with the first cold finger of light and went out onto the sward. 
She stepped into a mist so dense she could see but a few steps 
ahead. It muffled sound, sight, even smell. She made her way 
to the place where the bull lay, and thought, What if Gudrod 
should ever decide to wreak his fury on me like this? 

She found a thrallman to cover the carnage with fresh earth. 
Small drops of perspiration stood on the man’s bulging fore- 
head before he finished the job to Aasa’s satisfaction. Dismiss- 
ing him, she turned as though tapped on the shoulder. Thur- 
ketil and Ulve stood behind her with crossed arms. 

“Do we dare butcher what’s left of the beast?” Thurketil 
asked grimly. The fog-glare made him squint. His shaggy beard 
and hair were laced with gray and silver. He wore a purple 
cloak and a bearskin cap, both of which smelled strongly of 
wood smoke. 

Jt came to Aasa: Gudrod’s oath-man was asking fer what 
should be done. She felt sharply how her life was narrowing and 
gaining power. “Yes,” she said, “there’s too much beef to waste. 
But do it quietly. There'll be no feast. We'll use the meat 
without making a to-do of it.” 

She turned to Ulve. “Will you see to Thietmar’s funeral?” 

The old warrior’s expression showed a flash of displeasure. 
He impaled her with a stare from his hard, shiny eyes. Aasa saw 
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him considering, and a cold doubt of him bobbed in her mind. 
Although descended from a thrall, he had done very well under 
Gudrod. 

In the end, however, he nodded; he would do as she asked. 
A throb passed through her, a strange, sweet thrill. 


The Turgeis ofthe stories was a Norseman looking for a 
kingdom. He’d found in Ireland a people to conquer and domi- 
nate. He’d already raged through the north, plundering 
churches in town after town. He’d also placed his wife Ota, a 
woman with eyes of glittering jewel-blueness, over the ancient 
Celtic cloister Clonmacnoise, where she mouthed prophecies 
from the high altar. They said her words dropped softly on the 
ear, but Olaf didn’t care to go and ask her what fate the Norns 
had in store for him. 

Lately Turgeis had marched inland to waste the holy center 
of Armagh, where a Bishop Farannan called himself “the Heir 
of Saint Patrick.” This cleric fled south with the relics of his 
saint, only to fall into the fist of Olaf Geirstada-Alf, who hap- 
pened to be taking a few days’ ease near Limerick. 

The plump, beady-eyed bishop was tied to a tree when 
Turgeis’s men rode into Olaf’s camp. Some intuition had told 
Olaf not to kill a monk dressed in such long, flowing robes and 
with so rich a retinue. Turgeis’s men complained they had been 
a week in pursuit of the bishop, who looked at these newcomers 
with empty eyes. 

A somewhat horse-faced and callow youth named Sigurd 
said, “Although there is a so-called High King of Ireland, he 
has scant authority over the petty regional kings, and just as the 
English fight each other continually, so are the local Irish ever 
at one another’s throats.” 

Olaf nodded, yes, the circumstances were made for a con- 
solidated assault. 

“Why don’t you join with us?” Sigurd asked. 

Olaf hesitated to give up his command. “Can a man trust this 
Turgeis?”’ 

Sigurd laughed. “T trust him as I would trust any man fiercer 
than a wild beast and harder than a stone. I say better to trot 
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along behind such a one than place yourself in his forward 
path.” 

Olafs men agreed it might be a fine thing to boast of back 
home if they helped conquer all of Ireland for a fellow Norse- 
man. Hrolf of Grefsin said, ‘““Let’s deliver this unlucky Heir of 
Saint Patrick to him.” 

Turgeis’s encampment sprawled beside his latest victory, a 
small estate he’d won the day before. The air rang with the 
baying of dogs and the smell of animal flesh burned in offerings. 
Smoke from the gutted buildings filled the sky and stung Olaf’s 
nose. 

Turgeis himself came as a surprise. Built as thin as a stick, 
long-legged and loose-gaited, he didn’t look all that powerful as 
he walked slowly out of the sunlight into his booth where Olaf 
waited for him. Around the rim of his helmet were Odin’s 
heroes, depicted as small forms looking rather confused. Tur- 
geis had no such look; he had a hawk’s face, with cheekbones 
sharp and hollowed, and eyes the color of smoke. Not a face to 
be forgotten. He accepted Olaf’s gift of Bishop Farannan sol- 
emnly. “This one dodged my hands like a bladder full of gas; 
every time I thought I had him, ffi—gone again.” 

The poor cleric stood bound, helpless, streaming with perspi- 
ration. Turgeis shoved him out the booth door, shouting, 
“Here—you men!” 

Sigurd and another came to take hold of the priest. Turgeis 
now turned his full attention on Olaf, who said, “I’m Olaf 
Geirstada-Alf, of Vestfold.” 

Turgeis stared at him, as still as a stone. At the edge of his 
vision, Olaf saw the Norsemen outside stripping the plump 
bishop and tying ropes to his ankles and wrists; the man wept 
and muttered prayers. The Norse tied their knots with dazzling 
speed. Inside the booth, the silence held, and so did Turgeis’s 
stare. Olaf felt small insects crawling all over him. 

“You can’t be who you say you are; that Olaf is dead, eaten 
by wolves.” 

“A tale widely believed. In fact, I crossed Norway with a 
Lapp my father outlawed for stealing his sheep. I became a 
foster-son of Gorm the Learned.” 

Turgeis didn’t seem convinced, yet he said, “I was reared by 
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foster-parents myself. My father waited to have children until 
he was so old that he didn’t have the patience or the strength 
to rear them himself. I never felt close to him. In fact, I thought 
him a fool. Especially when he put my older brother on his high 
seat and drove me out.” His look never left Olaf. ““Gudrod is no 
fool, however. He’s known for his genius and his ruthlessness. 
Are you your father’s son?” 

“One of his sons. He has another now, by his second wife.” 

“Ahh. And why aren’t you at home, guarding your place?” 
When Olaf didn’t answer, he said, “What is it you seek— 
wealth? fame?” 

“And cunning at war. They say you know how to fight.” 

Turgeis turned to the door of the booth. The bishop’s soft 
white body now hung suspended by ropes attached to several 
tree branches, spread-eagled into a most immodest position. 
His little beady eyes bulged as the Norsemen set him to swing- 
ing. Several archers stood ready with their bows. Horse-faced 
Sigurd said, “Anyone who can, shoot an arrow straight up his 
arse gets a mark of silver.” 

Turgeis turned back to Olaf. “You’ve been doing well, you 
and your men. I’ve heard of you along the coast. You seem able 
to fight, too, if only for the usual spendthnft glory.” 

“So it would seem.” 

The first arrows flew. The bishop screamed and writhed and 
swung wildly. 

Turgeis wiped a hand over his raw-boned cheeks and sandy 
beard. “If you join me, you know who is in charge. You're not 
the Prince of Vestfold here.” 

Olaf nodded. 

And so the bargain was struck. Turgeis saw Olaf out the door 
of his booth. Both paused in the mellowing late afternoon light 
to look at the bishop’s naked body, pierced by a dozen arrows 
and scattered with blood. The cheerful archers had avoided any 
vital parts so far. The man would be a while longer dying. 
Turgeis said, “Harsh . . . but these Irish, if you don’t teach them 
well, they lead you about like anything.” 


x *« x 
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Olaf’s men had to learn a new way of fighting in order to be 
Turgeis’s men. ‘The first battle in which they participated was 
against the royal troops of a minor king. Even this royal corps 
of Irish wore no protection for their bodies and necks and gentle 
skulls but marched to war wearing elegant tunics with pretty 
fringes and finely wrought collars. They carried only the flimsi- 
est of shields, and for arms they had nothing but axes. The 
Norsemen, in contrast, made a solid, skillful rampart of strong 
mail coats. They held up a polished wall of battle shields around 
their leaders. 

Turgeis came to Olaf after the victory, thin, one cheek newly 
scored, yet well-groomed and elegantly dressed in narrow shoes 
and trumpet-shaped trousers, and a long tunic with wide deco- 
rative edges. His fur cloak covered only one shoulder, leaving 
his right hand free for his sword. “You did well enough.” High 
praise from a man whom Olaf had learned never spoke unless 
he had something to say. “You seem to be Gudrod’s son in 
stubbornness and strength. Whether or not you can match his 
ruthlessness must wait to be seen.” 

There were many pitched battles after that one. The blood 
channel of Wrath rarely dried. Turgeis taught his followers 
complicated battle arrangements. He favored a wedge-shape, 
wherein each leader stood at the tip of a wedge with his men 
fanned out behind him. Each warrior bore a long spear and an 
ax or sword. Several wedges were placed side by side, touching 
at their bases. Behind them stood stone-slingers, javelin-hurlers, 
and archers, then came additional replacement men. The 
strength gained was undefeatable. 

Occasionally Turgeis had the army feign a disorganized re- 
treat, which always drew the credulous Irish out of whatever 
formation they'd managed. Then the Norse rapidly regrouped 
and turned their round-knobbed shields back on the enemy and 
cut them down. This could only be done by highly disciplined 
troops. hough the Norse were fiercely independent and indi- 
vidual, they valued iron control in combat, and they gave 
imphcit obedience to their chosen leader. 

Turgeis’s forces were constantly increased by fresh sea-borne 
bands—always strong men, for weaklings did not come a’vik- 
ing. Therefore his army was made up of stalwarts, the sort who 
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might retreat strategically but who would never turn tail from 
fear. After all, to die in battle was the greatest honor, and Olaf 
witnessed many a dying man chanting his list of accomplish- 
ments with his last breath so that the Valkyries would know that 
here lay a deserving rider for their heaven-bound steeds. 

Meanwhile, the local Irish kings remained-more interested in 
fighting one another than in fusing together to stave off this 
flood of blond-bearded invaders. The local chieftains seemed 
incapable of anything more than wringing their hands at the 
butchery and pillaging and burning. A race of thralls, no ques- 
tion about it. 

The winter passed, more a matter of rain and cinder-colored 
skies than of snow and ice—though the rain here could cruelly 
sting a man’s cheeks. Turgeis kept his army busy, if not battling, 
then establishing fortified bases. Almost every point of land 
sported a dragon fleet. With the coming of the year 840, the 
stick-thin leader dominated all of northern Ireland and pro- 
claimed himself king. 


Chapter Twenty-two 


Aasa never returned to Gudrod’s bedchamber after he killed 
the bull. He made no comment about this, and she deemed that 
in his drunkenness he hardly cared who did or didn’t share his 
bed. 

Thorun came to Drengshold again, on a blinking day at the 
end of November, a day full of honeyed light and then rain- 
showers and sometimes both together. Aasa went out to see 
who had arrived. The falling rain looked like molten gold, as 
false a sign of good-fortune as Aasa had ever seen, for out of it 
came her step-daughter, wrapped in a man’s heavy traveling 
cloak. Aasa gave her a flat, unfriendly stare, but Thorun took 
no heed. She jumped from her cart, clearly triumphant about 
something, almost luminous, in fact, as she proclaimed, “I am 
freshly widowed and the master of Harthagaard now—at least 
until Yngvi is old enough to displace me.” 

Asmund dead? And Thorun so i by it! No mention of pity 
for a man who had died so young and a boy left without a 
father. Indeed, Thorun forgot her child in her hurry to get 
inside the hall. Aasa glanced at the boy left in the cart. He 
looked as stupid as an owl. Little chance he would ever wrest 
Asmund’s high seat from his mother. The carthorse shuddered 
absently, shaking the rain out of its shaggy coat. Aasa reached 
her arms out to the boy, and he let himself be lifted. They 
followed Thorun inside, where she strode to the hearth and, in 
that way she had of shouldering in, took up the poker and 
jabbed at the fire. Aasa put Yngvi down, and he sat where she 
put him. 
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It seemed natural for Thorun to proclaim herself first and 
foremost. Aasa would have been suspicious of any show of grief 
from her. She seemed uninterested in even speaking of As- 
mund’s death, and the story had to be extracted from her in 
little pieces and bits, each drawn by a pointed question. It 
seemed Asmund had been sick since last winter, a corruption of 
the stomach which, as it progressed, kept him from eating any 
kind of food. In the end he’d vomited blood. Very sad, though 
Thorun didn’t hide her glee to be mistress of his estates. Besides 
Asmund’s traveling cloak, she wore his wallet-purse hanging at 
her belt, swinging and wobbling like bloated testicles. ““Where’s 
my father?” 

Only a tilt of Aasa’s head indicated the bench where Gudrod 
sat slumped. If Thorun thought it odd he wasn’t in his high seat, 
she gave no indication. “Father, ’ve come home for the Yule!” 

Gudrod listed back as if blown by a hard wind. 

The blaze fell on Thorun’s face, lighting her joy. “Asmund 
is dead, and it’s too lonely at Harthagaard. Pll winter with you.” 

“What do you mean dead?” Drink had made Gudrod’s voice 
thick. 

Thorun shrugged, a gesture as bare of feeling as a tree in 
December. “He died. Last week.” 

Gudrod blinked nearsightedly. Thorun sobered somewhat 
and gave him a long stare. 

Over the next few days she took stock of how it was with him, 
how he lurched unsteadily when he tried to walk, how rumpled 
and unkempt he looked, how his face was always gray and 
pouchy, and back to Aasa she came. 

Aasa happened to be in the goat byre again. Berit had 
brought the goats in for their evening milking. Aasa, who had 
set herself to learn everything about the estate, helped the thrall 
tether and water the animals. Thorun wrinkled her nose at the 
stink of dung. She looked at Aasa with pity. Her pretty features 
were the picture of kindness. Always well-groomed, today she 
wore her dark, glossy hair pulled tight and braided, with the 
braids coiled over her ears. 

“‘Step-Mother, my father has placed a heavy burden on you, 
and you so young, and with an infant to care for—and as we 
all know, unwillingly wed in the first place. Please, let me be of 
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service. Pll take over the running of the hall from now on. After 
all, 1 know the people here better than you, and they'll do as I 
say more quickly and eagerly than.for a stranger.” She smiled, 
blinded by the brightness of her own light. “Be at ease, now. 
With me here, you can spend all your time with your son, and 
with other amusements you might enjoy.” 

Aasa kept a chokehold on her fury, which strained like a dog 
at its leash. She’d taken a seat on a stool and held a goat 
between her knees. Jets of milk played into her bucket. “Thank 
you, Thorun; you’re certainly kind, especially since it hasn’t 
gone well between us during your past visits. But I hardly think 
I can give my obligations over to you, not when I’m queen here 
and you’re merely a widowed daughter begging a winter’s 
charity.” 

Berit’s goat tried to step away, and the thrall spoke to it. Aasa 
dropped her eyes politely from the small woman before her, as 
if Thorun were a cripple. “But you’re welcome to stay for a 
while, at least until Gudrod says otherwise.” 

Thus the battle-lnes were drawn. Thorun was here, and 
though she disgusted Aasa, she couldn’t be forbidden to enter 
the hall. 


The gods cast handfuls of dark wind against the longhall. A 
draft blew by Gudrod’s ears, whispering secrets only he could 
hear. Recall how you taught Aasa to play chess? How long ago was that? 
How long since contentment alone made_you feel drunk? 

He no longer played chess. And Aasa played games with no 
one but her baby, Halfdan the Encroacher. Gudrod and she 
spoke little, which entirely satisfied her. Indeed, they barely 
threw each other a word, but only stalked around, stiff-legged 
like cats, watching one another with hot stares. And as she grew 
more and more sober, Gudrod immersed himself more and 
more in ale. 

The Yuletide had come and gone. He’d laughed of a night 
to crack his ribs, and his guests had beamed like firelight. A 
skald with a wrinkled face sang of the gods, and of dwarves, and 
of deeds done ages ago. Many tales he’d told of those vague, 
buried-deep-in-time days when Gudrod’s ancestors had lived in 
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Uppsala. Gudrod’s heart had swelled like a lad’s; he’d longed 
to once more dare and endure and gloriously win. 

But then everyone went home. Everyone but Thorun. And 
Yngvi, who finally, belatedly was learning to walk. Aye, the 
Yule was over. The old year had faded and lost its strength. 
Gudrod felt himself fading, losing strength. And as he drank 
more heavily and looked less and less the king, Aasa became 
more wonderfully upright. “My Idunn,” he’d called her, “the 
keeper of the fruit of my youth.” Now, somehow, she’d recast 
herself as a resolute and imperious lady, a Norsewoman of the 
rightful breed, a queen with a queen’s carriage. 

Idunn, my Idunn . . . how long ago had that been? 

Indeed, how long since he’d loosed his mooring lines and 
sailed his dragonships after another man’s kingdom and an- 
other man’s goods, with his warriors roaring and growling 
behind him, his heart joyous with cruel lust? How long since 
men and women, and even little children, aye, had burned like 
birchwood as they slept, by order of the Hunting King of 
Vestfold? 

A queen ruled in Vestfold these days. Queen Aasa kept 
Drengshold in order. She set his men to their tasks, and they 
answered her with tame voices and obeyed. They cut down 
trees, not men; they were wood men, not warriors, for Queen 
Aasa said they must cut timber for next year’s longfires. That 
was the only burning they did these days. 

And the only war Gudrod made he made on himself. Aye, 
he’d known as much when he’d wakened this morning (was it 
this morning?) in the privy. A thrallwoman had discovered him 
there, a grandmother with the face of a battered tree trunk. 
He’d stared at her, unable to move, his thoughts fuzzy-edged— 
though he knew where he was by the smell. The walls and floor 
of the privy had a wet, sour smell with which he’d become all 
too familiar. He’d been helpless as the old woman, pale and 
distraught, had reached out a hand, heavy as a man’s and every 
knuckle thick and split and every fingernail filthy, and dared 
touch his brow with it.-Far too impertinent—a thrall! an old, old 
woman with eyes like snow-crowned crags! And Gudrod him- 
self only forty-two winters. 

It was late. He pushed himself out of his high seat. Everyone 
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else had gone to bed. What were his men dreaming, these men 
who had dreamed with him of blood and slaughter? Did they 
dream of cozy longfires now? 

He hissed in indignation. My Idunn! To think he’d believed 
that taking her.to wife would make him young again. Aye, he’d 
believed that! He’d put that thought into his own heart, where 
it had grown and unfolded. There lay his crime: he’d wor- 
shipped Idunn too thoroughly. He must abase himself at Frey’s 
feet and beg pardon. ‘Tomorrow. He must do that first thing. 
Frey was his god, his ancestor. 

He looked about. He stood in his longhall. Everyone had 
gone to bed. He was ever the hindmost on that road now. He. 
must get to bed himself before he lapsed unconscious. He must 
get beyond sight before he shamed himself yet again. He tot- 
tered toward his chamber. Get to bed, stretch out like a corpse. 

The bower stood shut against him. His soul shrank, his pride 
bowed down like grass in a windstorm. Aasa slept away in there 
now, with her son and her women. Abruptly, he felt something 
shoot straight through him, a black, violent hate. He hated her. 

He loved her. Even when he was utterly given over to drink, 
he would open his eyes to see if she was there. And if she wasn’t, 
just when he felt infuriated by her absence—nay, prepared to 
beat her! she would appear. The measure of his loathing was his 
love. 

His heart turned: hate, love. He wore his eating knife at his 
belt. When he tried to draw it, however, he couldn’t get it out 
of its scabbard. That made him throb with fury. But then it 
came out, and he looked about him: what... ? 

Ah, yes, the bower door. He hurled the knife like a battle-ax. 
Its point pierced the oak and stuck there. Men stirred from their 
sleeping benches all up and down the hall behind him. Some of 
them rose—though they took care to do so silently. (They took 
such care these days!) The very buffets of the wind were stifled 
for an instant. Pieces of the moon fell and shattered on the 
world. But at that door no one showed her face. 

He swung his fists and sobbed, “Woman! you are cobwebs 
and smoke!” 
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The Irish winter became the Irish summer. The trees grew 
heavy with leaf and the fields emerald with growing crops— 
those few fields cultivated in the face of this great invasion of 
Norse. But to Olaf, the Irish summer was no summer at all. As 
often as not, clouds hung low over the rolling horizon and 
drowned all in grayness. This was a dank and drippy land. 

The place boasted a few marvels, though Olaf had seen 
enough of the world not to be overawed by a few circular walls 
of stone where they said the ancients had taken refuge from 
dangers. Elsewhere he’d seen earthen walls enclosing vast 
spaces in which people had once lived and stabled their ani- 
mals. It seemed King Turgeis meant to follow this old example 
in building his royal town. 

Olaf walked out into the soft, drizzly air beyond the encamp- 
ment, and at first his thoughts were consumed by the campaign. 
As a warrior, he’d improved enormously with the constant 
fighting. His weakness had always been the short spear; now he 
never missed his mark. In the last battle, he’d sent back the Irish 
spears as quickly as they came at him. 

He stopped on a rise above the sprawling town-to-be and saw 
Turgeis come out of his house and walk around a pile of timber. 
He looked tall, thin, unfussed. His linear build always made 
Olaf feel too broad and solid. The man went fully armed today, 
carrying a keen-tipped spear and a circular wooden shield, a 
battle-ax at his belt, and his yard-long sword. 

Despite Olaf’s divine ancestry, he envied the qualities with 
which Turgeis commanded respect and allegiance. Like Gu- 
drod, there was something extravagant about him, something 
domineering in the very restlessness of his schemes. In compari- 
son, Olaf feared he would never be more than merely able as 
a leader. 

Turgeis progressed through the town, stopping to speak to 
some new men. There were always fresh and willing replace- 
ments for the army. The town grew constantly. Everywhere 
stood stacks of timber and men working. Turgeis’s residence 
stood in one corner. Another large structure for communal 
assemblies was going up; and a teardrop-shaped central area 
had been reserved for a market. The place lay nestled at the 
confluence of a winding beck and the estuary of the river Offey, 
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on the coast of the Irish Sea. Turgeis had selected a site along 
the vital trade routes reaching north, east, and south. He meant 
it to grow into an international port of the first standing. He’d 
named it Dublin. From Olaf’s high point, he saw a cargo vessel 
and two longships rowing into the cove, making for the active 
shore. Other ships lay moored in the crowded anchorage, and 
still others were beached. 

The beginnings of the embankment surrounding the town 
would eventually be capped with a timber palisade. Turgeis 
claimed ten thousand people might live mside-—though Olaf 
could hardly imagine that, in an area hardly fifteen acres in size. 

Turgeis went on speaking to the new men, who were made 
up of an old father and his twelve sons come from the fjord- 
indented west of Norway where Olaf had lived with his foster 
family. They wore byrnies and carried long-handled axes and 
looked ready to fight. 

‘Twelve sons! How did a man get himself such a wolf-pack? 

By keeping several wives, by marrying early. Most men were 
wedded -by the time they were eighteen and had two or three 
children by Olaf’s age. 

He turned from the camp and stepped around the ashy 
remnants of a watch fire. Turgeis never left his encampments 
unguarded at night. The breeze tore the clouds apart and lifted 
the mist. Golden sunlight washed the land. A small war party 
in bloody garments plodded in from the south, herding those 
they had culled as slaves. | 

Slaves and plunder were shipped out regularly. After gold 
and silver, slaves made the best booty, for they could be kept, 
sold, or sometimes ransomed back to a prosperous relative. 
Even the Christian Church might ransom this captive or that. 
Of course, women slaves were taken more often than men. 
They did ail sorts of work, as well as furnished unlimited sexual! 
gratification for an army of wifeless men. Turgeis kept several 
women for his own use, passing them on as he grew weary of 
them or gained new ones. Women, as far as Olaf could see, 
were his one weakness, especially Irish girls of noble birth. 

Olaf turned aside from the incoming slaves and their captors. 
An animal path led him into a hollow hidden in a conspiracy 
of trees. The sunlight lay diffused and greenish. Pale plants with 
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fat, broad leaves grew underfoot. The flowers, rain-drenched, 
bowed and nodded. It was quiet here, with just a sigh of wind. 
He sat on a stone and listened. From a distant field he heard 
some sheep bleating. Nothing else. After a moment, he lifted off 
his helmet. The leaf-filtered sunlight dappled his eyelashes. 

Almost a year. A year that seemed neither long nor brief, but 
rather removed from any sense of time, as when one is dream- 
ing. Yet behind each hour, invariably, stood Aasa. Behind each 
thing he did lay the weight of her image. He felt so far away 
from that shattered life—from any life worth the name~—so 
taken out of things, that he should have forgotten her, and 
forgotten to love her. At least for long periods of time. Yet not 
a moment passed, not a bird flew up, not a star twinkled in the 
night but he thought of her. He’d come away on a journey 
meant to leave her behind completely, and he’d come to that 
journey’s end—and there was no end. 

He put down his helmet and bent to tighten the cross-garters 
that bound his trousers from his ankles to his knees. A twig 
crackled under his foot, sounding loud in this eddy of silence. 

He didn’t want this; he hadn’t come out here to think about 
her. But this was the very reason he left himself so little time to 
think, because every time his mind fell idle for a moment it 
stirred up these memories, and then, in an instant, he was 
consumed by the longing, the hopeless, useless longing. 

Even sleep sometimes betrayed him. He’d dreamed only last 
night of going home, of Aasa running to the waterside to leap 
into his starved embrace. He’d seen her so clearly, her full, 
curving mouth and her provocative, slanting eyes, her profu- 
sion of hair, corn-bright, and her face filled with laughter. He 
felt the delicacy of her body as he swung her off her feet, heard 
her voice—veal, it had seemed! “Olaf! Careful! You don’t know your 
sth je? 

Even now he found himself carried away by the fantasy. Her 
voice seemed to actually whisper in his ear, Come home, come home 
tome... 

But when he went home there would be no welcoming em- 
brace, no ecstasy of reunion. Once again it would be a matter 
of ricocheting glances and jealous anger like shriveling heat. 
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What had the gods been thinking, to make him love his father’s 
wife, his half-brother’s mother? 

He shouldn’t let himself recall her; it always did this to him, 
tore his brain apart along its seams and left him divided, want- 
ing and not wanting, knowing better and yet wanting anyway, 
hating yet loving. 

The time approached when he must go back and face her 
with the fact that her curse had not killed him and that he still 
wanted his father’s high seat. He had the wealth to buy support 
now, and he felt he knew just which of Gudrod’s jarls would 
swing their weight behind him. He could depend on these men 
he’d come a’viking with, as well. As for killing Gudrod—yes, he 
could do that. 

But what about Halfdan? He must eliminate Aasa’s son as 
well, even if she hated him forever for it. No Yngling of the true 
blood would meekly let such a child live. And what did he have 
to lose by it? Aasa already spurned him in favor of the boy. 
Spurned him and cursed him: Never let me see your face again. 

Well, she would see his face, whether she wished it or not. He 
knew himseif better now than he’d ever known himself before, 
and he knew without a doubt that he was just as strong and 
brave as he was weak and cowardly. He.was both the strongest 
and weakest of men. He would go back to Vestfold, and if the 
gods favored him, he would make himself king there. 

And if the gods favored Halfdan, as Aasa claimed they did, 
then her curse would cut Olaf down. That was the only way— 
to leave it to the gods. 


Only a month later, Olaf sat in the bow of the Wave-Runner, 
going home as he had resolved. It made him feel sullen. He saw 
a speck out there on the water. Could it possibly be a man? A 
wave rolled up between the Wave-Runner and the floating object, 
and Olaf put the notion aside. His thoughts were morbid. 

Home. As if he’d ever lived in such a place. 

While Ivar Grimkel tried his hand at the steering oar, Olaf 
sat nearby to guide him. A grand thunderstorm in the distance 
had broken the horizon’s monotony an hour ago. A dark, 
pillarlike formation, filled with pronged lightning, had loomed 
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distinct in the northeast. Dissipated now, it had nonetheless left 
a choppy sea for the Wave-Runner to cut through. And following 
the ship, soon to overtake her, came a low white fog bank that 
would calm the sea and becalm the voyagers for the night. 

For the moment, however, the sun still shone and the dark 
blue sea foamed and hissed beneath the ship’s keel. Dorsteinn 
sang of bare-headed maidens—in fact, he’d been singing for 
some time. Happy to be going home, his unflagging high spirits 
had let him sing far too long, in Olaf’s opinion. 

“Look!” Sitting on his chest at the first-oar position on the 
starboard, Hrolf of Grefsin’s gray-bearded face stared forward. 
Olaf sat up and did likewise. He saw only the choppy sea 
... then that floating object he’d glimpsed earlier. It was a man. 
The Wave-Runner skimmed closer and Olaf made out the shape 
clearly now, a man on his face in the broken waves, limbs out 
loosely, hands floating near his head, clothes billowing, black 
hair wafting in the gray water. 

Next, Dorsteinn spotted a ship, capsized and so badly ruined 
it hardly floated. The chop washed over its upturned keel. ‘Two 
men reefed the Wave-Runner’s sail, and a few oars went out. Ivar 
steered them into a curling path around the wreck. “Battered 
on rocks.” Young Horik the Fowler had climbed onto the stern 
platform to lean over Ivar and better see. 

Now they spotted more white corpses bobbing on the waves, 
men who had drowned—and not long ago, for they weren’t 
waterlogged; their skin was like milk. Freshly dead. They could 
have fallen overboard just moments before, certainly not more 
than an hour. “Caught in that storm,” Olaf surmised, and 
battered on rocks—where were the rocks? While his men shuddered 
over these sights, he started to frantically look about for what 
might be more grisly yet. 

A small island lifted its stony head on the portside, a stone 
skerry no higher than the height of two men above the waves. 
Olaf’s darting eyes picked out five other low skerries just break- 
ing the ocean skin—and who could say how many more lurked 
just inches below the surface? “This is a bad place.” 

“Aye,” said Hrolf, low in his throat. He sat wielding his oar 
gingerly. “Let’s be off—and let’s be careful about it.” 
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Then came a faint shout, eerie in that time and that place: 
“Hail! Ship!’ 

Olaf shaded his eyes and peered at the largest skerry. He saw 
a man making a horn with his hands. Other figures took shape 
and did the same. “Hail, ship!’ “Over here!” 

“We can’t go in there.” Hrolf looked up at Olaf. “We'd be 
gutted the same as they were.” 

Olaf weighed the conditions: the gusty wind dying off before 
the coming fog bank; the sea still confused and full of chop— 
danger aplenty—yet, “We'll go in.” He stepped down from the 
bow, shouting as he strode along the spine of the ship to take 
the steering oar, “Keep the sail closely reefed! All oars out!” 

They went in cautiously. Rurik called once, ““Watch out over 
here!” and Olaf and the oarsmen scuttled to avoid the tip of a 
stone spire hiding just a foot under the surface. Submerged reef 
cluttered the place, and worse, the storm had torn up kelp from 
below, and the droopy leaves and wet amber bulbs, all crawling 
with snails, made it difficult to see what lay beneath. 

Olaf brought the longship even with the skerry of stranded 
men, placing her uncertainly with a saving space of sea between 
her and the treacherous stone shores. He gave the steering oar 
to Rurik, who had more experience than Ivar. “Hold her.” 

As he stood to scan the faces of the castaways, one of them 
called, “I am Haakon.”’ He wore a sodden black cloak with the 
hood thrown back. His long hair and beard were as silver as fox 
fur; his cheekbones stood out. “We are the crew of the Jce- 
Swifi—what 1s left of her, and of us.” 

Olaf noted his accent: a Swede. He counted nineteen bedrag- 
gled castaways. The waves broke about them on all sides of the 
skerry. ‘Their circumstances were dire. The stone island was 
scarcely a hundred feet long, most of it a mere shelf of rock 
riddled with fissures in which barnacles and snails cleaved by 
the thousands. As the sea rose, the waves slapped inevitably 
higher against the wet, weed-green rocks. The men were 
crowded about the tallest spires—which would support no 
more than nine or ten of them at the height of the tide. The 
others would be swept away. Yet those who managed to cling 
to the rocks wouldn’t consider themselves any luckier after a 
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day or two, when they began to succumb, one by one, to thirst 
and exhaustion. 

“You saw our ship?” Haakon didn’t ask, Will you save us? 
Olaf respected him for that. A man who went out in a ship 
should be prepared to face the claims of the sea. 

Ivar Grimkel muttered, ““We can’t take all of them. Maybe 
half a dozen, no more.” 

Low as he spoke, his voice carried in that eerie, echoing 
place, and Haakon the Swede responded, “We are delivered all 
together or not at all.” . 

Olaf peered watchfully to windward, both to check the Wave- 
Runner’s situation and to gain a moment to consider. 


Pant Four 
The Shadow of the Gods 


Chapter Twenty-three 


The Wave-Runner held on grimly, though the gusty wind 
wanted to push her into the rocks. Her oarsmen worked steadily 
to keep their position stable. Olaf turned back to the castaways. 
“All or none? Do the rest of you agree?” 

They gave him looks both grim and wretched. Haakon the 
Swede insisted, “We are together; you talk to us all when you 
talk to me.” But he flinched back and lifted his arm as a wave 
threw a spray of cold water in his face. 

Olaf called, “My ship will sink beneath the weight of so 
many.” 

“You are missing seven oarsmen.” 

“Aye, but their spaces are filled with goods. We’ve been 
a’viking for the past year in Ireland, and we’ve given much for 
the booty we have, not the least being those seven shipmates. 
We take their shares to their families at home.” 

He heard the silent desperation of the men clinging to the 
skerry. Mute as sharks, they glared at the uneasy longship, so 
close yet just out of reach. They knew their predicament, that 
in the next few hours, or the next few days, they would die. 
Each man among them surely feared that as the tide rose he 
would lose his decency and turn to shoving his friends into the 
sea in order to gain higher ground for himself. 

Looking back at their spokesman—and feeling the man’s 
appraisal like a cold ax pressed against his forehead-—Olaf said, 
“T will take ten of you.” He ignored the mutters of protest from 
his own men. Ten would crowd them uncomfortably, perhaps 
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even dangerously. “But here is my price,” Olaf went on; “you'll 
owe me your lives.” 

One of the castaways laughed hollowly; another murmured, 
“Ts it thralldom he’s suggesting?” 

“T am Olaf Geirstada-Alf. My father is Gudrod, the Hunting 
King of Vestfold—you may have heard of him.” Several of the 
Swedes murmured; they had indeed heard of the Yngling Gu- 
drod. Olaf chose his next words well. “One day soon I will be 
king in Gudrod’s place, and Pil need loyal oath-men.” 

His crew cast brief glances at their mates. The Swedes were 
also disturbed. They weren’t sure what he was offering, or what 
the terms were; all they were sure of was that the sea continued 
to lap at their feet, at their knees, in some cases. Their voices, 
though low, carried across the choppy water: “What’s he say- 
ing? Will he take us or not?” “Ten, he says.” Another, resigned, 
said, “The fog’s coming in.” 

Olaf didn’t turn to see; he sensed the fog behind them. He 
looked directly and steadily at Haakon. “Maybe you would 
prefer to draw lots rather than come aboard by rank—since 
you're all together.” _ 

The Swede didn’t answer. His bedraggled men began to 
speak directly to him. None of them seemed to prefer drowning 
to swearing his life to another Norseman. The rising sea kept 
reminding them that time was short. That and Rurik’s grumble, 
“Make up your minds! We can’t hold this ship here forever!” 

The Swedes drew lots. Haakon was among those who 
plunged into the sea and swam through the kelp and dancing 
scarves of spendrift to the Wave-Runner’s side. He climbed up on 
two out-thrust oars and crawled aboard. Olaf was glad; he 
admired the way the man had done his best to save as many of 
his crew as he could. He joined Olaf on the stern platform as 
the other nine men whose luck had been good swam out and 
clambered aboard. Meanwhile, fingers of mist drifted between 
the skerries, and thicker fog glided in on the sea’s surface. The 
doomed men stood watching as the others settled aboard in 
safety. 

“Spialbudi Lagaboter!” came a sudden cry from the rocks. 
“Are you really going to leave me behind?” 

Spialbudi, small and squint-eyed, looked at his shipmate 
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through the smoky fog and called back in a voice cracking with 
anguish, “This is how it must be. There isn’t room for all.” 

“Because they care more for booty than for men in Norway! 
Overcome them, take their ship!” 

Other desperate cries rose up: “Aye, hit them over the heads 
with their own axes!” “Knock them in the heads like cattle!” 
“Send them to Hel!” 

Olaf enveloped those aboard with a look like a noose. He 
drew his sword and put it to Haakon’s back. “No one will take 
my ship. Pll give the order to kill you all. If you have any care 
to ever feel grass beneath your feet again, give me your oaths 
now!” 

Mutters came as the other Swedes aboard found themselves 
similarly threatened. Weapons had appeared on all sides. Haa- 
kon took care not to move too quickly, for Olaf’s blade pressed 
into his ribs. He said, “On Odin’s name, I swear you my 
faithfulness.” 

The others quickly took the lesson: “I am your man, Olaf 
Geirstada- —“T swear . . .”—“. . . By the All-Father 
‘ Ritoonee _ My life. 33 

“Olaf Pied solemnly. “Very well, I accept. Whomever you 
were before, you are my oath-men now.’ 

Weapons were sheathed, faces settled. Olaf folded his arms 
over his chest. The crew used their oars gingerly to creep away 
from the skerry. The men left on the rocks were silent, their 
shapes blurred by the thickening mist. Only one called out, 
“Goodbye, Lavrans.” The one called Lavrans called back, 
“Goodbye, Hastein.” That was all. 

Everyone on the ship felt anxious to put distance between 
them and the Wave-Runner. They used their oars like knives to 
cut the way out of this dangerous pocket into which they had 
sailed. Even the Swedes seemed to want to leave the white faces 
of their damned friends behind as soon as possible. Out from 
the skerries and reefs, they set the sail to pick up what remained 
of the wind. The white fog, which flowed like a river on the very 
surface of the water, parted beneath the ship’s prow like fat 
under a blade. The dragon and her passengers sailed on a 
cloud. They gained several leagues before their sail puffed one 
last time then went slack. The Wave-Runner came to a gentle, 
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rocking halt. All about her lay a dreary trance of fog. In that 
quiet, Olaf took note of Haakon’s shivering. The man’s cloak 
and clothes were dripping. He said to his crew, “We have wet 
and hungry friends aboard.” 

No one moved. Finally Dorsteinn gave voice to the thought 
at work in them: ““These men are your responsibility, Olaf. 
They’re your oath-men.” 

He considered this, then said, “So be it. Share what you will 
with them, and I’li pay you from my profits when we reach 
Vestfold.” 

No more was needed. The crew brought out their spare 
garments and food. They watched with critical looks as their 
new shipmates changed into dry clothing and fell to eating. 
Spialbudi Lagaboter, his mouth full of dried mutton, said to 
Dorsteinn, “Tell me, now that I’m pledged to a Norwegian, is 
it true you think nothing of coupling with giantesses in their 
caves and begetting brutes?” 

Dorsteinn answered, in all seriousness, “Aye, and not only in 
their caves. You see that fellow sewing up his spare britches 
there? His name is Horik the Fowler, and he has a giantess for 
a wife.” 

Horik sat aslant on his sea chest, keeping his knees out of the 
way in the newly crowded ship. He plied his needle steadily on 
his spare trousers, and without looking up said, “That’s nothing 
but base slander. Now, I’ve tried to be charitable with you, 
Dorsteinn, but, well, I’m afraid I must tell Thjodhild everything 
you’ve said about her on this voyage.” 

“No, Horik, not that! Anything but that!” Feigning great 
horror, Dorsteinn turned back to Spialbudi. “Thjodhild is the 
only woman on earth I’m afraid of. Even the fiercest dog will 
not leap at her-—which, besides her size, proves beyond a doubt 
that she’s a giantess.” 

Spialbudi nodded soberly. “I jook forward to meeting this 
Thjodhild.” 

“You have a wife?” Snorri asked the Swede nearest him. 

Olaf felt the tension drop from his shoulders. Apparently the 
rescue wouldn’t turn into war, after all. He turned to his own 
Swedish companion. “So, Haakon, tell me the names of my 
new armsmen.”’ 
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* *« 


The summer in Norway had been brief and lean. Now, all up 
and down the river by Drengshold came flashes from lunging 
harvest scythes as they struck down the thin-growth. of corn. As 
the seasons completed their wheel, and the nights became sharp 
and frosty once more, a harvest moon rimmed the horizon one 
night, whole and golden. In the hall, Gudrod threw some ugly, 
drunken words at his queen: “You would feast on my heart if 
you could, Queen Misery! You’ve set them all against me. Here, 
in my own hall, everyone is against me.” 

He’d fallen into such dishonor that no one paid him much 
mind, except to feel sympathy for Aasa. The entire estate 
breathed easier when they woke the next morning to the sound 
of him riding out, bound for his hunting saeter, taking with him 
twenty of his oath-men to hunt bear on the wooded fells to the 
north. He left just seven men to guard the great hall and the 
woman who now ruled it. 

The hall felt pleasantly peaceful. The morning passed more 
easily because his high seat stood empty today. Aasa, coming in 
from overseeing the spinning in the weavinghouse, found 
Magra walking slowly with Halfdan before her, his hands 
clutching her fingers as he took wobbly, tentative steps toward 
a grinning Rafforta. Thorun poked at the great log she’d just 
added to the longfire. Despite her presence, Aasa thought this 
as domestic a scene as she’d ever seen at Drengshold, and as 
happy. Though many parts of the country were in dire straits 
following another severe winter and poor growing season, Aasa 
felt that with careful attention Drengshold would get through 
the coming winter in reasonable comfort. 

She heard the door open and close behind her as she made 
her way toward her son. She glanced over her shoulder, waving 
her hand before her face at the same time. She saw some 
door-filling man standing there, but more to the point was this 
smoke in the hall. Thorun never could add fuel to the fire 
without stirring up a thick cloud, and the door opening and 
closing only made it worse. Distracted, Aasa put her hand on 
the roof post beside her and looked up at the smokehole. “Open 
the vent more, Alfiva.” She continued to look up as the thrall 
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used the pole to push the pane of horn in the roof ridge further 
open. Only then did Aasa turn again to see who had come in. 

The man stepped slowly off the bottom step. His whole figure 
said strength. He had his dark brown cloak clenched under his 
chin, for it was cool out. Aasa saw no more of his face-than his 
eyes under the fair hair which fell down over his forehead, but 
she knew him at once. Though the other occupants of the hall 
took no notice, didn’t even stop their murmur of conversation 
and work, the moment staggered Aasa. She and he faced each 
other in silence. She noted every detail: how his hands began to 
shake so that he let them fall to his sides; how pale he looked, 
like a ghost. Was he dead? Had he come back to haunt her for 
her curse? 

No, not dead. She leaned against the roof post. The floor 
wavered like a river that seemed very likely to sweep her feet 
from beneath her. 

Hatfdan! Where 1s Halfdan? 

She strove hard to make herself move, though her vision 
speckled with small fragments of light as she stepped away from 
the post. She hadn’t the strength to keep her spine straight over 
her legs. With her first step she knew she was going to topple 
... but she made it from the post to the nearest bench, and from 
there she started along the benchwall, balancing herself with 
her hand. Her legs wanted to give way, but somehow she made 
them continue to hold her upright. Mindlessly, she headed for 
her son. 

But then she turned back and . . . yes, still there, still standing 
by the door with all his being silently fixed on her. 

Never let me see your face again! 

She fell to her knees. 

“Aasa!”? Rafforta’s voice. Aasa rested the top of her head 
against the wall and buried her face in her hands. Olaf, you can’t 
kill my son! 


Olaf had dreaded this meeting, which turned out to be no 
meeting at all, for Aasa’s women helped her to her bower, 
taking her son with them, and he saw no more of her than that 
one white glimpse. Thorun, her eyes full of false gentleness for 
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Aasa, took it upon herself to welcome Olaf and explain Gu- 
drod’s absence. Every feature of his sister’s face remained frag- 
ile and pure, yet Olaf found it hard not to show his revulsion. 

Aasa came out that afternoon, pale, yet in tight control. She 
sat on the bench beside Gudrod’s high seat. “I apologize for not 
greeting you earlier. I fell ill unexpectedly.” She gave him her 
hand, which was ice cold. 

“T hope you’re better now.” He drank in the sight of her. She 
wore her hair drawn back severely, baring her taut forehead. 

“Your journey was a success?” 

“Everything I’d hoped it would be.” 

She nodded. “I understand you’ve been unloading the Wave- 
Runner. You'll wait for your father’s return to do the sharing up, 
of course. As I recall, you promised him half.” 

“Gudrod will get his just portion.” Behind his smile he 
wanted nothing more than to commit some crime of blood. 
Wait for his father? She knew exactly what he intended to give 
Gudrod. And what was this new shield she held before her 
which so completely fended him off? Nothing but cold polite- 
ness, yet effective beyond belief. 

“He went after bear... . and so you must settle for telling me 
what news you bring from the great world beyond.” Thus spake 
the Queen of Vestfold. But where was Aasa? 

“Pll tell everyone. P’ve given the order for beacon fires to be 
lit on the headlands and hilltops, and word otherwise sent 
around announcing that the Wave-Runner is home.” 

Her lips parted in surprise. She hadn’t expected him to start 
giving orders, but with Gudrod gone, the situation was perfect 
for him to ease into control. She said, “This very night? They’ll 
expect a feast.” She cast him a frown. “You could have spoken 
to me about it first.” 
~ ©You were taken ill, remember? I didn’t want to trouble 

ou.” 

“Well, trouble me you have!” And with that, she hurried off 
to the storehouses and brewhouse and kitchenhouse to measure 
out ale and meal and barley, to see about bread and meat and 
delicacies. Within an hour, every building with a hearth emitted 
smoke in great scrolls toward the sky. 

By darkfall, the men of the Wave-Runner had their ship un- 
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loaded and their shares divided out. Half of everything was duly 
put aside for Gudrod, though Olaf had no intention of giving 
it to him. He meant to:claim it for himself; he meant to use it 
to claim Drengshold, and even Vestfold: 

When the folk began to arrive, everyone welcomed him with 
opened arms—more sincerely than he’d been welcomed at any 
other homecoming. Though he was in no mood for it, he found 
himself telling stories to a hall full of friendly faces: how they 
had harried the coasts of Ireland and carried off everything of 
value; how they’d joined with Turgeis and helped him carve out 
a new Norse kingdom and build a town called Dublin; how 
they’d found the Swedes shipwrecked on a skerry and rescued 
them. Much of the night he spent telling these things. He took 
care to praise his shipmates, especially those who had not re- 
turned, saying they had shown great courage. “Styrr Smek, our 
yoke-fellow in many a march, stood atop the heap of his slain, 
shouting to Odin before he died from the spear that had pierced 
him.”’ 

The company murmured and lifted their drinking horns. 
Styrr had always been an awkward young man, but he died a 
vikingr. No one could ask for better. 

The thralls served more ale. Aasa had introduced a recipe 
familiar to her father’s hall in Agdir, which made a red drink 
with bubbles that rose to a tart foam as creamy-white as a ship’s 
wake. As the occasion became one of revelry, she sat with 
Gudrod’s empty high seat between her and Olaf, stroking the 
pleats of her sleeves from her wrists to her elbows. She seemed 
to have so many thoughts swarming in her head that they took 
her far from where her body sat. Olaf noted that Magra served 
her personally now, as well as Rafforta. He noted also how close 
an eye she kept on her son. Whenever Halfdan crawled more 
than a few feet away from her, she reached out, or gestured him 
back. Olaf’s eyes followed the boy as he climbed onto the bench 
and leaned against her, or got unsteadily to his feet while 
clinging to her knee. She often kept her hand on his shoulder. 

Clearly she thought Olaf might draw his sword and dispatch 
the child at any moment. And maybe he would, maybe he 
would. 

Thorun sat next to her brother and nibbled at her trencher 
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with the riveted attention of a busy insect. She sent a thrallboy 
for more ale. When he came back with a pitcher—and clumsily 
dropped it at her feet—Thorun slapped him. He threw a white 
look at Aasa. 

“What do you look to her for! Don’t stand there lump- 
footed—get me some more ale. Then clean up these shards.” 
She kicked at the broken crockery. 

Between bouts of chewing and swallowing, she said to Olaf, 
“Does it strike you strange that no one seems to miss our 
father?” She smiled at him. “Does it strike you strange that 
Aasa doesn’t live with him as a wife anymore?” 

“What do you mean?” 

‘She sleeps in her bower with her women, and bars the door 
against him.” 

Her smile sent a prickling down his spine. “You’re a troll- 
woman, Thorun. Why don’t you say what you mean outright, 
without your usual folly?” 

Before she could answer, an outbreak of boisterous laughter 
distracted him. Evidently Thjodhild had just learned what Dor- 
steinn had said about her, for there was a scene of merry 
outrage starting in that vicinity. When Olaf glanced back at 
Thorun, he found her studying him over her ale. She put her 
cup down and licked away the mustaches of foam from the 
corners of her hps, just like a cat. Before she could say some- 
thing oblique and smug, he forestalled her. 

“Pve hardly been home a day and already I’ve heard it 
whispered that you didn’t even pause to bury poor Asmund 
before you called for your cart to bring you back to Drengshold. 
What makes you so keen to live here? Do you see nothing amiss 
in still dwelling in your father’s hall when you’ve been wed and 
widowed and have a son and hall of your own?” 

She gave him a melting expression. ““And what makes you 
keep coming back, Olaf? Hmm? We both have our reasons, 
and both the same reason.” 

“Your reason can’t be the same as mine.” 

“Because I’m a woman? But I could be of help to you. In fact, 
I would dike to be a help to you, since now you’ve become a 
famous man, with wealth behind you, and even your own 
oath-men.” Her stare was intense. 
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He narrowed his own look. “What help could you be to me? 
And why should I trust a woman I well believe has it in her to 
murder her own husband if she felt she might gain by it?” 

She didn’t flinch. “Whatever you believe or don’t believe 
about me, there is a job to be done for these folk here who are 
on their beam-ends.” She put her hand on his sleeve. “Some 
provision must be made for them.” 

“Beam-ends?” He shook her hand off. “Everyone seems 
content to me.” 

“That is how they look; but how content can they be when 
a foreign woman rules them?” » 

“How is that, Thorun? Doesn’t Gudrod rule here anymore?” 

She shrugged. “That’s hard to say. He’s been drunk for a 
year. Drunk and worse. He took up with Berit for a time, in the 
goat byre.” She nodded toward the thrallwoman. 

Olaf knew that for a lie. Gudrod would never have anything 
to do with such a strong-featured, homely woman, a rough- 
laboring thrall who certainly had furtive doings with others of 
her kind. And in the goat byre? Never. 

Yet when he looked back at Thorun, her smile was rich with 
secrets. “Aye, and he beat Dan the One-Eyed senseless over his 
revered bull. Then some time later the beast got away from him 
and gored Thietmar. Yes, the smith is gone to his grave. Gu- 
drod went berserk over that. He bludgeoned the beast to death 
with his own hands. That was when Aasa moved into the 
bower. All this happened not long after you left, before the last 
Yule. Since then, he’s done nothing so spectacular. Not since 
I’ve come home, anyway. I think I must have a calming effect 
on him: Oh, he’s been found unconscious in the privy on 
occasion. But mostly he tries to make his words speak louder 
than his deeds.” She giggled. “And sometimes he achieves it. 
The things he calls Aasa—it’s wonderful!” 

Olaf’s mind had caught on the fact that Aasa had moved into 
the women’s bower soon after his own departure. With diffi- 
culty he moved his mind to consider his sister again. “Tt will be 
interesting, like a game, Thorun, to find out which of these tales 
are true and which you’ve concocted out of pure ether.” 

“Oh, they’re all true. His men are discontented. I’ve heard 
much unseemly talk among them. They take it hard to be told 
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by a woman what to do. They look to Gudrod—and for. shame 
must look away again. Even I, who love him, feel he’s making 
a great waste of his goods and fame. Something must be done, 
and soon. 

“And here you are, Olaf, come home swelled to twice your 
former size with good fortune and reputation, so thorough a 
hero that hardly anyone recalls anymore that you were once a 
great buffoon of a boy. You have with you a crew of twenty-five 
men already used to taking your orders, plus ten foreign oath- 
men sworn to do so. I wonder what will happen, now that 
you’re back. And I’m not the only one: Aasa takes one look at 
you and falls to her knees. She keeps her little child so close he 
can hardly breathe. Could it be she fears that with Gudrod 
away some accident might befall her child? And if it did... 
hmm, I wonder.” 

“You wonder what?” 

“What if you took it in mind to sit in Father’s high seat? Who 
among these people would work very hard to pry you out of it? 
And if you proclaimed yourself king, why, what use on earth 
would you have for a small half-brother?” 

She cut close to the bone; Olaf had never thought her so 
shrewd. He stood without answering her. As the revelry rose to 
its height, he went to Aasa and sat down by her. 

“Magra,” she said immediately, “put Halfdan to bed now.” 

She couldn’t quite make her eyes look at Olaf. Her hands 
twisted in her lap. He said, cruelly, “You know, Aasa, I 
wouldn’t kill him right here in the hall. Even I own more 
eloquence than that.” 

Despite her terror, or perhaps because of it, she automati- 
cally brought up that shield. “I-P’m sorry your father isn’t here 
to welcome you and give you his love.” Her voice was high- 
pitched. 

“YT don’t need my father to welcome me! And I don’t invite his 
love!” ‘The voices all around had converged into such a great 
verbal brawl that his own soft-spoken spite went unheard— 
except by the one meant to hear it. He leaned closer, daring her 
to thwart his intention to speak honestly at last. 

Which she did, Standing abruptly, she said, “I’m truly sorry, 
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Olaf, but I have so much work to do on the morrow that I really 
must retire. Rafforta?” 

The old thrall moved quickly to accompany her. The Queen 
of Vestfold retired regally, saying goodnight to those she passed 
on her way. 


Chapter Twenty-four 


Eventually the company celebrating the Wave-Runner’s return 
sought their sleep. The visitors made beds on the packed dirt 
floor by the fire. The thrallfolk went out to the barns and byres 
and storehouses. A chill rain fell in the early hours, and the 
weather turned dank and bitterly cold. The guests went home 
happily nonetheless, for the Wave-Runner lay at anchor in the 
river, rocking patiently on the current, and there was new 
wealth among the people. They took pride in their returning 
sons and brothers and husbands, and in their prince who had 
led such a glorious expedition. 

As for those who had lost kin, well, Styrr Smek’s mother laid 
a hand on Olaf’s shoulder and wept, “You know, I lost my 
firstborn in Agdir. They sent him out of the fjord there on a 
burning ship. I wish I could have buried Styrr at home. I would 
have slain a female thrall to provide him comfort, and paid a 
crone to stand out over the fjord and chant the ancient charms. 
I would have buried him in a rowboat so he would have some- 
thing to carry him to Asgard.” 

“Hush, woman,” said her dry-eyed husband. “He didn’t 
need a rowboat; the Valkyries took him on their steeds.” 

“I hope he doesn’t get lost in Asgard. It’s a big place, and 
Styrr always did tend to get lost.” 

The two men looked at one another. Olaf said, “Odin’ Ss 
heroes know his hall as soon as they see it. He died a great 
vikingr; he laughed at death. That is what you should remem- 
ber of him.” 

The departing maidens whispered that Olaf seemed even 
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finer looking than before. They sighed. He had roved and 
wandered enough surely. Now he would choose a wife. Now he 
would marry. 


Like the sun, Aasa came out of her bower again on the third 
day, and like the sun, she gave off a cold light. The estate was 
quiet again. The puddles and ponds left on the sward by the 
rain gleamed like pennies in the wan light. From the kitchen- 
house came the sweet odor of spiced cakes. Things were settling 
to normal again. 

Aasa avoided Olaf as she oversaw her domain. Never did she 
give him a chance to speak privately to her. When she had 
nothing else to make her seem occupied, she fetched her spin- 
ning gear and sat near the longfire. He reclined on a bench 
nearby to watch her. She tugged at him as the moon tugs at the 
tides. He didn’t see the Queen of Vestfold into which she had 
fashioned herself, but rather the Aasa of another time, before 
she’d become this unapproachable woman. And before he’d 
become a rogue. Those memories lay like a fragrant salve on his 
raw spirit, though he knew such soothing couldn't last. 

He pondered how best to get a grasp on her when she 
remained so elusive. Each of them had borne burdens the other 
could never share. She had a whole life now that he knew 
nothing of—faithful servants, freemen who came to the place 
on business and bent over her hand and muttered polite com- 
pliments, who consulted her as if she were ever so wise in such 
things they needed to know—and as if there were no king to 
consult. 

The king had become gross and foolish, the queen slept apart 
from him. Aasa had no more children by Gudrod—but she still 
had her firstborn, the green-eyed, ebony-haired Halfdan, with 
a thin, high-bred nose like his mother’s. A child who lit the 
depths of her eyes the way the sun brightens a still pool. Noth- 
ing but a baby. But learning to walk, learning to speak. Grow- 
ing older by the day. 
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Aasa was aware of Olaf every minute; she felt his presence 
powerfully, the presence of his strength, his new confidence. If 
he’d been a youth when he’d followed her into the pasture of 
Agdir, and if he’d still been green when she’d become his 
father’s wife, he was a man now, a man of grave demeanor and 
looming threat. 

She had Magra put Halfdan down for his nap with the order 
not to leave him alone while she herself went to the kitchen- 
house. Thorun had decided to direct the basting of some birds 
over the cooking fire and Aasa must watch carefully whatever 
Thorun oversaw. The woman believed too firmly in the value 
of a good thrashing, and the thralls must constantly be guarded 
from her. 

Since Olaf’s return, Thorun had been giving Aasa strange, 
sharklike smiles. Olaf had brought with him a storm of indefin- 
able proportions, and suddenly the clear lines of Aasa’s hard- 
won power seemed clouded. It almost felt as if Gudrod were 
dying on his sickbed instead of gone for a week of hunting. 
Everyone already looked to Olaf, as if testing the feel of having 
a new king. 

Seeing that all was progressing reasonably well for the eve- 
ning meal, Aasa started back to the hall. Halfway across the 
sward she stopped. Olaf had followed her out. Her heart 
clanged with anger. Everywhere she went today he followed. 
And watched. He leaned so near the door of the hall that her 
gaze couldn’t help but collide with his. And there—uncalled, 
unwanted, the feeling she’d willed herself to outgrow, to 
become immune to, callous to—slid back into place. She 
winced, like one whose sight has abruptly been restored, but 
who discovers the light unbearable. 

Quickly she turned away, she who never turned aside for 
anything anymore; she went into a storehouse. She couldn’t 
face him in that moment, because she couldn’t hate him, 
couldn’t even fear him for Halfdan’s sake. Why had he come 
back? Not to do as he’d threatened, surely not. He couldn’t 
have changed that much, or would she still love him this way? 
By the gods, would she love him even to the extent that she 
would prize him over her son? 

She stood very still and steeled herself. She must find out 
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what he intended to do. She must stop hiding from him. What- 
ever it took, she must discover his intentions. 


Night fell. Olaf went to his old closet-bed and almost fell 
asleep—until he had a sharp dream: the sound of a spring 
bubbling, the feel of Aasa’s body in his arms, her shining hair 
sliding down her shoulders, a flush of desire reddening her 
young cheeks. 

After that he tossed and turned, the smolder of his feelings 
prodded and poked by secret spite. Had he come home to lay 
abed and accept again a life twisted beyond endurance? His 
heart beat quicker, hammered—and he rose. Not a minute 
more! He felt something of the Berserk’s Way. Dressing sketch- 
ily, taking Wrath with him, he started up the sleeping hall to the 
bower. Wildness hit his way. He lifted the latch, but found the 
door barred from the inside. He had no choice but to tap softly. 

Magra opened the door. A faint light came from the banked 
fire behind her, and a little more came from the moon through 
the high, narrow windowhole which hadn’t yet been covered 
for winter. Moonlight and fireight shone through the cloth of 
the thrall’s thin undergown, revealing her gentle shape. Seeing 
Olaf, she said, ‘““The queen is asleep.” 

“Let me in.” He pushed the door and she stumbled back. 
Rafforta sat up in the bench bed she and Magra shared. The 
light shone on her swan-white hair, making something graceful 
of even such as she. Without looking at the big bed, Olaf said, 
“Get out, both of you.” 

“Olaf.” Aasa’s voice. It felt hke the slow, shallow slice of a 
blade across his palm. 

He said, “Tell them to get out, or I swear [ll separate their 
heads from their bodies.” 

A moment passed in silence. A rustle of wings disturbed the 
stillness as a night bird settled on the gable above the windo- 
whole. Olaf clenched his hand tighter around his sword and 
raised it. 

“Leave us,” Aasa said to her women. 


Both thralls scrambled, half-dressed, from the chamber. Olaf 
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closed and barred the door behind them. Then he turned to 
Aasa. 

“What do you want?” When he didn’t answer, she made as 
if to rise. He quickly blocked her way. She would have crawled 
to the other side, but he lunged and caught her, dropping his 
weapon as he did. She didn’t struggle, but held still in his hands, 
so still that he felt her blood seething through her veins. She said 
again, “What do you want?” 

The queen, so regal, so scornful. Yet he felt that seethe of 
blood and knew she was frightened. He also knew his hands 
were hurting her. He wanted to hurt her. His voice came out as 
calm as hers, though with an edge he couldn’t keep sheathed. 
“T’ve seen so little of you since my return, Aasa, and there are 
so many things I’d like to talk with you about.” 

“Whatever you have to say, surely it can wait for your fa- 
ther—my /usband,” she added, showing she was not without 
spite herself. 

“Don’t call him that, not to me!”’ he hissed, putting his face 
very near hers. “Don’t ever call him that to me. You may love 
us both, but / have the most entitlement to you! And now you'll 
give me what I desire, Aasa. P'll have it if I have to take it by 
force.” 

“Get away from me! Gudrod—” 

“Is in the forest! Meanwhile, we are here, you and I. I have 
suffered because of you, and I think it only fair that you should 
suffer as well.” 

He pushed her back, forced her down into the pillows, using 
instinctive moves that lived in the warrior inside him. Her 
strength was nothing, a feather against his. It would have been 
impossible for her to break free—if she’d tried. Her hand only 
came up on his arm, weightless as a leaf, and she said, not quite 
so cool as before, “So you have suffered. And you think I 
haven’t? How do you know what Pve borne? You want to take 
vengeance on me. Why? Because Gudrod stole me from my 
home? Because he slaughtered my father and brother before 
my eyes and carried me to this place?” 

“You let him pleasure you!” 

“No.” She looked away. “I gave fim pleasure, to my shame. 
And how would you know of my yearning to wreak vengeance 
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for that, too, as well as for those I loved? Yes, my shame is great, 
and my pain, and my suffering—but how would you know? 
You set yourself against me.” Her eyes flashed. “You have 
caused the worst of my suffering.” 

He fell on her, and took her mouth with his, expecting 
.. . he hardly knew what. His women had been various, yet 
there was only one Aasa, and she tasted as she had that after- 
noon in the pasture of peaceful Agdir, indescribably sweet. He 
felt the anguish of a great sorrow in his heart. 

‘She wrenched her mouth away. He lay on her, breathing 
heavily, not knowing himself what he might do next. Stull she 
played the scornful queen. “You could have any maiden you 
want; you needn’t drink from the horn your father has used.” 

His father! The rage whirled up. He forced her mouth open 
again. 

A child’s cry. Olaf lifted his head. There, to the opposite side. 
of the bed, in the shadows, Halfdan stood in his cradle, his 
thumb in his mouth, his eyes wide and worried. Olaf had 
completely forgotten about him, and for a moment he felt 
confused. Then a sound came from his throat, a growl. Aasa 
swept him a look as empty as if she were blind. Some superhu- 
man strength took possession of her, and she tore herself from 
under him. 

Or perhaps he simply let her go. He couldn’t be sure. He 
couldn’t find his sword in the welter of the bedcovers, but he 
rose up and came around the end of the bed while she gathered 
up her son. 

“There, there, Mother is fine.” 

The banked fire in the hearth furnished just enough light for 
Olaf to see her hug the boy protectively to her breast. Olaf’s 
pent breath exploded from him in a grunt. 

“There now,” she crooned, “it’s only your brother Olaf 
come to visit us. Shh.” As the child quieted, she looked straight 
ahead and not at Olaf, though it was to him she spoke now, 
again in that cool voice. “I'll give you whatever you desire of 
me, but you can’t hurt him. You absolutely cannot hurt him.” 
Turning her head very slowly, as though it were made of stone 
grinding away in its socket, she looked at him. “Make an oath 
to me: you will not harm him.” 
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He said nothing, but neither did he rip the child from her 
arms and dash its head against the wall. She meant to place this 
boy beside him on Gudrod’s high seat; he understood her plan 
full well, and in the brief time since his return had glimpsed the 
strength her ambition had given her. She’d somehow under- 
mined Gudrod to the point where she ruled here, unbelievable 
as that seemed. They said she managed the entire estate with 
her own hands, down to the smallest item, that she rode the 
fields and spoke to the thralls and called them all by name. 
Likewise, she had spared nothing to win even Gudrod’s oath- 
men to her, providing them with food and drink—even with 
dignity, in some cases—binding them to her with extraordinary 
loyalty. 

She waited for his answer, and he might have said something 

.. he might have, but he couldn’t command his voice. 

The child’s eyes closed, his lips slackened. “Sleep, my dar- 
ling. I love you. I love you with my whole soul.” 

She edged between Olaf and the foot of the bed, all the while 
staring at him with suspicion and terror. Holding the child with 
one arm, she unbarred the door, and handed him out to a pair 
of waiting arms—Magra’s. “Take him to Gudrod’s chamber. 
All of you go there for the night.” 

Then she shut the door and barred it again, and turned to 
face her visitor. 

Slowly Olaf realized the implications of what she’d done. He 
stood at the end of the bed like a stone himself now, willing 
himself to be calm, to put away the warrior inside him which 
had gained possession earlier. He let his eyes feed on her. With 
her hair loose, falling in a glorious mane of pale cornsilk, she 
seemed no older than a maiden. Her face remained sweet and 
youthful, almost an absurdity of delicate skin and lips and large 
gray eyes. But never had he seen her look so tragic. 

“Love you both?” She almost laughed—almost. She leaned 
her head back against the oaken door and closed her eyes. “I 
swear by the Goddess Freyja that I understand no more of 
loving a man now than you taught me that day in Agdir.” 

He took a step toward her, a step into air and light and 
buoyancy. 

“But this is madness.” 
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He took another step, right out of his isolating fury. 

“It’s madness, Olaf.” 

He drew down on her. 

She shook her head slowly. “I wish you’d never come back. 
I prayed to all the gods that you wouldn’t.” 

His eyes stung; some fever in him made everything too sharp, 
too edged. 

‘The time will prove too brief, the payment too heavy.” 

As he reached for her, she stiffened. He found his voice. “Do 
you fear me, Aasa?” 

“T fear the joy Pll know with you, and the parting beyond it.” 
But even as she said this, she leaned into him, lay herself against 
him, surrendered, was his. 

“There will be no more partings. Pll be your husband now. 
And forever.” He lifted her face and kissed her on the lips. He 
found it indescribably honeyed to be able to kiss her, to mhale 
the scent of her, to be so near her breasts. He gathered her and 
carried her to the bed and laid her down and looked at her, at 
her face held between his hands. He bent and took another kiss. 
His knee discovered his sword in the bed furs; he tossed it to the 
floor. His determination to destroy had vanished. He had felt as 
though he might do anything, no matter how outrageous; but 
when his love and his hate were cast in the balance, fmally love 
had offset everything. 

Her gown came off easily. Her body lifted against his with 
timorous passion. She kissed his mouth, pulled up his shirt, and 
swept her hands over his chest, pressed her breasts against his 
bare skin. Her rawness, her urgency, the imprint of her mouth 
on his cheeks and eyelids—all so forbidden, so delicious. 

His clothing came off and their mouths met again, and their 
bodies, and even their hair entwined. She kissed him as if afraid 
he would be taken from her again any minute. He showered 
little kisses on her lips and cheeks, and parted her legs; he 
moved over her, into her, then halted. 

He’d become used to taking women in battle, to making war 
on them. He didn’t want to use his body like a sword against 
her; yet he hardly knew how to proceed otherwise anymore. He 
touched her face with his thumbs. “Aasa.” 

“Yes, yes, as you wish. I’m yours.” 
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Her voice sent a pang into his loins. He moved as his body 
told him he must. The night sky burst; streamers of starlight 
parted and poured by. 

When he had done with her once, and once again, he finally 
lay by her side so that she could nestle into his chest. He folded 
his arms around her, and stroked her hair over and over. 
“Sleep, Aasa, here in my arms. For once you and I will share 
a bed.” 

The night passed in a flash; it seemed he could hear the very 
rush of the minutes. Nothing could hold them back. The stars 
inevitably lowered the flames of their lamps, and the tides of 
darkness ebbed down the beaches of morning. That hour of 
profound silence came, when everything holds its breath. A 
vague half-note of color soaked through the windowhole, and 
Olaf drew away from her. 

As he pulled on his trousers, he felt the imprint of her on his 
skin, and the caress of her eyelashes brushing his cheeks. She lay 
as if asleep, though he knew she heard him dressing. He sat 
again on the side of the bed and let his hand stroke her throat. 
“TI must leave you for now; dawn is near.” 

She wouldn’t open her eyes. 

He found his sword. “Aasa, PH never suffer it again, what I 
felt when I watched you go with him to his chamber each 
night.” He took a deep breath and stood. The growing light lay 
frostlike on her skin. She didn’t speak or open her eyes, not even 
as he went to the door and let himself out. 


Gudrod had taken provisions enough to last for seven, per- 
haps eight days, but he never stayed away that long anymore. 
The fourth day now arrived, and Aasa watched for him all 
through the morning. Then, at midday, the apprehension in- 
side her burst. She was weary of feeling desperate and powerless 
and disinherited. She put together a hamper of food and or- 
dered two horses. She announced, casually, as it were, that she 
and Magra would ride to scout out the stand of trees Eyvind the 
Fat had chosen for the winter’s timber-cutting. 

“Since when did you take up timber-cutting?” asked ‘Tho- 
run, casting grain from her skirt to the geese on the sward. 
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“Since I took up plowing and fishing and herding,” Aasa said 
impatiently. 

“Well, be back in time for the evening meal. I don’t want all 
that work to do alone.” Thorun liked sometimes to make a 
pretense of being used as a thrall by Aasa. “By the way, Snorri 
just came, and he’ll expect hospitality.” 

“Snorri? Rurik’s twin? What does he want?” 

“They’re raising a new longhouse over on their side of the 
river, and somehow they lost a horse.” 

“I doubt it would cross the river.” 

The geese pecked frantically at Thorun’s hems. Yngvi tod- 
dled up, but Thorun seemed not to see him. The boy gazed at 
his mother with dull dejection. “Nonetheless,” she harped, 
“Snorri will expect hospitality.” 

“I’m certain you can do a passable job of entertaining him.” 
Aasa felt weary and beyond weary of Thorun. 

As Dan the One-Eyed helped her onto her horse, Olaf said, 
“T can’t let you go without a swordsman. [ll accompany you 
and your woman.” 

Relief drenched her to see that he knew what part she meant 
him to play in this charade. She protested politely, then just as 
politely gave in. She’d never meant for him to come to her bed, 
but now that he had, no caution or care would gainsay her 
desire to lie with him at least once more before Gudrod re- 
turned. 


Dan, watching them go, thought about the disturbance at the 
gable-end of the hall last night, the whispers, the queen’s thralls 
moving into Gudrod’s chamber. He gave his beard a tug. Egil 
came up behind him. “Why are you standing there like a cat 
watching a rat hole?” 


Aasa, Magra, and Olaf rode into the forest, passing a farm 
thrall plowing under the harvest stubble in the hill-field. Under 
the trees, the horses chose a narrow path. Bushes swung damp, 
heavily scented branches against them. The lovers left Magra at 
a safe distance from the estate while they went slowly on, 
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following a beck-path. Olaf said, with a smile, “You are so 
clever; I scarcely believed you meant this to be what I thought.” 

“I’ve had to learn to be secret and clever.” She added, “You 
don’t think it seemed too plain to everyone?” 

He shrugged. “What if it did?” 

Easy for him to say. He could get in his ship and sail away 
anytime he liked. She was more vulnerable. 

The air was invigorating and the leaves all moist. Aasa 
rocked gently in her saddle. The horses’ hooves were muffled 
on the damp, leafy path. 

They found a birch wood, the trees’ golden leaves almost 
gone. The clear, mountain-fed beck gurgled close by on its way 
to the river. Among the trees lay a fine bit of leaf-strewn sward. 
The place was unlikely to be found by any chance wanderer. 
Olaf unsaddled the horses and left them standing with their 
heads drooping, their tails switching. Aasa had filled her ham- 
per with plenty of food—roast pork and wind-dried reindeer, 
sweet nuts and apples, fresh bread and butter, and a small 
earthen jar of mead. And beneath the food, a folded elkskin. As 
they sat themselves down on the skin, Olaf said, ““Take down 
your hair.” 


Chapter Twenty-five 


Gudrod’s physical desire for Aasa had cost her so much in 
the way of honor that some time ago her own feelings had left 
her, the desire to touch, the will to take comfort from another’s 

presence. Last night with Olaf had been a joyous deliverance. 
Now her heart beat with craving again, so that just feeling his 
eyes on her as she unbound her ribbons and combed out her 
hair with her fingers set up a clamor in her blood. When he put 
his arm around her and dragged her close, she turned her 
mouth up eagerly. She wanted to forget everything else, this 
folly, the danger, the grief that must surely attend this joy— 
none of that now. Just Olaf. Just this solid chest that she’d 
dreamed of laying her head against. 

How truly splendid he was, her young lover. Her senses 
flooded with the smell of his clean beard and hair. His weight 
bore down on her. Between her almost-closed eyes she glimpsed 
his face, his briny-green eyes. His body pinned hers and drove 
inside her. She pulled his hips tightly against her. She wouldn’t 
let him go. Her body opened and overflowed with a deep flood 
of sweetness. She’d forgotten that making love could be so 
loving. Or so wild. She dimly knew there were probably many 
things in life beside this divine release which had passed her by. 

Olaf kissed her. ears, her lips, her gown over her breasts. They 
loved one another until they lay side by side with their mouths 
open, panting like horses and soaked with sweat, helpless, 
stripped of will and reason, all thought burned away but the one 
most elemental thought: that they were together. 

Now Aasa discovered yet another truth withheld from her: 
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that the quiet moments g@ffer lovemaking, in which lovers merély 
fondle and hold hands and are silent, in which they share the 
presence of one another, are somehow more precious than even 
the deepest physical intimacy; that beyond the exhausting climb 
lay this further reward, this profound sensation of sitting on the 
summit in peace, in awe of the view. 

Olaf laughed that he’d worked up an appetite, and they fell 
to eating. Aasa found herself pervaded by a serenity she’d 
forgotten even existed. Yet one subject must be broached. 

“Just because he took provisions for a week doesn’t mean 
he’ll stay that long. He may be back even now.” 

That thought gleamed between them like a sea of ice that 
must be crossed. It had been easy to believe, as they’d lain 
together, that there were no consequences awaiting them. The 
truth seemed clearer, now that they were sitting up and sated. 

Aasa’s hair hung in waves where it had been twisted and 
coiled before. She lifted her arms to set it to rights, but Olaf 
stopped her. “Leave it a while yet.”’ His look was rather roguish, 
saying without words, / haven’t got my fill of you, woman. He leaned 
and gathered her hair in his hands and buried his face in it, and 
kissed her forehead. She ran the backs of her fingers down his 
beard. 

“What have you done to him?” 

She knew what he meant, but felt loath to speak of it. “He 
fell in love with me. And I encouraged it. That’s all.” 

“And now he drinks himself stupid and talks to himself and 
strikes his oath-men and lays with the lowest thrallwomen? Aye, 
I’ve heard all the stories. It seems his huge passions have 
become miserable and pathetic.” Olaf’s heavy-lidded eyes gave 
nothing away. “And all because he loves you?” 

“Who can say what love means to him?” Not his wife. Not 
his son. “J think he needed to love someone, not me particu- 
larly—-anyone. But yes, he confessed that he loved me; he even 
wept. I almost pitied him.” 

“Who was he to love you?” Olaf said viciously. 

She gave him a sidelong glance. “And who am I to love a 
wolf like you?” 

With a playful growl, he wrestled her back onto the elkskin 
and she laughed with delight. This was how it should be, this. 
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He bent over her and smothered her with kisses, roughly, hast- 
ily, making her laugh again. 

“J love your laugh.” The shadows had elongated and fell now 
toward the southeast. As he leaned over her, his eyes were faint 
gleams. A pulse beat in his temple. She sensed that Gudrod had 
come back into his mind, like water dripping from an icicle. 
“You said once that he was gentle with you.” 

“Those days passed. But I would rather have him curse me 
than be gentle with me. It’s easier to keep a blade sharp when 
you can rub it against stone.” 

“I expected to find you carrying another child and learning 
to be content. He’s made women love him before; it’s a talent 
he boasts of.” 

“But I loved you.” 

The sky clouded over as they joined a second time. Their 
passion was tender, full of care and concern for one another, 
and sad, for Aasa’s mind remained clouded with the knowledge 
that Gudrod might be at Drengshold even now, and that their 
love must be folded and put away again. 

When they had stayed as long as they dared, they gathered 
their things and Olaf lifted Aasa onto her saddled horse. He 
held her knee for a moment and looked up at her. “Pd walk 
through fire to keep you now. I’m going to kill him. It’s what 
I came home to do. Judging by what I’ve heard and seen, his 
oath-men won’t argue it much. With my Swedes and the axes 
and swords of those I led to Ireland we'll bring the matter to a 
good end.” 

The words struck her and sank to the bottom like stones 
stirring up a sediment of shame. Shame because she should 
have killed Gudrod herself long ago, for Harold and Eirik’s 
sake, as well as her own honor. But she hadn’t, and now, would 
she let this son rise up and attack his father? If he did, his soul 
would never find peace, would roam and be harried till the day 
of Ragnarok. 

She started to speak, but there came a rattling and crashing 
in the growth nearby. She went cold with fear. Olaf stepped 
around her horse, putting himself between her and whatever 
threatened, his sword ready. She spied a red shape amidst the 
birches, and suddenly a riderless horse broke into the open. It 
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stood and gazed at them with clear, pleading eyes. Olaf let out 
a puff of laughter. “Snorri’s runaway.” He turned and gave 
Aasa an utterly relieved grin. 

He sheathed his sword away and reached his arms around 
her waist. She clasped his shoulders, loving the large muscles 
that held her so tightly. He lay his head against her thigh. 

But something more had to be said before they ended this 
tryst. Stroking his hair, she said, “You must tell me now—did 
you come home to kill Halfdan, too?” 

He raised his head——and only looked at her. 

“You didn’t swear last night, though I gave myself to you 
anyway. Swear now. By Odim—or by your love for me—say 
you won’t hurt my son.” 

He took his time, and with soft, sluggish words, said, “I took 
what you gave and so gave my oath. My words were in my 
actions. But—” | 

She braced herself. 

“You can’t have both of us, Aasa. I’ve thought it out, and 
... Splalbud: Lagaboter will take the boy to Sweden to his own 
mother and father. They had but the one son, and since he’s 
sworn to me now, they'll be glad to have a foster-child to raise 
up to comfort them in their old age.” 

Aasa strove to recall which of his Swedes was Spialbudi 
Lagaboter. The small one with squinting eyes? 

“The boy will be well fed, well lodged, well loved, but he’ll 
never know who his real father was, or his mother.” 

“No. No, Olaf.” 

He shook his head. “You can’t have both of us, Aasa.” 

She knew he loved her, that he yearned to make her his own, 
but at best this could only unite them for a while. It couldn’t 
reconcile their ambitions. 

They found Magra where they’d left her. They returned all 
three with Snorri’s horse. The clouded sky was an ugly purple 
by the time they arrived at the longhall. A wind had started up. 

And Gudrod wasn’t back. 

Snorri shouted to see his missing horse. Olaf took him off 
toward the river, supposedly to watch the men unload the fish 
caught that day. More likely to speak with him privately about 
his plan to overcome Gudrod. 
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Aasa heard Halfdan’s cry the instant she stepped down into 
the hall. “He’s spoiled,” Thorun snapped. “He wailed most of 
the afternoon.” | 

Aasa took him from Rafforta and rocked him in her armas. 
She smiled secretly at her son, hiding her worry. 

The wind grew fiercer as the day failed. As full darkness 
arrived and the thralls served the evening meal, Aasa talked 
with Snorri of the improvements in his family’s affairs since he 
and Rurik had returned from Ireland. She could tell he was 
preoccupied, however, with his earlier conversation with Olaf. 
A thrall coming in the door from the kitchenhouse exclaimed, 
“Je’s snowing!” and held the door wide to show the gusting 
storm outside the threshold. Several got up to see, for this was 
the first snow of the season. 

By the sleeping hour, a blizzard choked the sky, and the wind 
rammed full force against the walls of Drengshold. Gudrod 
hadn’t returned—this stood foremost in Aasa’s mind, and it 
seemed unlikely he would return tonight. She murmured to 
Olaf, “T’'ll go alone to your father’s chamber when the hall is 
asleep. Come to me there.” 

There, in the small hours, in Gudrod’s great feather bed, 
with the chamber’s smoke vent closed and its door barred, Aasa 
felt Olaf’s beard against her cheek as his lips opened her lips. 
She reveled in feeling him wrapped all around her, even be- 
neath her, stroking the small of her back. She blessed this storm, 
for surely it would keep Gudrod at his saeter another day at 
least. 

Then she forgot Gudrod. “Olaf... Olaf...” Pleasure 
flooded her. 


In the middle of the night, Olaf, lying on his belly, wakened 
and raised onto his elbows. Had he heard something besides the 
wind? Horses? Men? He listened uneasily. 

Aasa’s head moved next to his. ““What is it?” 

“Just the wind.” He lifted his arm and pulled her beneath his 
chest. “Just the wind.” He buried his face in her breasts that 
were so sweetly and deliciously naked. She caressed his hair. His 
hands fell to stroking her. “I am here with you, really here, ’m 
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not dreaming it from down the hall, or from far away. I’ve 
known such peace only a few times in my life. Sometimes at sea 
I’ve felt . . . at home like this. But nowhere else.” 

Her breath sighed out. “You should have stayed at sea; you 
shouldn’t have come back.” 

The wind keened over the roof ridge. “But I am back.” 

“Not for peace; only to kill.” 

“And to have you for my own. Then I won’t have to kill 
anymore.” 

“You'll kill, because I won’t be yours, not as you want it. f 
won't be parted from my son. If you take him from me, I'll 
despise you.” 

“But you don’t despise me yet, Aasa.” His fingers stroked her 
hair back from her forehead, stroked her temples, her throat. 
“You still love me absolutely, and if Pm to have no more than 
these hours, then I must use them well.” 

They had made love enough, he felt no desire to take her 
again, and yet he knew he wouldn’t sleep anymore. He lay on 
his side, holding her close. “I don’t like to kill, you know.” 

“Yet you’ve done a great deal of it by the stories that follow 

ou.” 7 
“Only Christians, for the most part. They think it wrong to 
kill anyone, you know. I learned something of Christianity in 
Ireland. I killed a priest who could have killed me, but he 
hesitated. I’d fallen at his feet and ... he died because he 
hesitated. That’s where we differed, that priest and me.” He 
knew he said this more for his own ears than for hers. 

The storm continued for another week. The wind blew thin, 
dry snow along the ground and piled it up at the base of trees 
and stones and buildings. The Frost Giants had a festival, all 
black winter and grim ice. Yet it afforded the lovers more 
happiness than either of them had ever known, a happiness 
honed by being stolen. Olaf lived for the dark; their conspiracy 
turned him into a night creature. And each night became a 
fresh, sweet invention, with all the good things heaped up so 
that every minute, every hour seemed better than the minute 
and the hour before. Aasa went to her bower, but later crept 
into the king’s chamber. When Olaf came, she flung her arms 
around his neck and clung to him. She loved him, he had no 
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doubt of that, but did she learn to love him more than she loved 
her son? 

Though he felt restless in the bleak daylight, he found a way 
to make even those hours good. He walked around the hall 
looking at familiar things, practicing feeling that this was zs hall 
and that Aasa was /us wife. And Halfdan . . . in his imaginings 
there was a small boy, but he was Olaf’s son, his and Aasa’s. 
What a blissful blend of domesticity and passion and hopeful 
imaginings were those stormy days! 

He didn’t share Aasa’s foolish, wishful belief that their con- 
duct remained a secret. For her sake he kept up a show of 
formality toward her when they were in company, but it fooled 
no one. He knew very well the folk saw their happiness. Why, 
whenever Aasa looked at him he felt his face break into an 
answering, unstoppable smile that was like a shout. 

That Gudrod’s men didn’t rise up against him told him much 
about the state of their loyalty. They knew what was going on, 
but they held their peace, willing to wait and see. Of course, 
there were only seven of them against Olaf, who had his ten 
Swedes, now outfitted with armor, swords, and spears. 

As for Olaf’s thoroughly uncaring and selfish sister, he 
learned her mind on the matter the day she called him to the 
kitchenhouse. 

He found her making bread. She stood, despite her violet 
linen dress, kneading dough like a thrall. Two hanging rush- 
lights burned against the day’s gloom, for only a dismal light 
came through the horn-covered windowhole. Olaf passed 
through the smell of yeast to sit on a bench by the hot oven. He 
hadn’t been in this place since as a boy he’d crawled behind the 
grain bins to do his secret crying after his father’s beatings. As 
he waited for Thorun to tell him what she wanted, he tamped 
down his revulsion of her. He hardly felt curious about why 
she’d called him here. He steeled himself to listen to what she 
had to say only so he could be away from her again. 

She dismissed the one thrall, and said to Olaf, ‘““You’re play- 
ing a pleasant game with our step-mother.” 

He made her no answer. | 

“Aye,” she went on, “but take my advice and get rid of her 
before Father returns.” Her strong, slender arms pumped the 
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dough. Her pleated sleeves had been rolled up out of the flour, 
but her hands were powdery with it. 

“T don’t know what you’re talking about.” 

“Don’t take me for a fool, Olaf. And don’t play the fool 
yourself. She felled Father where no one else could. Take the 
lesson and get rid of the trollop—and her cursed son as well. I 
believe we can agree that neither of us wants that one to live on 
after you deal with Father. And please don’t deny what you 
intend to do there. It doesn’t take a seer to know what the days 
ahead will bring.” 

She gave a chuckle of scorn. “You’ve come back just as you 
dreamed you would, full of fame and fortune. You went away 
just to come back like this; it’s been your whole purpose, stand- 
ing behind everything you’ve done. But Aasa can fell you as 
cleanly as she did Father, as cleanly as if she’d used an ax. Pve 
watched and observed, and mark me, she is a woodsman of 
kings. Get rid of her.” 

Olaf stared at her with blank eyes. “You say it so simply: ‘Get 
rid of her.’ ” 

“Because it’s a simple matter.” 

“Saying it is simple.” He fingered his belt buckle. “It’s one 
thing for a new king to rise up and defeat an old one who’s more 
hindrance than help, but the Thing would regard it a serious 
crime to kill a defenseless woman and child. Aasa is admired; 
the people wouldn’t stand for her murder. I wouldn’t like to be 
sent into exile. Pve already lived in the bowels of a mountain 
with an outlaw, and I didn’t like it.” 

“Spoken like an Irishman! I can see that she? s already begun 
to bewitch you. Well, if you have no heart for it, then leave it 
to me. It will be done in secret; the Thing will never question 
ite 

“When? How?” 

She didn’t answer him. Towers of silence rose up in that 
shadowed room. Parts of Olaf’s body throbbed with blood and 
heat—his fingers, his lips; he felt his ears would catch fire. “Did 
you kall Asmund?”’ 

She looked up from her kneading. Her skin was as fine and 
pale as papyrus, her cheeks hollow over the delicate bones. 
Such beauty, like a spider’s. 
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“Did you?” 

She chuckled coldly. “I have the will and the cunning to do 
whatever I want to do.” 

Murderess! The word rolled silently over his tongue. What to 
say, how to react? “And you will kill Aasa in the same way?” 

“And her cub. Both together. It will be less complicated that 
way.” 

“How?” 

She gave him a long gaze, then cast a swift glance at the door. 
She rubbed her hands together to get some of the flour off, then 
reached into her gown and brought out a cord tied around her 
neck. From it hung a-vial. “A few drops of this in her ale every 
day for a week, and a mere drop or two spooned down the boy’s 
throat . . .” She shrugged and hid the vial away again. She 
leaned her hands on the floury board before her. “They'll wilt 
like flowers torn up by the roots.” 

Olaf’s face felt like hot coals. “So that’s how Asmund died.” 

“Aye, but he took much longer than a week.” Her eyes closed 
demurely, her face flushed with a hideous ecstasy. She’d killed 
Asmund slowly, for the pleasure of watching him die. He imag- 
ined how, as Asmund rutted in her the last time or two, she 
must have smiled coolly and borne it, perhaps encouraged him, 
knowing all the while that the next day, or the next, he would 
be too ill to climb onto her again. Olaf hid his horror. 

Thorun went back to her dough, her fingers like delicate 
spider-legs fondling a silken-bound prey. “From the moment 
Aasa came to Vestfold, Father’s strength waned. It’s only justice 
for her to wane likewise.” Her fingers turned the dough. “Better 
for us to agree and work together like this, Olaf. There should 
be no feuding between us. Though you'll seem the hero when 
you climb into Father’s high seat, a hero’s deeds are never the 
whole of any story, are they? You need me; I have my following. 
Through my son, I own a fine residence, and seven farms, and 
about fifty thralls, plus the men hired there by the year. The 
freemen of Harthagaard never quite settled to having Gudrod 
for their king. They look to Yngvi now—and Yngvi is in my 
charge.” 

She meant that if Olaf didn’t include her in his rise, she 
would encourage Asmund’s people to revolt. 
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“TI know of others who were kings or free jarls before Gudrod 
defeated them and who would like to be sovereign again. I 
know who they are.” 

“Of course you do, because you’re a foul little witch,” he said 
mildly, still stunned, yet surprising himself with his ability to 
feign good humor. 

She smiled on. “Better for us to agree and not chance a 
vengeful feud.” 

He gave himself a moment, then said, “You always seemed 
to love Gudrod. It rubbed me that you thought so much of 
him.” 

Her laughter was like the bark of a fox. “I loved him so much 
I named my son after him, though it’s unlucky to name a baby 
after a living person.” Caught by a flare of the rushlight, her 
eyes seemed oddly faceted. “He thought I did it out of igno- 
rance. After all, ’m just a female, I must be ignorant—and 
without a will to power. He made the same mistake with Aasa. 
Love him? Does a serpent love the egg it breaks as it crawls free 
to its own life?” 

Olaf stood. “You are very like him, though.” 

“And so are you, Brother—more than you know.” 


Aasa perched on a bench to do a bit of needlework Magra 
had missed. Her mind strayed far from her mending, however. 
How could she concentrate on housewifery when she could still 
taste Olaf, smell Olaf, remember Olaf in her bed? She throbbed 
at the thought of him, and wanted nothing more than to open 
her arms to her love and crush it to her bosom. 

It couldn’t last. She knew she would stand alone in the 
coming confrontation, and it was time and past time for her to 
think about what she was going to do. She didn’t fear for 
herself, for she trusted that Olaf would never harm her. But she 
didn’t trust him not to take Halfdan from her. 

Giving her mind to the matter, she realized she’d already 
formed a vague plan. She could count on a period of confusion 
when son confronted father and the high seat stood empty of 
the one, yet-not filled by the other. She must make her escape 
then. She knew of a thrallman she had befriended, a fisherman 
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who would take her away in a boat in return for his freedom. 
In managing Gudrod’s affairs, she’d collected some means, not 
a fortune, but enough jewels and ring-money to pay whatever 
it might take to get Halfdan to safety. They would flee to Agdir 
and find people there to hide them until she decided what to. do 
next. 


Chapter Twenty-six 


‘The storm continued to bury the estate that day, but in the 
night the waning moon shone down from a clearing sky. Aasa 
gave herself up to these last hours, threw herself into Olaf’s 
arms with all her passion. On the morrow Gudrod would un- 
doubtedly return, and Olaf would meet him. And the ultimate 
victor must be Halfdan. The day of judgment stood before 
them all. 

Aasa’s sleep was thin and shallow. She started up once from 
a particularly vivid dream. She didn’t wake Olaf. He didn’t 
believe in her dreams. This time she’d imagined herself at a 
Thing, where men had come to discuss the law. She stood up 
and spoke to them. 

It troubled her to be plagued by these visions that were like 
prophecies, so distinct in sensation and mood that she could 
even feel her hair, her cloak blowing in the wind. But a woman 
speaking of the law at a Thing? What did it mean? What could 
it mean? What fate were the Norns weaving for her now? 

Near morning, she leaned up over her lover and said, “We 
are no secret here anymore.” 

He smiled lazily. “We never were.” 

“Do you still insist on trying to take my son from me?” 

His smile dissolved. “He can’t stay with us.” 

Here was the ache she’d felt running through all her bliss. 
“You misjudge my love for him if you think you can take him 
from me and that I'll ever forgive you for it.” 

Olaf lost his lazy look altogether. ““And you mistake love for 
ambition.” 
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“T don’t deny my ambition for him. He’ll be a king one day, 
a powerful king, more powerful than Gudrod—or you.” 

‘Without you to train him, he’ll have the same plans as other 
men. He’ll turn out much lke Spialbud: Lagaboter.” 

In her mind, she saw Halfdan older, with a squint-eyed look. 
Some of her love for Olaf withered. 

He sat up and swung his legs over the side of the bed. “You'll 
have other sons, my sons. Why can’t you be content to put my 
offspring in your grandiose imaginings? A child named Olaf- 
sson as the unifier of all Norway!” 

“Because Eirik—” 

“Firik is dead! You had a dream about him. You hated the 
child growing in you, so you dreamed your brother’s ghost to 
make you love it. You’ll have another dream when my son fills 
your womb.” 

She only looked at him. “You give me too little credit if you 
think Pll let you do this. I warn you, Olaf.” 

He started to rise. “Well, then I am warned.” 

She leaned to take his arm in both her hands. “Olaf, we 
could live well together. Ill give you sons, as you say, and 
daughters, too, all you desire. Halfdan needn’t be any trouble 
to you. We could be happy—”’ 

“You make light of my own ambitions now. [ll sit in the high 
seat here—and I won’t share it.”” He looked at her over his 
shoulder. “It can’t be, Aasa.” 

She released his arm. “Then we can’t be.” 

“You’re stubborn.” 

“So Gudrod found me.” 

Olaf, sitting on the side of the bed, struck his thighs with his 
fists. 

Meanwhile, time had moved with clean silence, and the sky 
had grown lighter over the ice-still world. ‘The night was gone, 
perhaps their last night together. A sob surged through Aasa 
which she couldn’t smother. She lay back on her pillow and 
opened her arms to him, gazing at his beloved face in the 
increasing light. “If we are no secret, then stay with me a little 
longer. What matter can it make now?” 

He came to her, his strong face terrible with love and an- 
guish. She had seen him look this naked and undisciplined only 
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once before, when he’d come home to find her Gudrod’s bride. 
Something in him must know that he was about to lose her 
again, one way or another. 

The way didn’t matter; only the losing mattered. 


“My father will come home today,” Thorun said to Aasa at 
midday. She noticed how pale Aasa seemed, and she couldn’t 
help but gloat. Olaf had rutted with her nght past daylight. 
“You'll have much to strive against now, Aasa. Tonight you 
should have your thrallwoman give you a sleepy tea so you can 
rest.” 

She said no more, not wishing to make a point of the sugges- 
tion; but tonight Magra would deliver a drink to Aasa, thinking 
it came from Rafforta. Olaf had told Thorun to wait, but 
Thorun wouldn’t wait. The queen bitch had already caught 
Olaf with her love-wiles. Underneath his new reputation, he 
remained as weak and unfit as always. All to the good for 
Thorun, however. 

She left the hall. She had a rendezvous with Ulve, the eldest 
of the seven men Gudrod had left behind. She’d asked him to 
meet her in the empty bull byre. 

Outside, all lay pristine and white. The storm had swept the 
snow up onto the western sides of things—buildings, trees, 
boulders, fences. The trees, shorn of their leaves, gleamed 
naked and silver-gray. The fields glistened under the brilliant, 
unrefracted sun. From the buildings smoky columns spiraled 
up. 
She found Ulve seated on a barrel inside the byre. She didn’t 
smile. “You wonder why I meet you here. It’s because I’m so 
disappointed in you and your comrades. You wallow in all the 
agreeable things at Drengshold, and what is asked of you? Only 
that you serve its master. Do you feel you’ve served Gudrod 
these days and nights gone by? What will he say when he learns 
his wife has wedded herself to whoredom while the whole lot of 
you sat in a pack by the longfire and lifted not a voice or a 
hand?” 

“Would have us rise against Olaf as well?” 

Her eyes narrowed. “He’s never been Father’s friend. I sus- 
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pect he has ill designs in his heart. If anything happens I would 
hope that you and your arms brothers would seize both of 
them, and bind them, and tie a bit of iron to their feet and take 
them out and drop them in the river where the current runs 
deep.” 

Ulve grunted. “You’re hot to have them killed—at no risk to 
yourself.” 

“Dare you speak to me like that? I am Gudrod’s daughter. 
In the ordinary way of things, a man has a loyal wife to keep 
his honor in his absence. Gudrod has only me.” 

Ulve stared at the floor. Thorun put her hand on his shoul- 
der. “Forgive me; I speak too harshly. I’m more bear-hearted 
than is usual for a woman.” She stepped nearer, so that when 
he looked up, his face was only inches from her bosom. He 
couldn’t help but notice that her breasts remained high and full 
as a girl’s. She smiled down at him. “Why is it that a man like 
yourself has no wife, Ulve? Don’t you want a woman of your 
own? A small but fiery woman? Asmund used to call me his 
Valkyrie wife.” 

He continued to look up at her. 

“Tt’s hard for a widow. She gets used to having a strong man 
between her legs. You’re as strong as a horse. It’s been so long 
for me, and with all this trouble . . . ’m glad you’re here, Ulve. 
You can’t know how happy I am that-you’re here and . . . oh, 
it’s a weak thing for a king’s daughter to say, but I’m glad I’m 
not alone.” She bent her face down; her lips touched his. 

But she sprang away as the door opened and Olaf ducked 
through. His dark brown silken cloak fell to his feet, and under 
it his famous sword, Wrath, hung from a gold-bossed strap over 
his shoulder. He looked the part of a king already. Thorun felt 
a pang of fierce envy. How did he live on so unscathed, as 
though he were indestructible, surrendering to every tempta- 
tion, yet weathering every punishment the gods hurled his way? 

He slowly crossed the byre, a soft-footed wolf. ““What’s this?” 

Ulve had leapt up and stood looking like a man waking only 
to find himself tangled in ropes. He couldn’t look at Olaf, but 
glared at a mote-filled shaft of sunlight that filtered through the 
wall. 

“What mischief are you scraping up, Sister?” 
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To Thorun’s shame, she knew her face must be ashy-gray 
above the crimson of her dress. “Can a grown man and woman 
get no privacy here?” 

“Your pardon. I came looking for something. Ulve, leave us 
if you will.” The oath-man was glad to oblige. When brother 
and sister were alone, Olaf said, “I came looking for a piece of 
bone or a twig to carve some runes for a message.” 

“To whom?” 

Now an indulgent smile. “To Rurik.” 

“For what reason?” 

He didn’t answer her. “What was that with Ulve? You 
wouldn’t try to betray me now, would you, Thorun? I thought 
we'd agreed to work together.” 

She scrubbed the back of her hand over her mouth. “Do you 
think I would kiss that son of a thrall for any reason other than 
to secure him to our side? I heard him talking with Ozur 
Wartooth last night, and he suspects some plan between us.” 

Olaf nodded slowly. | 

“Why do you send to Rurik?” 

“To join me, what else? I spoke to Snorri when he was here, 
and he and Rurik are waiting for my summons. They’ll bring 
the others who traveled to Ireland with me.” 

“Because you expect Father today.” 

He gave her a smile. “Tell me, how far would you have gone 
with Ulve? Would you have led him up to the loft?” 

She flushed and started around him, but he caught her arm. 
Though he continued to smile, she saw a gleam in his eyes. 

“I think you would sleep with all seven of them if it would 
lure them to your side—yours, not mine.” 

She flew up at him. “How dare you! I did it for both of 
us—and never intended to do more. A woman has only to 
promise a man like that; there is no judgment in a thrall’s son.” 
She would have shrugged off his hand, but he was strong. “Is 
this my reward for trying to get him to sharpen his ax for us? 
I tell you, I heard him and Ozur talking!” 

Olaf went on smiling. He didn’t believe her, though what 
part he didn’t believe she wasn’t sure. The part about her 
loyalty to him, or the part about leading Ulve to the loft? No 
matter. Gudrod would be home any time, and Olaf would kill 
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him. During the chaos, Thorun would have a tea delivered to 
the queen slut, and Thorun herself would visit the baby prince. 
Then one day very soon, Olaf would drink a horn of ale brewed 
especially by his sister—and Thorun would rule the land. 


~ 


The storm had leapt howling on Gudrod like a great lynx and 
kept him bound in the mountains four days beyond his furthest 
plans. Luckily, he and his hunters had killed two bears before 
the storm began, so they suffered no lack of food as their 
provisions dwindled. But even bear meat can grow tiresome 
after a few days of nothing else. Gudrod had suffered no real 
lack, however, until the ale ran out. 

He felt coldly sober as his horse struggled down through the 
snow toward Drengshold now. The drifts made a hard journey 
of it. The white landscape gave him a headache. He rode 
through a patch of unhindered sun and shaded his eyes with a 
hand that shook violently. 

They rode back under a copse of gray trees full of icicles that 
hung down like witches’ hair. Gudrod’s eyes saw little except his 
homecoming. The vision didn’t please him. In fact, it was a 
sharp goad. He was sick of Aasa’s silences, weary to death of her 
infinite strangeness. How many times in the past year had he 
made up his mind to force her back into his bed but, upon 
approaching her, had found her gaze somehow shriveling? It 
shamed him to know he’d turned away from his purpose, that 
a mere woman had rattled and confused him. He was her 
husband, her lord, her superior in every way, so what was this 
ability she had to force him into retreat with just a stare? 

Today things would go differently. He’d never been so furi- 
ous as at this moment—for he hadn’t been so shockingly sober 
in months. He’d finally raised himself above the standard of the 
animals he hunted, and now he wanted to wring necks and 
gouge eyes and split heads. 

The hunters came out of the forest just as the sun went down. 
The sky had turned red behind the trees; the sloping snowfields 
around Drengshold shone rose-colored. Gudrod’s breath hung 
as pearly as mist. Even from a distance, he saw that a shell of 
ice coated the shaded, windward sides of the hall. On the river, 
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his ships tugged at their anchors like fierce watchdogs. All were 
piled high with snowdrifts—all but one. A few men were busy 
out there—doing what? 

He couldn’t concentrate on that. He was too full of the hall, 
of Aasa, to feel much concern for anything else. His senses were 
exquisitely sharpened to a single point, his head felt remarkably, 
painfully clear upon it, his mind seemed a marvel of clarity. If 
only he could master this obstinate trembling in his limbs! 

He swung out of his saddle with a jerkiness that resembled 
some of the old brisk and supple motion that had been his pride 
in other days. His horse blew steam through its quivering nos- 
trils. Gudrod left it and the unpacking to others while he went 
for the hall. 

What light there had been in the sky was already seeping 
away. Several men stood among the lengthening shadows on 
the snowy sward. They greeted him quietly. Who were they? 
The twins, young Rurik and Snorri, and Horik the Fowler, and 
one or two others standing about, looking anxious and irreso- 
lute. What was wrong with them? He hadn’t seen them for a 
while, had he? Where had they been? 

He shoved the questions aside and strode on. He pushed the 
hall door so hard that it banged back, and the familiar odors 
enveloped him, the warm, spicy scent of crackling spruce on the 
longfire, the steam of porridge. His hall, his home, Azs/ The 
knowledge fanned a fire of arrogance that licked in all direc- 
tions. 

He sensed someone trailing after him, but he didn’t look 
back. He saw no one but Aasa at the far end of the hearth. The 
sight of her suddenly brought back to him those days when he 
couldn’t get enough of her sleek body and her long, corn- 
colored hair. It awakened a fierce desire he hadn’t felt in 
months. 

Thorun caught up with him. She clutched his arm as he 
continued walk. “Father! Will you listen to me?” Her dress of 
deep crimson, her fingers like spider’s legs, delicate but firm, 
trying to fasten on him. “I’m trying to tell you—” 

“Aye, later.” He flung her off. 

Aasa watched him come on, her eyes large and peculiar. He 
went right up to her and took her in his arms. She started to 
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struggle, which inflamed him so that he wanted to knock her 
down. Without letting her go, he said, “Your apples are not so 
dependable as they used to be, my Idunn.” . 

Her eyes flashed as she strove to tear herself away, but he 
refused to be cowed by that stare anymore. His hands might 
tremble, but his will stood firm and unbending. He knew his old 
confidence. Guided well by his urgent rage, he seized her arm 
and yanked her violently into his chamber. 

A single lamp burned there, casting copper. shadows. Aasa 
wrenched free. “Dare you lay hands on me as if I were a 
thrall?” 

As with Thorun, he barely heard her. But then, quietly, the 
words came alive and had meaning and he understood. “IfI do, 
who will stop me? There are no laws for me.” 

She rubbed the places where his fingers had gripped her, but 
that was nothing to what he felt like doing, what he would do. 
She backed away as he advanced on her, until she came against 
the wall. He saw the subtle movement of her throat as she 
swallowed. “What do you want, Gudrod?” 

“What I’ve always wanted.” He shoved his face close to hers. 

“You've had your time of rebellion. Now you'll be my wife 
again.” 
He unfastened the heavy filigree clasp that held his bear-fur 
cloak, and threw it off, and his weapons. He felt the ice-picks 
she put into her eyes. Good; that goaded him on. Aye, his 
resolution was set. It felt gratifying to be clear-minded again. 
He pulled off his belt. 

“Didn’t you see when you came? The Wave-Runner is back, 
and Olaf... Olaf is back.” 

Ah, yes, the men on the sward. But he hardly cared about 
that just now. His mind was here, on this business. Time for 
Olaf later, when he had his wife under control again. His wife 
and his kingdom. 

He grabbed her and lifted her; she let out a yelp. He cast her 
onto the bed. An answering rage seemed to come up in her as 
he climbed over her. “Gudrod—you can’t make me do what I 
won't do!” She fought him wildly, furiously. Apparently, she 
had no fear at all of him anymore. “Get away from me! Get 
away!” Her fury disfigured her face. She resisted him like a 
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animal at grips with a predator—all well and good, for he felt 
Just one step from being pure animal himself. 

Once she almost got away, but his arms wound around her 
and threw her down again. His rage clutched her by the wrists 
and ripped loose those infuriating ribbons that bound her hair. 
He’d looked at those ribbons for a year; they were the filaments 
of his longing all woven together. He let her go for an instant, 
and she rose up again, her head hitting his chin so that his teeth 
bit deeply into his tongue. He forced her back, slammed her 
down, pinned her arms. He wrenched up her skirts as he would 
any captive, and forced her legs apart. 

Though she resisted for a long time, he had his will of her. 
Ah, the first touch of his flesh against hers! His outraged soul 
arched at the sound of her torn wail as he entered her! It stirred 
his passions to a quick, surprising bonfire. On the mottled wall 
their shadows fused. 

Afterward, she said nothing, nor did she weep. She lay in her 
ripped underskirt, with her dress bunched and twisted above 
her waist. Her lip bled. He got off her, gasping like a fish. He 
felt dizzy. Echoes rang in his head—cryptic, rushing echoes. 
Sitting on the side of the bed, he stared at her bare white thighs. 
He put his hand on her; she showed no response. Her flesh 
seemed cold to his touch. He felt some remorse now, and some 
bitter sadness—but to keep back those vexing doubts, he re- 
called his anger. 

“This is the way it will be, then, if you choose to defy me. No 
more will you sleep in your bower. And no more will you look 
at me like a thing crawled out from under a rock.” He rose and 
straightened his clothing. He felt thirsty. 

She didn’t move. Before he went out, he bent over her once 
more and showed her his fist. “This is the way it will be, Aasa. 
No more will I be driven out like some broken-toothed old 
hound.” 

She lay on, half-naked in the copper lamplight, her face a 
blank. 


Just as the returning hunters had emerged from the woods on 
the fellside, Olaf was seized. The two oath-men, Egil the Simple 
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and Ozur Wartooth, took his arms and pulled him quickly 
behind an outbuilding. While Gudrod plowed heavily down 
toward his homecoming, the oath-men shoved Olaf against a 
rotting cornbin, and Egil placed his ax blade at his throat. 

How had they got free? The evening shimmered pink and 
cold and brittle over their shoulders. They were supposed to be 
in the weavinghouse with the rest of Gudrod’s seven men, 
under Spialbudi Lagaboter’s guard. Clearly they’d broken their 
bonds and overpowered the Swede. 

Egil said, “It’s time for you to go away again, Olaf. Take the 
Wave-Runner—-Uve has five of your Swedes aboard her.” 

So at least these three, Ulve, Egil, and Ozur, had decided to 
honor their oaths to Gudrod. Olaf should have believed Tho- 
run when she’d told him that Ulve and Ozur were uncertain. 
But that was the difficulty with Thorun, to decide which of the 
things she said were true and which were pure falsehood. Now 
his forces were divided. And Rurik and the other freemen 
would never make a move without Olaf’s lead. No doubt the 
five Swedes aboard the ship had been waylaid one by one, as 
Olaf had been. He’d focused so hard on seeing Gudrod come 
out of the trees that he hadn’t noticed his oath-men disappear- 
ing, now one, now another. What kind of a king would he 
make? 

“You three have had a busy hour,” he said. 

Egil didn’t correct him, so maybe it was just the three of 
them. Maybe the other four were holding themselves aloof, 
waiting to see who would win this showdown between father 
and son. 

Ozur said gruffly, “Sail with your Swedes anywhere you care 
to go, Olaf, but leave here now.” 

Even now they weren’t sure of themselves. Such was their 
doubt of Gudrod that they weren’t going to kill Olaf. No, they 
only wanted to force him to go. That told him much. 

He looked at Egil, then at Ozur, who went on almost 
apologetically, “We’re Gudrod’s men. He fed us and housed 
and led us to many a victory when we were starved for blood— 
and for what you’ve done to him, you and Aasa, we should kill 
you both. Our oaths demand it. But we're giving you the 
chance to go.” 
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“A generous offer, but I can’t take it.” 
“You can! And you will, if yon wish to live.” 
“What about Aasa?” 

“She’s not your concern; Gudied will deal with her.” 

He laughed in their faces. Important to show no relenting. 
“Tm not going anywhere. Kill me if you have the heart for it, 
if you think Gudrod will be king here for long, anyway. My 
sister has plans for his high seat if I don’t take it. Thank of that: 
Thorun in charge. Go ahead, kill me, for if you don’t—” 

He didn’t get to finish. Egil hit him on the jaw, nearly break- 
ing the bone. Olaf saw lights break into splinters as he slumped 
to the snow. He wasn’t quite unaware, yet not in control of 
himself, either. His ears heard, but his body wouldn’t respond 
when he told it to straighten; nor could he open his eyes. 

Arms lifted him. “Help me,” Egil grunted. They heaved him 
onto Egil’s shoulder. Olaf felt the rasping of the warrior’s breath 
as they struggled down the riverbank with him. There they 
dumped him into a skiff Soon the rocking boat moved out on 
the current. Olaf heard oars in the water, and felt the powerful 
pull. Then a thump of wood against wood. They’d reached the 
ship. Voices muttered, cursed. He was lifted again, dumped 
again, this time onto a more stable deck. He remained there, 
balanced between awake and senseless. He heard Egil speak to 
his Swedes, as grave as a sibyl: “Your shipmates who are left 
with us will live or die as you decide. Take Olaf wherever he 
wants to go; you are his oath-men; be loyal—but keep him out 
of Vestfold or, by the gods, your friends will die.” 


Chapter Twenty-seven 


Sounds of the hall outside the bedchamber sifted in to Aasa. 
Why did she have no feeling? Why only this emptiness and 
shriveling stillness? She felt an ebb and flow, like the sea, and 
realized it was her own breath. She’d never felt like this before, 
even when giving birth to Halfdan, so estranged from her body. 
Could she move? J want to lift my hand. Her hand lifted. Well, 
then. 

She rose, straightening her clothing. A thought cuffed her: 
where was Olaf? Why hadn’t he stopped Gudrod? Perhaps he’d 
tried to, and they’d fought, and Gudrod had won. She’d never 
considered it might come out that way, but what if it had? And 
from that battle Gudrod had come directly to her, to conquer 
her as well. 

Clearly, no one had told him that she’d been unfaithful to 
him or he would have killed her. But they would tell him soon. 
It wouldn’t be long before he came back. 

She must think .. . but she felt oddly blank. Well, sometimes 
the world is too much and one must go away for a while. 

But they would tell him, and he’d be back. She felt that much 
in the deeps of this strange, ravished body, in among the beat- 
ing organs and blood: he would be back. Gudrod. 

He would be back! She feared she would swoon. Darkness 
came over her. Her knees gave way. She caught herself from 
falling by gripping the end of the bed. She put the heel of her 
hand in her mouth and bit down. Now she started to tremble, 
she shook—with rage and shame and fear. How long had she 
lain there frozen? How long had he been gone? She looked at 
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the dark windowhole. An hour? Not that long. A quarter of 
that. Just time enough for her enemies to gather around and tell 
him: “Your wife Aasa ... your son Olaf...” 

Though her legs would scarce bear her, she went to his oaken 
chests. He had three, all studded with copper nails. ‘They were 
locked, but she felt beneath the feather mattress and found the 
three iron keys. Soon she was working busily inside the first, 
throwing things out, clothing, chalices, silver coins that shone 
like stars, ingots. She cast them aside. She unlocked the second 
chest, and when the contents of that lay in a heap around her, 
she unlocked the third. There she found what she wanted---a 
knife. 

Not an eating knife, such as she’d used in trying to kill 
Gudrod once—she’d failed—but a larger blade, meant for a 
warrior. She fastened its scabbard to her belt and wrapped her 
hand around the silver hilt. It felt good, like taking the hand of 
an old friend. 

Her neck smarted where his fingernails had scored it. She 

had other hurts, on her legs and arms. Inside her. He’d split her 
lip. 
He’d split her apart. He’d raped her. Hot tears came. 
No time for that. From the hall she heard his terrible bellow 
of outrage. Now he knew. Now she must call upon all her will. 
The moment of reckoning was here. She felt the different parts 
of herself merge. She turned for the door—but wait, one more 
thing: the lamp by the bed preduced cavorting shadows. She 
lifted it, climbed up onto the mattress, and lit the hangings 
above and all around the bed. She dropped the lamp into the 
mattress as she climbed down again. 

It burned well. Her eyes raised to the ceiling. She felt a spear 
of gladness. 

But no more time to bask in the heat of that blaze. The door. 

Magra met her. ‘The thrall started to speak, presumably to 
explain the steaming cup of tea in her hand, but the words 
withered on her lips when she saw Aasa, her hair loose, her 
gown torn, her lip bloodied and swelling. I must look as if I’ve 
been raped, Aasa thought. 

“Get my son, take him out of the hall. Quickly. Go down to 
the river.” She went on, forgetting Magra. The longfire gave off 
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its hushed crackling. Everyone had stopped what they were 
doing and stood waiting, some wringing their hands, others 
clenching their fists. Thralls who had been busily preparing the 
supper meal, spreading the tables, setting out the bread and 
game-meat, stood unmoving now, watching their king as he 
raised his fists to his head. One youth reached out and caught 
the hand of another. 

It looked as if Gudrod had just come down from his high seat, 
but there he’d stopped, frozen in an attitude of disbelieving 
rage. Ozur Wartooth had been speaking to him, and Egil and 
Ulve. They’d stepped back, however. They knew to keep their 
distance from so much fury. Thorun alone spoke now: “. 
Some women you penetrate; some milk you.” 

You fear the power you possess. Hirik’s ghost had told Aasa that. 
The atmosphere of that old dream-vision returned. You fear the 
power you possess. Not anymore; she leaned on it now, she de- 
pended on it. She started toward the very maelstrom from 
which these others were backing away. The firelight danced in 
the corners of her vision. A white thing vibrated inside her, 
anger and fear and loss of pride all swirling together in one 
bright, hollow sensation. If she must die this day, so be it, but 
she would not go without striking a final, long-needed blow 
against the one who had caused her doom. 

“Gudrod!”? Her voice rang in her ears. He swung his head, 
saw her; his lips were ivory; his shoulders heaved. Ulve and the 
others seemed amazed at the sight of her. But mostly she only 
saw Gudrod, as if he were picked out by a spear of ice-white 
light. She saw rage, but also . . . also that his soul ached and that 
he felt his days were nothing. All this she saw written in his face, 
in his stance. Love—love had created his pain. In his middle 
years he’d awakened to love, and to an ordeal of want. How 
fitting. An answering hatred billowed in her, and with it her 
righteousness and her vengeance. 

She didn’t think whether it was a brave thing she did, or a 
loyal thing; she went forward a desperate woman, moving auto- 
matically, her footsteps as precise as though predetermined. 
Her breathing came fast, but her concentration was deliberate. 
She massed all her strength as the rising moment came. 

“Gudrod, I have something to say to you!” 
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His right fist pulled back. Would he strike her? He seemed 
surprised by her confident advance. His face changed. He stud- 
ied her with such intensity. Perhaps something about her baf- 
fled him, something in her face, in her voice. He seemed unable 
to decide whether to strike or not. He didn’t notice what she 
had attached to her belt. He and everyone around him seemed 
taken aback. 

“Gudrod, you have done me harm, and those I loved.” 

And now she drew the knife at her waist and launched 
herself, the long, bright blade foremost. The hall caught its 
breath. She saw only the knife and Gudrod. She thought only 
that she must succeed. Her ears were deaf to everything but the 
beating of her own blood. The tip of the knife descended as it 
neared his throat. Just as it touched his flesh, she fell forward, 
putting her entire body behind it. 

And this time she did not miss her aim. She all but hung from 
that blade when it stopped at its hilt in his throat. The strain 
wrenched her arms. Her forward movement came to a blunt 
halt against him. His arms wrapped around her, lifted her 
against him, right off her feet. Her fingers clenched the silver- 
bound knife handle while his arms squeezed her waist, her ribs. 
He greeted his death, embraced it. 

His chest gave a heave; then she felt the breath pour out of 
him. He set her on her feet again, and his arms fell away. She 
pulled back—and pulled the knife back with her. His blood 
sprayed. He staggered back, writhed slowly to the left, to the 
right. His arms seemed frozen in an outward position, half- 
bent, the position of a man releasing a lover. Beads of sweat 
sprang onto his forehead. Scarlet blood streamed over his tunic 
front hke wine spilled over a cloth. He staggered, coughed, 
sending blood from his mouth, bright crimson blood. 

Now he staggered, and his hands groped to stop the flow 
from his wound. Sober at last, he swayed drunkenly on strad- 
died legs that buckled under him. With a gurgling sound, he fell 
toward Aasa. 

She stepped aside. He crashed like a great boulder to the 
reeds. Dead? She hoped so. Oh, she most fervently hoped so. 
Dead and still and beyond all pleasure of being. His face lay 
turned toward her feet, but his eyelids weren’t fully closed. 
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There remained yet a glitter behind those long lashes. She 
squatted beside him. Only one of his eyes seemed alive now; it 
glowed like an ember with a pinhole-sized pupil. His bloody lips 
twitched; then he went motionless. Both eyes stared sightlessly. 

She squatted there by him, with his visionless eyes staring at 
her torn skirt hems. She still felt unsure, unconvinced by any- 
thing so fragile as this mere lack of breath. Had Gudrod the 
Hunter truly vacated this body?-She waited for the world to 
halt. Waited to feel sadness. 

Instead, she felt dizzy with victory. She stood, threaded with 
a strange, grim jubilation such as she’d never experienced 
before. She saw Ulve’s white face, the white faces of the others, 
men and women, a dozen and more pairs of eyes like pale blue 
frozen lakes flashing with ice. They would kill her now. She 
expected at any moment to feel her head fall free from her 
body. Too bad that she should miss her joy in this life for the 
sake of that which lay at her feet; yet this strong hallowed 
gladness told her she’d accomplished her task at last. 

She said in a bright-edged voice, “I claim vengeance for my 
father, Harold Red-Beard! And for my brother, Eirik! And for 
his wife, Sigelund, and their unborn child!’ She met Ozur 
Wartooth’s eye. “Aye, and for myself, for I was a well-nurtured 
girl when he stole me from my home, and whatever I am now 
is what he made of me.” Having said this, she faced her own 
death unafraid. 


Olaf’ leggings were wet. He labored through knee-high 
drifts. Gudrod’s men hadn’t counted on him regaining con- 
sciousness so soon. The Wave-Runner had hardly got beyond the 
first bend in the river before he roused himself and took com- 
mand of his ship and his men. They’d dragged the Wave-Runner 
ashore. Six men couldn’t row her back up the river, so they’d 
left her and were now racing back afoot. In that fateful hour he 
felt the shadows of Odin’s ravens swooping over him. The 
thought that sang through his mind was, Too late! Too late! 
Everything seemed to grow farther away the nearer he came. 
Gudrod would be warned, ready—and Aasa, by the gods, what 
would he do to Aasa? 
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At last Olaf came through the outbuildings of the estate and 
flung himself through the carved door and down into the hall. 
His entrance caused less of a stir than he’d expected. He pushed 
through the crowd, his five Swedes behind him. With the shoul- 
ders he’d inherited from his father he pushed to the very front 
of that strangely arrested assembly. Shoving between Dan and 
Egil, he took in the small scene of domestic butchery awaiting 
him: his father like a thunderbolt dropped to earth; Aasa climb- 
ing to her feet, bloodied, but crying out her triumph, ardent for 
her desperate honor. She turned, her gray eyes shining as she 
looked from face to face, the queen, defiant and terrible in her 
dignity, despite her swollen lip, her bruised arms, her torn skirts 
and disheveled hair. 

But even as Olaf paused, Ulve and Egil reached for their 
swords. Ozur muttered at Aasa’s look of triumph. “Sweet is the 
mead, bitter to pay for it!” What a storm she had plucked on 
this night’s strings! 

Olaf spared hardly a glance for his father. Acting instinc- 
tively, he stepped before Aasa and lifted Wrath’s point to her 
breast. Ulve’s sword arm lowered, and the weapons of the 
others. Behind Olaf stood Haakon the.Swede, Spialbudi Laga- 
boter, Lavrans the Faithful, and two others. “Haakon, take her 
out!” 

Wordlessly, the Swedes gathered around her; wordlessly, 
they drew her away. Lavrans wrapped his hand tightly around 
her right wrist, for in her hand she still held the knife that had 
killed Gudrod. She didn’t struggle, and in that moment of 
confusion and shock, Gudrod’s warriors moved out of her path, 
clearly belheving the Swedes took her to her death. ‘They moved 
toward the door unhindered. Aasa climbed the three steps and 
disappeared from sight. Before the hall could gather its wits, 
Olaf claimed their attention by looking from man to man and 
saying, ““Gudrod is dead and I am his eldest son.” 

He had claim to the supreme dignity now. As he turned to 
his father’s high seat, no one stopped him. He stepped onto the 
bench and ran one hand over the carved post where the coils 
of the Midgard Serpent twined around and around. In the 
middle of the back of the chair, a carved scene depicted Thor 
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fishing for the World Serpent. Olaf lowered himself into that 
chair in which he’d never sat before. 

His sister, perhaps the only one who had continued to stare 
after Aasa, suddenly jerked to life. She stepped forward with a 
look of hate in her eyes. “You don’t mean to have her killed!” 
She looked at Gudrod’s men. “You let them usher her right out 
of here! He means to let her hve!” No one moved. “Who in this 
hall doesn’t know that they’ve been rutting together in my 
father’s own bed, these gluttons, making free with his’ very 
dignity? She’s a witch-wife, that one. She blinded my father 
with her spells, and made him so adoring and grateful for the 
son she gave him, and such a fool in every other respect ... and 
now you’re going to let Olaf become her fool in turn?” 

Olaf’s voice rang out: “You talk of women making fools of 
men? You, who perched on the very arm of your husband’s 
high seat as you carried out your wicked design against him?” 
He looked at the men. “She killed Asmund, and would have 
killed Aasa next, and then Halfdan—and then who, Thorun? 
With Gudrod gone, that left only one person in your way. [ 
would have been the one to sip your poison then, leaving you 
to sit where I’m sitting now.” He looked at Ulve. “Seize her. 
Aye, and pull up that cord around her neck. See what sort of 
mother’s milk she keeps warm at her breast.” 

She didn’t struggle as Ulve did this; instead, she stared at her 
brother as if she’d never seen him before. She seemed surprised 
at his authority, that he indeed had something of Frey’s bril- 
liance in him. Had she forgotten that he’d been born an Yn- 
gling? 

“Leave my hall this minute, Thorun. I want you out of my 
sight—or I swear, Til tell these men to pour your poison down 
your own throat.” 

She glanced from side to side. Ulve still held one of her arms. 
Olaf felt the edges of his mouth twist. She was such a pathetic 
adversary. “Get out! Go pilfer your dinner elsewhere. Consume 
your son’s stores at Harthagaard from now on. I'll take no 
vengeance on you for that boy’s father, though I hope one day 
he’ll grow up and do what should be done for Asmund’s honor. 
I beg Odin you’ll reap the end you deserve.” 

Her face had gone white, her eyes were like two holes 
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charred into bone. A faint smile of her own answered his, and 
betrayed her utter loathing. “Cast me out and I will make war 
against you, Brother.” 

“That is your choice. No doubt you can conjure up all sorts 
of trolls and elves and dwarves to follow you, but Pll have what 
is mine no matter the cost.” 

“The roof’s alight!” Ozur saw it first. Every eye followed his, 
and—there! Toward the chamber-end of the hall, smoke 
floated down. Even as Olaf stood, scarlet flames darted out 
beneath the thatch. He felt a natural alarm; and then his heart 
flooded with bitterness. 

Panic broke out and the folk rushed to the door, pushing and 
shoving like sheep in a shearing pen. Someone tripped over 
Gudrod and turned his corpse onto its back. He lay where he’d 
fallen, still dead, but staring upward now. Olaf laughed, a deep, 
mirthless chuckle. Gudrod had the end of time in his eyes. 

“Very well,” Olaf said, “take your hall with you, if you will. 
It shall be the last thing you ever cheat me of. You can’t stop 
me from having what’s mine anymore. Your shadow has fallen 
to earth, while mine 1s just taking flight.” 


Aasa moved as the Swedes urged her, without a will of her 
own. Reaction had set in. Never in all her days had there been 
a moment as devoid of reason as when she’d crossed the hall 
toward Gudrod. Now her mind backed away in fright from it. 
Lavrans the Faithful let go of her wrist. She glanced down at the 
smeared knife in her hand. With aversion, she put it in the 
sheath at her belt. 

The Swedes had brought her outside, away from that terrible 
winter of blue stares. What now? They kept her moving, Lav- 
rans and Haakon on either side of her, holding her arms. 
Haakon said something to the other three and they ran off in 
three different directions, opening doors of outbuildings and 
storehouses, calling the names of their fellow Swedes. 

The remaining two forced Aasa away from the hall—though 
the going wasn’t easy in the snow. Her legs soon were wet and 
cold. “My son.” She felt a spear-point of fear. From the mo- 
ment she’d belted the knife around her waist, the destruction of 
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Gudrod had been her purpose; she’d been indifferent to what 
would come after. The killing had been a joy, but not satisfying 
for long. She remembered now that she’d told Magra to take 
Halfdan to the river. Had Olaf intercepted them? But the 
Swedes were taking her in that direction. 

At the sound of screams, she looked back and saw the roof 
of the hall alight. Her heart leapt with the sight of those flames. 
She set her feet so firmly that even the Swedes must stop and 
turn and watch with her. 

The door burst open and the folk came swarming out. Egil 
and another man came carrying between them a chest. Others 
carried bedding, clothing—whatever they happened to see as 
they ran for the door. At last, Olaf came, lugging the two sacred 
posts that had framed Gudrod’s high seat. He shouted some- 
thing Aasa couldn’t hear, and men who had left the hall-before 
him now ran back with timber-axes and pitchforks. They 
boosted one another onto the roof, where they started to hack 
and fork away the burning thatch. Olaf climbed up with them, 
nimble as a cat despite his size, with a great broad-ax in his belt. 

Meanwhile, the women found buckets. As they ran in and 
out of buildings, the terrified byre-beasts caught the scent of 
smoke and set up a din of squeals and bellows louder even than 
the cries of the people. 

So far, most of the damage was at the chamber-end of the 
hall, where Aasa had set her marriage bed alight. But the fire 
spread quickly. Despite the dampness from the storm, the inner 
thatch of the roof remained as dry as dust. Flames had tunneled 
through this layer, and now small tongues peeped out even at 
the door-end. A breeze helped them along. 

Haakon muttered, “It will take hold now.” 

“Shall we help them?” Lavrans asked. ° 

“Better stay with her.” 

The wind came from the north. The fire took a strong grip 
on that side of the roof. The women had formed a line to pass 
water along from the little beck that fed the paddock troughs. 
Their buckets provided barely enough to hurl on the thatch and 
over those working there. Many wept as they stood handing 
along the pails, for Drengshold was their home. 

Despite the men’s frantic labor, the roof on the north side fell 
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in by pieces. A collapsing beam hurled a burning brand out- 
ward, nearly striking the pail-bearers; the women fell back. 
Now the roof on the south side began to burn hard, too, and the 
men hid their faces with their arms as the heat grew scarcely 
bearable. Through the hiss and roar came the thud of their 
axes. Dan the One-Eyed screamed as he took a step and fell 
through into the hall. No one but Olaf seemed to see him go 
down. Olaf shouted, looked left and right, then ran to the place 
where Dan had gone through. Aasa watched, amazed, as he 
jumped into the inferno. 

Suddenly the fire engulfed the roof from one end to the 
other. Men jumped from the eaves to save their lives. Everyone 
scattered, rushing away from that devouring. heat. Brands 
pitched out on every side. A long moment passed before Olaf 
appeared in the hall door with Dan’s arm over his shoulder. 
Aasa breathed again. Dan’s free arm hung limp; his trousers 
seemed bloody from the knee down. Olaf helped him away 
from the glowing heat and lowered him to the snow in the 
sward. While Ulve and the English thrallgirl, Alfiva, knelt to 
help Dan, Olaf scooped up snow and scrubbed his own face and 
hair, and the backs of his hands, his neck. Shaggy-headed 
Thurketil slapped at the smoking places on his tunic. 

When the ridge beam crashed down, sending a shower of 
sparks high into the sky, Aasa murmured in satisfaction. The 
Swedes exchanged a look, then eyed her through the wafting 
smoke. They took her i hand again and forced her away 
through the snow down to the riverbank. They hurried her 
now, practically carried her along, and didn’t stop until they’d 
reached the very edge of the water. As she took panting catches 
of breath, she turned to see others struggling down through the 
snow behind them. Most of them were Olaf’s Swedes, but with 
them came Rafforta~—and yes, Magra—both white to the lips. 

Aasa shrugged off the hands holding her and rushed to lift 
the fur covering of the bundle in Magra’s arms. Halfdan slept 
within, his thumb deep in his mouth. He scowled fiercely, in the 
midst of some childish dream. Aasa felt relief so sharp her eyes 
filled with tears. 

“I collected what I could of your possessions,” Rafforta said 
in a private voice. Indeed, she held a motley bundle of items. 
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What had she brought, Aasa wondered? There was no packing 
for such an excursion as this. Rafforta shifted part of the bundle 
to show a leather bag, Aasa’s little horde of gold and gems. 
Aasa took heart from these several pieces of good fortune: her 
son, her loyal women, her ring-money. She’d got this far— 
might she and Halfdan still make the escape she’d planned? She 
turned to the Swedes, who stood about with grim, absorbed 
expressions. ‘““What are your orders?” She felt her will return- 


Haakon answered, “We wait for Olaf to tell us what to do 
next.” 

“T can’t wait. Ready a small boat for us three women. We 
must get away.” 

“We wait.” 

“If Gudrod’s men come for me—” 

“Olaf told us to bring you here and wait for him.” 

“All right, but in a boat just a little ways out, so that if anyone 
comes, we'll have a chance at escape. When Olaf comes, we can 
row ashore again.” 

Haakon’s chin lifted. “You'll wait with us.” 

She heard the authority in his voice, that sense of authority 
a man automatically feels over a woman. He wore a helmet that 
covered his forehead and nose; his eyes were the eyes of a 
seasoned warrior, his expression unknowable. Yet Aasa said 
coldly, ‘““What tone is this you take with me? I am queen of this 
place, and you will do what I tell you.” 

His surprise caused a physical jerk, as one might jerk back 
from stepping in front of a galloping horse. He bowed his head 
at the command in her voice—yet his warrior’s eyes glittered. 
“Olaf rules here now, and I am Olaf’s man.” 

She looked longingly at the river and shuddered, partly with 
reaction, partly from cold. In an instant, Haakon swept off his 
fur cloak and swung it around her. Accepting the unexpected 
gallantry, she nonetheless fretted, “By Thor’s beard, why won’t 
you let us put out in a boat? Why must my son and I remain 
in such danger?” If only she could get into a boat, any kind of 
boat, she felt sure she could somehow manage to escape Olaf’s 
plans to separate her from Halfdan. 

Haakon ignored her. 
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She looked up the riverbank. Olaf would come soon. She 
recalled with exactness his face, his voice, his hands, his way of 
smiling. As if called by the vividness of her remembrance, he 
appeared, trudging down through the snow. Her sight warped 
and shifted. She stepped nearer to Magra, who still held Half- 
dan, feeling a wild urge to grab her son and run—but where? 
She felt like a fox in a trap. 


Pant Five 
Ancient Gold 


~— Chapter Twenty-nine 


Olaf came down the bank and gestured the Swedes away. 
“Clear that fishing boat,” he ordered briskly, with a nod toward 
a snow-covered mound down the shore. He took Aasa’s arm, 
dragging her away from her women, away from Halfdan. He 
reeked of smoke; his beard and eyebrows were singed, and he 
had a burn on his cheek and great holes burned in his tunic. He 
and Aasa stared at each other without speaking. It wasn’t that 
no words came, but that there were too many. 

She seized what was foremost in her mind. “Don’t take my 
son from me. Pil escape you and go after him. Don’t, Olaf.” 
Under her cloak she unsheathed her knife. She clasped it in her 
hand and tried to gather courage. As the skalds said, all life 
tends toward an hour... 

He gazed down at her, his eyes iridescent in the dark. His 
look was raw, one that could become anything: anger, pity, 
anguish, greed—anything at all. At last he said, “He shall follow 
you and obey you.” 

It took her an instant to understand, then her bones turned 
to water as relief drenched her—and grief, for it would be as 
he’d warned: she couldn’t have both of them. One or the other; 
not both. She’d chosen, and now must endure her choice. 

Yet she’d grown so completely Olaf’s that she didn’t know 
how she could live away from him again. She must leave him— 
but how? 

“Thank you.” 

“Tt isn’t out of kindness that I let you go, but only because you 
wouldn’t stay alive here for long. There are many who will 
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think it their duty to avenge Gudrod, and I couldn’t keep all 
their blades from you. And there are those who wouldn’t use 
anything so obvious as a blade. My sister, for instance, would 
send you a sip of hot tea and end your life by poisoning.” 

A fleeting memory crossed her mind: Magra with a cup of 
hot tea at the door .. . Have your thralkwoman gwe you a sleepy tea, 
that you may rest... 

Not now; think of that later. She had too many things to say 
now, necessary things. “I killed him.” 

Olaf only continued to look at her. 

“T killed your father.” She showed the knife in her hand, still 
stained with Gudrod’s blood. 

He stared down at the weapon as if it were alive, then 
grabbed it suddenly and, with a cry, fumbled to open her cloak 
and sheathe it in the scabbard at her waist. He turned half away 
and stood silent, drawing into himself. When he turned back, 
his eyes were unfocused. “I wanted to kill him myself, and for 
less cause than you had.” 

“You had every cause. He gave you to the wolves.” 

“But the wolves strengthened me. And I longed . . . for 
something from him . . . his regard. My hate was mixed with 
yearning.” 

She hugged her arms that Gudrod had bruised. “He brought 
our worst qualities into flower. He reduced us to the vilest 
portion of ourselves. In that he served as his own murderer.” 

Some noise up the riverbank made them both look that way. 
When Olaf turned back to her, he was suddenly intent. “We 
must say what is to be said quickly now, Aasa. Everyone knows 
that you set the hall alight, and with Gudrod’s death on your 
head as well, there are bound to be high feelings at work. I don’t 
dare keep you here any longer. I don’t have the oaths of those 
men yet, and I can’t say what they'll do in the next hours or 
days.” 

“You’re sending us to Sweden?” 

“To Agdir.” 

She sharpened her look at him. “What are you saying?” 

“You have your kingdom to claim, as I have mine. You are 
a queen, Aasa. Would that the gods had let you be my queen, 
but evidently, that’s not their will. Reclaim Agdir. Claim it for 
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your son——and let him be content with it! He’s a child now, and 
I can’t bring myself to do what I should do; but when he’s a 
man... I give you no promise about what I'll do if he ever 
comes back here and tries to take what’s cost me so much.” 

Despite his grim advice, she felt a stirring in her heart; she’d 
striven and labored for this hour of release since she’d first been 
taken from her home. “Very well, then—we’ll go to Agdir.” 

“And never come back. Not unless . . . not so long as you 
continue to put him over me. I give you the same warning you 
once gave me: Never let me see your face again.” 

She nodded, chastened, heartbroken. 

“Agdir is not what you remember.” 

“I can make it what it was.” 

“With what? What wealth do you have? Where are your 
retainers?” 

She returned his stare. ““Give me these Swedes. Gudrod’s 
men will be your men eventually. They have no reason to fault 
you for his murder. You have no need of these foreigners.” Her 
mind seemed incredibly keen; thoughts seemed to fall into 
place, one after another, as though someone else were sorting 
them for her. “As for wealth—” She hadn’t thought of it for two 
years, but now suddenly it rose before her. “I know where 
Harold Red-Beard hid his hoard of gold.” Amazing that she 
should recall, and in so timely a moment, that bedside conver- 
sation she’d had with her rambling father! She shivered despite 
Haakon’s fur cloak. 

Olaf laid a hand on her shoulder. “You’re more frightened 
than you show. And why not? You face a most uncertain 
future.” His voice was kindly once more. “But you must hold 
onto yourself a little while longer. ‘The Wave-Runner is down- 
river. It’s ightly provisioned. Ozur Wartooth and Egil the Sim- 
ple set me on it with five of my men earlier today, in an attempt 
to get me out of Vestfold—which is why I arrived too late to 
keep Gudrod from. , .” 

His look went deep into her. She strove to give him nothing 
to find in that probing stare, though she feared images of 
Gudrod’s rape must be swimming around in her eyes like murk 
in water. 
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“Take my ship to Agdir. PU have little power to protect you 
there, though, and the Swedes make only ten men.” 

“They'll be enough, until I gather my own people. I'll send 
as many of Gudrod’s folk home to you as will leave without a 
fight. ‘The rest I shall deal with as I must.” 

He stepped closer. “Aasa.” 

“You are the King of all Vestfold now; you have what you 
wanted.” 

“Not all, not all.” 

“You must be appeased by the portion granted you-—as you 
say Halfdan must be. You have much work to do here, Olaf, as 
I have in Agdir.” 

“Aye,” he answered dryly, “especially since I have no hall, 
and winter staring me in the face.” 

She met his gaze without guilt. There would be no hall 
awaiting her at Shieldness, either. 

He whispered, reaching for her arms, “We aren’t saying to 
one another what we should say! Do you love me, Aasa?” 

She saw in his fine, bright eyes that he still had some of the 
innocence they had shared in the beginning, though it was now 
scarred and sobered. “I do, and will, as long as I live. May the 
gods forsake me if I don’t keep faith with you until the day of 
my death.” 

““‘Aasa, someday . . . I have to hope, or I don’t think I can let 
you go.” 

“Very well, then—someday. We’ll leave it at that.” But she 
knew that if someday ever.did come, it wouldn’t be soon. She 
saw a long life before her in which her child must be brought 
up and her kingdom secured and made prosperous once more. 
The Norns alone knew what change and chance might work 
upon the world before someday ever came. 

When he didn’t say more, she said, “Goodbye.” 

“No--I don’t... !” He dragged her closer. For a moment 
he seemed irrational. She didn’t argue with him, only looked 
straight up into his eyes. She lifted her hand to his cheek, and 
leaned her head against his shoulder. He caught her so close 
that she could smell him, even beneath the scent of smoke, and 
she loved him, oh, yes, but that made no difference. 

She couldn’t speak, and neither could he. Nothing remained 
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to be said. His arms around her began to seem merely heavy. 
He moved closer, trying to recover what they’d lost—but at the 
same moment she stepped away. 

He stood alone then, tall, broad-shouldered, but in a stance 
of resignation. “You are as wiliful as always, Aasa.” 

The wind ruffed her loose hair. 

“Do you remember our day?” 

She knew of what day he spoke. She looked down so that he 
couldn’t see her eyes. 

“That place of stillness and calm?” he went on. “The sun- 
light. And you, your hair loose and fair, and so light that as you 
moved, it lifted and blew behind you, featherlike.” He seemed 
lost to the memory. He lifted his hands and pressed them to the 
sides of her head. “How did it all go so wrong for us?” _ 

He let his hands fall away. His eyes were like the night wrung 
of all its stars; not a light nor a hope of a light shone in them. 

Aasa turned toward the river and took her last steps upon the 
soil of Vestfold. The water lay like a sheet of tumbled black sky 
before her, lit only by a gossamer moon. Haakon and his 
Swedes waited for her in the fishing boat they’d cleared of snow 
and set in the water. She let herself be helped aboard, and sat 
with her hands in her bloodstained lap. 

Olaf said to Haakon, “It is my will that you discharge your 
debt to me by protecting Queen Aasa.” 

She felt the change in Haakon’s attitude. Olaf might have 
struck him. 

“She goes from here to reclaim her land and people in Agdir. 
You are to tell my father’s men who live there that they must 
renounce their claims and come home now. There may be 
some who will challenge you; in that case ... do as your queen 
directs.” , 

Haakon could not say much, but only nod his head. The boat 
pushed out into the water, loaded to the gunwales. It reared and 
kicked forward as the Swedes pulled powerfully on its oars. 


The Wave-Runner took Aasa back, through a sea of blue air, 
to the fjord of her birth. Were the Bjorgulfsons still living? Who 
had claimed Regin’s and Magnus’s lands since their deaths? 
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She felt a fragile elation. Even Rafforta seemed to feel it, for that 
mostly silent woman muttered, “Soon we’ll be among civilized 
folk again.” 

In the blue twilight, Aasa went ashore onto her own land at 
last, with little Halfdan on her hip. She still wore, under Haa- 
kon’s. soft fox-fur cloak, the gown. stained by her husband’s 
blood. And now the dress had stains under the arms as well. She 
wanted a bath. 

With her reluctant armsmen behind her, she met the men of 
Vestfold who came down to see what ship had sailed into the 
ford. They seemed a father and five sons who all strongly 
resembled one another. Behind them stood a single reedlike 
creature, presumably the wife and mother of all these males. 

Shieldness had ceased to be the center of Agdir after Harold’s 
halls were laid to waste. All power and prestige had passed to 
the estate of the traitor, Tostig Forkbeard. Hence, no large 
band of men threatened Aasa when she stepped ashore; in fact, 
the place seemed inhabited by no more than these six poor- 
looking thanes. The Swedes standing in protective rank around 
Aasa were more than their match. 

Aasa drew a deep breath. “You must leave here now.” 

“By whose order?” The elder’s beard and hair were still 
blond, and he had a smell of resin about him, as if he’d been 
in the forest not long ago. The cackle of a half-dozen hens and 
the bleat of a goat came from a shabby outbuilding on the 
headland behind him. A few other huts cast blue shadows on 
the snow. 

Aasa drew another breath; she felt as if her lungs were too 
small. “By King Olaf’s order. And by mine. Iam Aasa Harolds- 
dattir, Gudrod’s widow.” 

The man flinched. 

“Yes, Gudrod is dead; Olaf reigns in Vestfold now. He’s 
given Agdir to me—and to his half-brother Haifdan, my son, 
who will one day be king here.” She gestured with her chin. 
“Everything of this place belongs to me now. From my father, 
Harold Red-Beard, I claim all rights to it.” 

She stood at the high-tide line, among the litter of broken 
mussel shells. From behind her came the endless murmur of the 
water. She’d missed that sound of the sea against the strand. 
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What would this man before her do? His emotions were as 
hidden as a mountain range beneath fog. Secretly, he must 
want to beat her with his fists. In the end, however, he only 
laughed—a laugh like the creaking of bog reeds in the wind. 
“Yours by right?” He looked at his sons, then back at her. “If 
you want this place, then you can have it. This devil-infested 
country is no good to live in. Certainly I’m not prepared to die 
for such a livelihood as [ve had here.” 

And so Aasa reclaimed her home without bloodshed. She 
went up to the steading accompanied by no sound but the 
snow-crunch under her feet and her own brittle breath. What 
did she feel? 

A leaden sadness, as though she were in mourning. Home? 
This place? She scarcely knew it. The blackened pits of the 
three burned halls were filled with water and floating char. 
Tears welled up, prisming the pitiful sight. 

“Hungry!” Halfdan cried, as she put him down and took his 
hand. It was a new word for him, his second word after 
“Mama,” yet Aasa felt a pang to hear it. It fell to her to satisfy 
his every need now. 

She slept on the Wave-Runner that night, and in the morning 
took possession of the log house the invaders had built, a sad 
affair, meagerly put together, as if no one had expected to stay 
in it long. For a bath she must be content with a bucket of water 
to wash her face and filthy hands. 

She called together the thralls of the place, none of whom she 
recognized. They looked worn by heavy labor, and their littlest 
children seemed stunted. ‘They were afraid to smile, seeing their 
former masters leaving. ‘Their eyes turned slowly in their sock- 
ets. How it would all turn out? Again Aasa felt she’d come home 
to an alien place. 

In the days that followed, she sent her Swedes out to spread 
the word of her repossession. She learned that Tostig Forkbeard 
had fled the country under cover of darkness. He knew Aasa’s 
return constituted the end of his support from Vestfold, and 
there would be no mercy from his neighbors after his collabora- 
tion against them. Rumor had it that his entire household had 
set sail for the Shetlands. Aasa shook her head to think of the 
flotsam of rabble he’d taken with him, not willing to leave a 
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single thrall behind. She smiled to imagine those poor seasick 
slaves a-bobbing over the gray breakers in dirty httle boats 
reeking of fish, in rowboats and ale casks, worrying about mon- 
sters and whirlpools and the madness of their master. ~ 

The first day of. her second week back, she stood at the foot 
of the mound that held Harold and Eirik and Sigelund. A name 
stone stood in the snow, put up in stealth by Sigelund’s father, 
Veliant. Aasa touched the memorial and seemed to absorb all 
the grief of it at once. Yet after that first tremor of anguish, she 
felt the stone as just a stone, and she realized that these dead 
were just names to her now. She had fought her way back to 
them only to feel this last separation. She could finally see the 
lives of Harold and Ejirik as separate from her own; and sepa- 
rate, she could measure the full weight and balance of them, the 
bravery and the ultimate significance. 

She drew from her scabbard the knife with which she’d killed 
Gudrod. She drove the blade into the frozen mound with all her 
strength, leaned on it, and looked up at the sky where the clouds 
chased. “I didn’t forget you, Father.” 

As she stood and turned toward the fjord, little black wavelets 
ruffled the water. Whenever Aasa moved, her cloak let in tiny 
pockets of freezing air. She had a shawl over her head and 
shoulders, white with green stripes; she tightened it about her 
chin. 

She’d called a Thing, and even now people were convening 
in the place that had once been the sward between Harold’s 
halls. She greeted them, people whose faces and bearing looked 
somehow unfamiliar after two years away. Veliant seemed 
faded and grim; Andvett Bjorgulfson’s family shared expres- 
sions of fatigue and anxiety; Jarl Magnus’s stout wife had 
become thin in her widowhood. All of therm looked as if they’d 
suffered near-starvation for a long time and weathered many a 
bitter night and day. She sensed that they dreaded the winter 
at hand. And also that they felt cautious of her, not willing to 
believe she’d killed the great Hunting King. 

And even if the tale proved true, should they marvel more at 
her courage, or at her reckless luck? 

They had been sorely used, and forced to fight to keep alive 
their dignity and honor, to protect what little prosperity they 
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had left in the face of invasion and relentless winters and poor 
crops. Now that they were casting off their conquerors, many 
questions lay underfoot. The major one was who would be their 
leader. The Thingmen wondered how young Aasa, whom 
they’d known only as a maiden'princess, could possibly propose 
to sit herself in her father’s place. It was almost unheard of for 
a woman to claim a high seat. 

In the past, Harold’s chair was carried to the Thing, but it 
had burned along with his halls, so Aasa must sit herself on a 
stiff leather trunk. Despite the light, cold wind, she put aside her 
shawl, showing her hair bound up in its regal fashion. Under 
Haakon’s fur cloak she wore a clean gown lent her by Veliant’s 
wife. The assembly accomplished the nomination of judges, 
and settled several small questions quickly—property disputes 
and the like. Hallid Jarnsida, bastard son of a peasant woman, 
announced his intention to take Estrid Reginsdattir to wife. 
Hallid had never met his father, a Dane who had known his 
mother for a week. The youth owned a few fields and some pigs 
up in one of the mountain dales. Despite his low condition, 
Estrid could not achieve a better match now. The dowry gath- 
ered for her when she’d been a jarl’s daughter had gone up in 
flames with her father’s hall. Worse, she was known to be no 
maiden anymore, having been ravished many times that night 
her father had burned in his sleep. 

The girl had been living as a foster-daughter to Veliant who, 
out of pity for her, volunteered to host the drinking of her 
betrothal ale. “I can’t make the banquet too fine. The year has 
been a bad one.” 

Now the question rose before the ‘Thing: who should take up 
Tostig Forkbeard’s deserted estate? Magnus’s only surviving 
son, Toke, made a strong argument for himself on the basis of 
wergeld, since Tostig had been involved in killing his father. But 
one of the Bjérgulfsons wanted it as well, claiming that his 
pregnant wife had died after bearing the abuse of one of Tos- 
tig’s traitorous men. The altercation went on for some time, and 
at one point came near a battle. Toke said, “You are over- 
proud”; and Ari responded, “Pride is a thing you need more 
of.” 

Aasa had kept her head down, so that when Toke rose in heat 
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at this insult, she saw his worn ankle boots fastened with a 
cracked leather strap. She looked at Ari Bjorgulfson’s equally 
ragged boots. It could be that they had worn this very footwear 
to feasts held in this place back when they had been allies, and 
all prosperous and proud. But for a long time now they’d gone 
hungry; they were reduced to worn boots and patched trousers 
and the simple garments of the poor. In her father’s day, the 
cloaks they were wearing would have been passed down to 
thralls, or even torn up for ship-tarring rags. But death and 
mayhem had come to roost amidst this unhappy people. 

Aasa stood right into the heart of their argument. ‘Their rising 
voices fell silent. They weren’t used to having a woman in their 
midst, and more than one pair of nostrils dilated, more than one 
face grew set and cold. 


Chapter Twenty-nine 


Norway was a land ruled by men, mostly to men’s prefer- 
ences. In the heat of that moment when Aasa stood between Ari 
Bjorgulfson and Toke Magnusson, she knew her immediate 
rejection of her Thingmen was stayed only by a recollection 
that she was Harold Red-Beard’s daughter—and his avenger, 
if that incredible story could be believed. 

“Sometimes ill winds blow good men past their destina- 
tions,” she began. When they didn’t shout her down at once, 
she went on, “Let’s not conclude here in a way as to set these 
two at each other’s throats. If both will give but a little we may 
find a compromise, each winning a large part of his case.” 

Her cloak moved in the breeze. She felt a powerful sense of 
having done this before—and remembered her dream. A con- 
viction gripped her that the gods had steered her to this mo- 
ment. The thought gave her strength. 

“Toke Magnusson lost much because of Tostig Forkbeard’s 
perfidy. He lost his father, all his own young family, and all the 
wealth that should have been his. Magnus’s lands were laid to 
waste and his thralls and beasts slaughtered or sold. For this I 
would award Toke the majority of Tostig’s lands, namely those 
lying to the south of Hastfjord.” 

At once a protest came from the Bjérgulfson faction. The 
clan glared at her from out of their unredeemable homeliness. 
As a breed, they. were one and all too skinny, too tall, too 
hook-nosed, and too ax-chinned. Ari’s younger brother, still 
unbearded, had an Adam’s apple that stuck out of his throat like 
a spike. What lay unspoken behind their eyes daunted her—the 
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scorn, the derision, the exasperation. Woman, you try our patience! 
As their murmurs grew louder, she raised her voice: “These 
lands of Tostig’s comprise as large an estate as Toke’s father 
enjoyed, with the addition of the fjord, which Magnus did not 
have.” The protests and head shakings from the Bjorgulfsons 
grew ever more fierce. They were about to stand in mass 
against her. Aasa added quickly, “To Ari Bjorgulfson, whose 
pregnant wife died after a beating—” 

Something of quiet descended, based on curiosity alone: they 
wanted to hear what further outrageous notions she might 
have. “To Ari, so robbed and so grieved, | would give those 
lands by the Blue Lake, which are adjacent to lands Ari’s father 
owns and will give him a estate of estimable value when he one 
day inherits from Andvett.” 

All had fallen completely silent, as if she’d said something 
forbidden. Could they see how she trembled? Nothing to do but 
forge ahead. “I would see this bargain sealed with friendship 
and goodwill—because as bad meat makes flies and the flesh of 
old apples makes maggots, so bad feeling ripens into spite. 
Therefore, let Toke pledge within the hearing of us all that Ani 
will forever have access to Hastfjord—indeed, have his own 
landing place there, where he can build booths for his men and 
goods and do his shipping in comfort. In return, I would have 
Ari swear that Toke will have access to the lakelands for such 
timber and hunting as he is willing to pay a reasonable price. 

“In this way, there isn’t one man who takes all and one who 
must settle for nothing. And there is no war between two men 
who have suffered side-by-side and who might, side-by-side, 
make good neighbors and allies in times to come.” 

The men sat absolutely silent, staring at her as if they hadn’t 
heard a word. Her chest felt hollow, like a man with the blood- 
eagle carved in his back. If she’d just made a fool of herself, then 
it was the end for her; she would never be allowed to rule them. 

Toke looked at Ari, who was frowning very hard. ‘Toke 
flicked his tongue across his upper lip and asked, cautiously, 
“What say you?” 

Ari would get, of course, much less than he’d been trying for, 
yet here lay a sure beginning to future wealth; whereas, if he 
didn’t accept, he might get nothing. The Bjérgulfsons were 
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known for their stubbornness, however, and a long moment 
passed. At last Ari nodded, and the entire Thing seemed to 
breathe again. More than one man huffed in disbelief or broke 
into a smile. 

Aasa sat back down, but kept the reins of control in her 
hands. She asked how matters stood as‘to their stores for the 
winter and learned that the hay crop had been so light that 
before the first snow they had gathered moss from the hills and 
stripped the bark off trees for their cattle. 

“Then I advise that Veliant and two others go buy corn in 
the south to help get us all through the winter.” 

“Who can buy corn?” Veliant asked. “War and weather 
have left us very little wealth. Every stead is in straights.” 

“I have the jewelry given to me by Gudrod. It seems fitting 
that his gold should buy back a little of the prosperity he stole 
from us.”’ 

Now their brows raised. She saw their minds shift: a woman, 
yes, and no doubt foolishly generous; we might profit by playing along with 
Ss . 


“But for this generosity on my part I expect fidelity on yours. 
Join behind me and we will work to restore Agdir to the land 
it was under Harold Red-Beard. In return for your pledge, I’ll 
give you one of my own: that I will give my high seat to Halfdan 
the day he comes of age and wants his patrimony.”’ She knew 
it would settle more easily with them to have a queen who 
didn’t want the authority for her own sake but only to assure 
her son’s birthright. 

_Andvett Bjérgulfson stepped forward first, and awkwardly 
swore the oath she wanted, and for that he had a gold finger 
ring from her. Eventually they all swore, and from that day 
spoke of Aasa as their queen. 


Not all of Gudrod’s men left Agdir so peacefully as the family 
that had quit Shieldness. Some had taken over lands they 
wanted to keep. Some even had local wives, and children by 
them, and thought themselves settled. The men of Agdir rallied 
under Aasa’s name, however, and split the skulls of these dis- 
possessors. Their teeth were scattered from their jawbones like 
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seeds, spilling across hearthstones where they would never 
sprout. Aasa didn’t brake this violence. Who was she to preach 
forgiveness? Anyway, these intruders were destroyed by their 
own recklessness; they could leave peacefully, but they didn’t. 

Otherwise the winter brought no news. Rafforta sighed 
gravely as the snow began to fall and blow like feathers in the 
air. Aasa’s household was crowded in the log house. ‘They 
couldn’t even honor the Yule properly. 

Though the corn-buying had been successful, the winter 
lingered, as bad years often do. The two poor, thin cows left at 
Shieldness raised their heads in their byre and made low snuf- 
fling bawls. Twice a day a thrall squeezed between them to dole 
out their hay. Toward March, he fed them on nothing but fish 
and birch leaves. They were lucky to get that, for in other places 
cattle died for want of food, and people themselves were re- 
duced to gathering seaweed and boiling it into soup. 

The spring came on coldly. The sea was stormy, and the 
roads soft. But at last the farm animals could be put out into the 
fields. Aasa led her little black-haired son by the hand to where 
these animals stood looking around them witlessly. Aasa nearly 
wept to see the sun glancing off those bony backs. After a long 
time they nuzzled the green shoots beneath their noses. 

After the flood of melt-water, she sent for the two best swim- 
mers along the fjord, and took them up the steep northern 
fellside to a wide pool that had its outlet in a waterfall. Though 
the water was so icy yet even she felt its cold breath, she told the 
swimmers to dive deep and look for Harold Red-Beard’s hoard 
of treasure. 

“There’s a kelpie lives here, lady. We'll be drowned.” 

“Tf there is a kelpie,” she said, “he’s rich beyond what’s fair.” 

Reluctantly, the youths did as they were told. They went 
down many times, and many times had to come out and warm 
themselves by the fire Aasa made. When they dived for the 
seventh time, Aasa stood alone listening to the crystal murmur 
of the water. Harold had been so old when he’d told her about 
this place, possibly it was just a fancy that had seemed real to 
him during his last months. He’d been distressed that day: 
“Kirik is too good . . . other kings will strip him of has dignity.” 

“But he’s strong, too, Father—strong and kind.” 
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“No, you're the strong one.” 

The swimmers’ heads emerged from the water, sleek as ot- 
ters’, and this time they were grinning. They’d found a chest. 
Aasa broke the wooden lock with a stone. Inside was a smaller 
casket, and inside that was. a wealth of coiling tarnished silver 
arm rings, gold finger rings with dragons’ heads, silver filigree 
clasp pins with raised patterns that were like vines, silver neck- 
laces, and silver beakers. And one moldered, leather wallet full 
of foreign coins—the silver pennies Harold had allowed Aasa to 
line up and count in her earliest years. 

Now she could reward her Swedes. She gave them a rich 
variety of gifts. She also shared her wealth with those of her 
people who needed assistance, further cementing their loyalty. 
Then she set about cleaning up the mess of Shieldness. Winter 
snows and spring rains had soaked the ashes and char in the trio 
of pits to a black paste. Workers waded up to their knees to 
shovel the ooze into carts. It took them three days to uncover 
the flagstone floors. 

“Now Pll build again,” Aasa said. And under the pure white 
clouds of summer, three new halls rose over the groundwork of 
her father’s jonghouses. 

Everything she put her aie to prospered. As if answering 
her love for it, the land grew rich again, and fulsome. The 
autumn harvests were bounteous. 

Halfdan thrived as well. He felt no lack of fathers as he 
commenced to grow up on Swedish sagas. One autumn after- 
noon Aasa heard Lavrans the Faithful talking to him about the 
gods. Lavrans stood holding the boy up to feed a horse some 
bread. “Odin is too highborn, too dangerous, too uncertain; 
he’s not a god for an ordinary man to meddle with. A fellow is 
in every way better with Thor. Thor can be irascible, aye, but 
at least he’s straight-dealing—and a grand eater and drinker, 
too. A god for a regular man. All those adventures of his, and 
his wanderings, and the way the giants made a fool of him, and 
the way he cut them down in turn—it brings him home to a 
man’s bosom.” 

Aasa didn’t say that a child so young could hardly under- 
stand such ideas. In fact, she suspected Halfdan might under- 
stand very well. He showed every sign of being blessed with 
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special aptitudes. He was growing into a sturdy, self-reliant little 
boy, gracious to his playmates and polite to his elders. 

’ The Swedes became to Aasa and her son a large family, as 
well as a small army. As that autumn pinched down into an- 
other winter, she took the time to talk with her men, and learn 
their personal stories. Quite a few of them had skills beyond 
bearing arms, such as the one who'd been a sailmaker before 
he’d been shipwrecked. Aasa put him to pushing a needle for 
a new diamond-patterned sail—for she’d discovered that an- 
other had been a shipwright. 

She enjoyed immensely watching the building of the first ship 
of her own fleet that second winter. All her life she’d been 
around ships and the sea, but she’d never had such an interest 
in the matter of shipbuilding as she did now. She took note of 
each step, from the fashioning of the keel to the stepping of the 
mast. By springtide, the Sea Swan floated at the ready. 

She gave permission to the three of her armsmen who were 
married to take the new longship to Sweden and bring back 
their families. Two of them set off in the spring, with goods for 
trade and enough men of Agdir to make up the crew. Haakon 
didn’t go home for his family, however. He said he had no 
children but only a wife who had disappointed him. Lavrans the 
Faithful chuckled at the edge of the herb garden Aasa was 
planting with Rafforta. “Haakon should never have mated with 
that goat. I told him so. Her horns are too sharp.” 

Haakon sat on a stone on the opposite side of the garden 
patch, bent forward with his -elbows on his knees, the sun 
glistening in his fox-silver hair. He didn’t respond, but only 
looked at Aasa with a strange smile. He kept his feelings to 
himself. Aasa respected his desire to reserve a certain portion of 
himself from the world. 

She kept the Yule well that third winter. Magra stitched and 
sewed and decked her out like a true queen. Halfdan, seated in 
his mother’s lap in the high seat that would one day be his, wore 
a tiny belt of silver around his tunic of soft pell. Together they 
hosted the great feast with pomp and show. Aasa had even 
found a skald, and the folk sat holding their chins, listening 
attentively as he told tale after tale. 

Thus passed the first of many good years. Fortune walked 
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with Aasa as she rebuilt and bettered her estates. Her industry 
stood as an example to all as she not only ruled the land, but 
also made clothes, baked, cooked, brewed ale, made butter, and 
brought up her son. Her willingness to labor alongside her 
thralls in no way lessened her authority, for she was a law unto 
herself in Agdir. Her people forgot their qualms about being 
commanded by a woman. They lived such plentiful, sweet lives 
again that they seemed to forget even that they’d ever been 
conquered and oppressed. 

Often in those early years, when Aasa stopped to watch the 
cattle and sheep grazing her-estate, she felt Olaf with her. She 
could actually feel the eye of his mind observing her and the 
child she raised. He had never once sent her a personal mes- 
sage, or in any way showed a sign of relenting toward her and 
Halfdan. Nonetheless, she always thought of him with love, and 
recalled the bond between them: someday . . . though the appear- 
ance of that someday seemed as unlikely as ever. Still, the hope 
of it comforted her. 

News of him reached her now and then in the years that 
followed. Sometimes Haakon the Swede sailed to the north to 
act as her emissary when matters of trade and such must be 
discussed between the Queen of Agdir and the King of Vest- 
fold. Sometimes someone of Vestfold came south to deal with 
Agdir. Thus Aasa learned that from the day Olaf took the high 
seat he’d wanted so dearly, the race to control the many parts 
of Vestfold went to the swift and the battle to the strong. Great 
things were expected of Gudrod’s son. People seemed to expect 
him to stretch closer to the gods than any mortal could possibly 
reach. When such feats failed to materialize, men everywhere 
became self-seeking and looked to their separate advantages. 
They hammered at their king as though shaping something on 
an anvil. 

Among those who challenged his rule was his sister. Thorun 
ralhed the forces of Harthagaard and a few far-flung malcon- 
tents, shouting, “Go hunt down the wolf and bring -me his 
heart!” Olaf sent a large, armed party and won that war re- 
soundingly. Yet he still didn’t deal with his sister as she de- 
served, namely, to cut her down like a rabid dog. In fact, he 
seemed to relish letting her live. He laughed when he said of 
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her, “My mother gave birth to a chunk of ice when she bore 
Thorun.”’ 

He was not always so successful. He lost some of the small 
seaside kingdoms once ruled by Gudrod. None doubted his 
courage or his ability as a warrior; indeed, the rumors said he 
knew how to fight, that his battle tactics, learned under Turgeis, 
were brilliant. It was his will that seemed to be at fault. His 
reputation therefore grew mixed. Those who approved of him 
counted him a humane ruler, attached to the principles of law 
and peace and order: “With law we build, with lawlessness we 
only lay waste.” Those who disapproved said, “He’s not his 
father, whose ambitions were never frustrated by mere princi- 
ple.” 

During these years, there were great shifts in the winds of the 
earth. A knorr’s captain informed Aasa, early in the year of 843, 
that Olaf had rallied his jarls to take a grand force to capture 
the seaport of Nantes. Turgeis, in Ireland, had sent word to him 
of the opportunity. “Some say he’s doing it to strengthen his 
faltering fame,” said the kndrr’s captain, “some say it’s just his 
old restlessness for the sea.” 

The next news that came said that the jeweled eyes of sixty- 
seven dragonships from Vestfold had turned themselves to the 
wind. Turgeis and others added to the navy, the like of which 
had never been assembled before. 

The ravishment of Nantes took place on a June day when the 
town and its enormous markets were crowded with folk gath- 
ered for a Christian celebration. The dragonships that rowed 
downriver after the assault were laden with plunder and prison- 
ers. 

Olaf spent that winter with the expedition in a stronghold on 
an island at the mouth of the Loire River. Aasa could find no 
explanation for what she felt, knowing he was gone so far away 
from her. Unaccountably, she missed him. Having him out of 
reach in Vestfold seemed one thing; having him out of reach in 
France was another. 

She heard nothing for months, and feared he’d come to some 
violent end, but in the spring of 844, she heard that the dragon 
fleet was proceeding along the coast of Europe. The Christian 
Spanish beat them off, and with only half their ships left, they 
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swung further south to attack Lisbon and Cadiz and Seville. 
They gathered much booty, but attacks on Muslim Spain left 
them with so few ships that they returned to winter close by the 
mouth of the Garonne River. 

Meanwhile, Turgeis, that brilliant, high-handed man who 
had styled himself the King of Ireland, was beguiled by a 
beautiful Irish princess, the daughter of Mael Sechnaill, King of 
Meath. Something about this princess’s extraordinary, un- 
tamed character made the fire of Turgeis’s heart burn too hot 
for the coolness of his mind, and he agreed to an amorous tryst 
on an island in a Lake Owel in Westmeath. He arrived under 
iron-red clouds, whistling away to himself—or so the tale went. 
The princess’s handmaidens greeted him—and promptly 
doffed their female attire to disclose King Mael himself and 
fourteen brawny henchmen. They drowned Turgeis in the lake. 

His death wrung Norse hearts like hands, and there came a 
pause in vikingar attacks on Gallic shores. Olaf came home 
again, a hero in poetry and battle, and not poorly off for goods 
or gold, either. With these new glories at his back, and fresh 
wealth at his fingertips, he won new control over the eastern 
dales and the Uplands. 

The frontiers of Vestfold kept changing, however, and always 
it seemed at question how long Olaf could keep up with those 
who would pick and peck at him, forever testing his determina- 
tion. 


Chapter Thirty 


In Agdir, the passing years turned Rafforta’s white hair wispy 
and she grew very old. Her face, with its long nose and wide-set 
eyes, More and more resembled a sheep’s. In Halfdan’s seventh 
year, she injured a finger of her right hand. The wound didn’t 
heal, and after a week she took to her bed. The pain increased 
until she couldn’t eat or sleep. “Aasa, do you think it will 
mend?” She cried. 

Aasa, now the caretaker of her childhood nurse, examined 
the hand yet again. “It’s taken on an ugly look. We’d best cut 
the finger off.” 

And so squinty Spialbudi Lagaboter took off the thrall’s 
finger and Aasa sealed the.wound with a candle flame. But that 
night Rafforta died anyway. 

Aasa’s grief took her by surprise. Rafforta gone? Impossible! 
She’d always been there—always, always. Why hadn’t -Aasa 
shown the woman more appreciation, if not more affection? 

Only Magra remained now to tend to her and Halfdan, and 
this she did for five more years. Aasa couldn’t help but compare 
her own lot to Magra’s: both had been born princesses, carried 
away from their homes, and transformed into women they’d 
never thought to be. In the sagas, the women who arose out of 
such circumstances were unvaryingly beautiful, like Magra, yet 
Aasa recognized that they were always strong, too, which 
Magra was not. Though the scent of spice and flowers might 
remain wherever Magra walked, beauty did not win a woman 
respect in the world. 

The queen and her servant were never quite friends, yet 
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something lay between them, something comfortable, some- 
thing .. . friendly. Two years after Rafforta’s death, Aasa asked, 
“Magra, are you still set against marriage?” 

“I’ve had enough of lying beneath men to last me a lifetime. 
Never did it bring me anything but sorrow.” 

That same year, Aasa heard of Olaf’s marriage. 

“Married?” she said to Haakon in a low voice. She suddenly 
felt like a ship without a rudder, without a sail, without oars. 
They were sitting in her feast hall, a speckled hound curled at 
their feet. 

“Yes,” replied the taciturn Swede, just returned from Vest- 
fold that evening. 

After a little silence, Aasa asked, “Did you meet her?”’ 

“T did. Her name is Erna. She’s the daughter of a jarl from 
the hinterland. Olaf’s people began to think it odd that he 
should have no wife—”’ 

““He’s had women, surely.” 

Haakon moved uncomfortably. Like all her Swedes, he 
would say nothing against Olaf, who had risked himself, his 
ship, and his mates to take ten castaways off a skerry in the 
middle of a stormy sea. Haakon said, “He’s had women— 
though he never went too far with them.” 

“But this one, this Erna, she’s no dour and homely old 
heiress, I presume. No, she is no doubt a well of sweet water for 
him to dip into.” 

Haakon cleared his throat. “I believe they considered her the 
fairest maiden in those regions where she comes from, and the 
richest and, well, she also seems kind.” 

Young. Rich. Fair. Kind. The hound got up and put its 
heavy head on Aasa’s knee. The animal’s chestnut eyes watched 
her face, which the man beside her at least had the decency not 
to do. She said, “They will have children.” 

She said nothing else then, but when her household went to 
bed, she stood by the hearth in her bedchamber, looking into 
the embers. Magra sat on the bench behind her, combing the 
raven sheen of her hair. Aasa said, without glancing around, 
“You heard Haakon’s tidings?” She struggled to give her words 
a twist of contempt. “Now we’ve had news of Halfdan’s kins- 
man, he who has taken a handsome bride.” He to whom she 
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was pledged to keep faith until the day she died. For an instant 
her memory broke free and burned fiercely: Ola? 

Magra made some murmurous noise of sympathy. Aasa 
grabbed at the sound as though at a rope. “What? What did 
you say?” 

“Nothing. Nothing.” 

Aasa scowled at her, then at the fire again. The silence stood 
on the very brink of tears, for beneath her bitterness she felt all 
the regrets of hindsight. She had no one but -herself to blame. 
She had chosen. 

To stave off her pain, she refused to think about Olaf and his 
fair wife. It had become her way to put off thinking about a 
good many things. She believed time would overcome all her 
sorrows, that as the years went by even the anguish of her 
unrequited love might be healed. There would come a day, she 
promised herself, when she would let all her memories come 
back to fill her up, a ttme when they wouldn’t hurt, but would 
only make her smile. 


By the year 850, being a vikingr had become full-time work. 
Men left Norway to settle for good along the mouths of 
Europe’s rivers. Those who did come back brought Moslem 
silver dirhems and exotic wares, which encouraged still more to 
emigrate, or at least to undertake daring voyages of trade. 
Many foreign merchants visited even Agdir—Frisians, Saxons, 
Slavs, Eastern Europeans, Enghsh, and Spanish-Arab traders. 

Aasa proposed to her jarls and chieftains that they join into 
a félag to send ships abroad to barter their skins and furs, walrus 
tusks, whetstones, soapstone cooking pots, feathers and down, 
ropes made from sea mammal skins, cloth, foodstuffs, timber, 
leather shoes, combs made from red deer and reindeer and elk 
antlers, forged iron products, bronze finery, and glass beads. 
The félag’s ships returned with salt, high-quality textiles, querns 
of lava, fine drinking vessels, and beads of carnelian and crystal. 
And of course, slaves, seized whenever the occasion presented 
itself. 

The year after Olaf’s marriage, Aasa heard that his wife had 
given him a son, Rognvald. This news didn’t devastate her; she 
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had been bracing herself for it. Meanwhile, she had good for- 
tune in her undertakings and became wealthy. Besides her 
success at trade, she bred sheep for wool, and her flocks thrived. 
As Halfdan turned twelve, she watched him raise high his shield 
(a sheet of bark) and grip his sword (an ash twig he called Biter) 
and take on Haakon the Swede. With a pang she realized her 
little son would soon be a man. 

That year also Magra went down by the shore one day in 
search of certain small shells she used to dye wool, and she 
found more than she locked for. 


Magra rode along the caewe beach of shingled stones, her 
eyes intent. It was that radiant time of evening when the sun is 
gone and things give back the light they’ve absorbed all day. 
She reined her mare closer and closer to the water, until the surf 
churned around the animal’s hooves. If she didn’t find what she 
wanted soon, she would have to come back tomorrow. Dis- 
mounting, she went by foot into a group of huge rounded stones 
jostled under the shoulder of a low cliff. She shpped and got her 
feet wet, which vexed her. This was not going to be a lucky 
excursion, she thought, as she wrung out her hems. But then, 
in a tide pool, she spied a few of the shells, perhaps enough for 
her project. 

Amongst the screams of the sea birds, she gradually detected 
another sound, a weary sobbing. It’s just the gulls, she told 
herself. 

No, something else. It seemed to come from beyond two big 
stones standing with their shoulders together. She peered be- 
tween them and saw, in the very sea-tang, an odd-looking 
creature. What? Hard to tell . . . small, ivory-pink——an infant! 

Heart pounding, she forgot her shells. She scraped her cheek 
in squeezing between the boulders. As the sea rose, long 
tongues of white froth lapped at the baby, trying to lift it off the 
bed of stone that held it temporarily out of reach. Birds circled 
above, their shadows swooping as they dived over the sobbing 
child and rose again with flapping wings. 

Magra caught up the babe. A newborn girl, naked and shiv- 
ering. She didn’t seem injured or malformed. Magra looked 
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about, but saw no one. She wrapped the infant in her shawl and 
hurried home. 

Aasa was carding wool when Magra went down into the hall. 
“‘Aasa, look what I found! A castoff, clearly from some woman 
of good family who was defiled and must hide her misfortune.” 

“Let me see it.” Aasa uncovered the child and held it in the 
light of the fire. “More likely come from some peasant woman 
whose husband exposed it to save bringing up a daughter. Are 
you sure there is no deformity?” 

But the baby was perfect, simply perfect. She cried rather 
piteously, however, and Magra had no milk for her. Aasa 
clicked her tongue. “Make a cloth teat and get a bowl of goat’s 
milk——but she’ll probably die anyway, Magra.” 

Though feeding the infant with the teat was a frustrating 
process, Magra got enough down the child to settle her. ‘The 
infant fell asleep in her arms~~and an extraordinary feeling 
came to Magra. She bent toward the child and kissed ‘its head. 
It touched her deeply to knew that she’d saved this life. Was this 
akin to the feeling of giving birth? For an instant her loneliness 
welled up painfully. 

“J suppose you must keep it,” Aasa said, pretending to be 
peevish. 

“Oh, Aasa, thank you!” 

“You'll need to name it.” 

“Yes. Edith, after my mother, who was a queen herself.” 


It went right to Aasa’s heart to see the gentle kiss Magra bent 
on that wretched child. Otherwise—or so she told herself—she 
would never let the mongrel stay in the hall. But the following 
day, she said, “Magra, you can’t keep that child alive on goat’s 
milk, not for long. You must find a nurse for her.” Accordingly, 
a big strapping thrallgirl whose bastard son had died at birth 
came into the hall several times a. day to feed the infant. The 
child cried a lot at first, but by winter began to flourish. In the 
spring, as she grew strong and stout, Aasa gave Magra a house 
of her own—and her freedom. 

A respectable woman now, Magra wore her luxuriant black 
hair braided gracefully around her head. She was a devoted 
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foster-mother. Two widow-men tried to court her, but she 
firmly kept her vow never to lie beneath a man again. A child 
was enough for her. 


Without Magra to see to her every need, Aasa must purchase 
a new servant. She bought a girl of fourteen years, named 
Kristin, with serious eyes and a tiny, almost nonexistent mouth. 
The girl was shy but constant. 

Halfdan, who had passed his thirteenth winter, staunchly 
refused the services of this nurse so near his own age. Aasa gave 
him his own thrall, a man wise enough to keep him out of 
danger while seeming to be servile. 

Halfdan grew swiftly now, as if a mysterious fire were kindled 
in him. He developed into the kind of youth his infancy had 
promised. His voice broke and became rich and compelling. He 
was good-looking, tall—if rather slight, with a narrow face and 
delicate, almost feminine blue eyes. His long, sooty black hair 
had just a tinge of his grandfather’s red in it when he stood in 
the sun. In no time, he threw aside the little wooden sword of 
his childhood and took up the sword of a man. ‘Though young 
yet, he had a certain bearing. Aasa invariably discussed with 
him all that concerned the estates of Shieldness and Drangar, 
as well as the welfare of the kingdom. She asked his opinion and 
treated him as if he had enough knowledge to advise her. 
Consequently, he developed an air of confidence unusual for a 
boy. He was confident but not arrogant. He was somewhat 
solemn and sparing when it came to words, yet gentle and 
mannerly and well liked. He worked with a will at any job to 
be done, whether repairing a roof or harpooning a seal. He and 
Aasa lived together in exceptional affection. She had no com- 
plaints in her son; indeed, she felt a pride few mother’s enjoy. 


As Aasa matured and became yet more absorbed in the life 
she’d fashioned, time passed faster and faster; the seasons 
pushed each other rudely aside, and the years slipped into 
history. In 852, Danes and Norsemen had advanced far down 
the merchant routes leading from their native shores, and 
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brought back tales of great movements that thrilled everyone, 
but especially Halfdan, who was avid to know all about his 
countrymen abroad. 

The house of Turgeis still controlled Dublin. Also a perma- 
nent Frisian principality obeyed the Danish royal family of 
Rurik and Gotfried. Other fixed bases and fortified holds were 
established at the mouths of the Thames, Seine, Loire, Cha- 
rente, and Garonne rivers—settlements known as the Dani. 
From these places pirate bands began, in 853, a systematic 
plundering of Europe. Halfdan discussed with Haakon the tac- 
tics used in establishing these holds, and Aasa was content, for 
this interest in conquest fell in with the prophecies for her son. 
Halfdan seemed a warrior born, and counted time not given to 
talking war or practicing stratagems as time wasted. 

In his seventeenth year, he and Haakon were exercising their 
swords when Aasa came from the sheep pens smelling of ma- 
nure and pawed-up mud. She paused on her way to the bath- 
house, however, for it had been some while since she’d watched 
her son at his practice. 

The advance in his skill surprised her. She stood with her 
arms crossed, holding her shawl to her chest—and flinched 
when Haakon nicked her son’s wrist. The older man laughed. 
“Keep your shield up, boy!” 

Aasa sensed some change in Halfdan then. The play became 
something more to him. It got rougher; it ere dangerously 
real. She saw it in his face. 

Haakon saw it too, and goaded him: “What, little man? 
Would you lose your good humor over a nick?” 

It seemed Halfdan would, and it seemed to Aasa that 
abruptly they were both fighting in earnest. ‘Their faces were 
intent and flushed, and finally Aasa took it upon herself to step 
forward. “Enough!” 

Haakon, taken by surprise, left off immediately—leaving 
himself so open that Halfdan’s last stroke met no defense. ‘The 
boy managed to stay his blow only by throwing himself off 
balance. 

“Mother!” he shouted, jumping up from where he’d fallen. 
“You can’t just—” He flung his arms out, speechless, enraged. 
His eyes crackled with sparks. 
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“Pm sorry.” Her. stomach quailed, for she realized she’d 
interfered where she shouldn’t have. She stretched out a rough, 
chapped hand and tried to push back his dark mop. He jerked 
his head away, and with one last tight-lipped glare, strode off. 

Haakon said, in an attempt to smooth things, ““The lad turns 
out well. He has some heart in him.” 

Aasa exerted her will: put this moment away, put it with all 
the others to be wept over, or laughed over, later when there is 
no sting in it anymore. 

She said, in a hushed tone, “Does he ever speak of his brother 
Olaf?” 

“Many a time. His mind is set on meeting him and seeing 
what sort of man he is.” 

Aasa gave a faint, wistful sigh. One more winter and he 
would be eighteen. The years of respite were all but over. 


Chapter TJ hitty-one 


“Where have the years gone?” 

Aasa sat with her son on a rough bench beneath an ancient 
tree at the edge of the forest. Halfdan’s horse stood tethered 
near a tiny stream that trickled around the base of a boulder 
and gathered in the stone-lined ditch that watered the meadow 
below. The view overlooked the estate and the fjord. Aasa came 
often to this place when she wanted to think. 

Her eyesight had begun to fade lately, but on this morning 
of particularly brilliant clarity she could see a man driving a 
flock of sheep through the green pasture fields toward the rough 
grazing beyond; and she could see the three halls, the men and 
women going in and out or standing idly on the thresholds. Her 
thrall, Kristin, came out of the stable, where she believed Aasa 
didn’t know she met her lover in a stall piled comfortably with 
fragrant hay. Kristin had grown into a woman with a wide, 
golden face. Aasa should arrange for her to marry—_ 

Yes, she’d been telling herself that for a week. It seemed 
anymore she often meant to do things and then forgot. She was 
only thirty-six winters old, yet sometimes she felt much older 
than that. 

She narrowed her eyes to see Lavrans the Faithful coming 
out of the meathouse. His trousers were stained, no doubt from 
some lamb he’d sacrificed this morning. Always a great sacrif- 
icer, he and Aasa disagreed on how much mutton the gods 
needed. At least he brought his offerings back to the estate for 
butchering. 

The sun shone on the distant figures of two girls playmg on 
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the rocks by the fjord. One of them was Magra’s foster-daugh- 
ter Edith, who lived so happily that she scarce knew how nearly 
she’d come to never beginning her life at all. Aasa and Halfdan 
had just been speaking about Magra. Halfdan couldn’t under- 
stand why she still refused to wed. As much as she and her son 
talked, there were things Aasa had never been able to tell him. 

“Why did you never marry again, Mother?” 

She'd felt the question coming, and said, “My life has not 
been such that I wished to love again.” 

“Again? Did you love my father, then?” 

“No.” 

““Then there was someone else?” 

“Yes; when I was very young, I met someone and gave my 
love to him. And then Gudrod came here . . . and that was the 
end of love for me.” 

To their left, at some distance, were several white lambs 
baaing in a fold. Aasa heard other sounds—a child’s call, the 
knock of a hammer against wood, the bark of a dog. Common, 
peaceful sounds. 

She’d left it to others to inform Halfdan about his father. 
Once, at the age of nine or so, he’d asked her if it was true that 
she’d killed Gudrod. “I avenged my own father, whom Gudrod 
murdered. And I avenged myself for all I suffered at-his hand.” 
Halfdan had waited, asking for more with his eyes, but seeing 
she could say no more, he’d embraced her. 

He didn’t embrace her now. She wondered if he reproached 
her in his heart for being his father’s murderer. She’d occasion- 
ally studied his face, expecting to catch some cloud, but she 
never saw one. What she saw were Gudrod’s more agreeable 
expressions, and now and then his most cheerful smile. She 
suspected her son could also look like Gudrod at his worst, 
though that hadn’t happened-—yet. Sometimes a foreboding of 
that lay on the back of her tongue like cat’s fur. 

“You have a reputation for being aloof, Mother.” Only after 
he said it did he realize she might be offended. “Not among 
people who know you, of course.” He turned his blue eyes, so 
large and dark, on her. 

She smiled. “Make no mistake, I can be aloof when neces- 
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sary. When men come to me with certain proposals and ideas, 
they are received by a cold woman.” 

She stared ahead, past Shieldness, past the fjord to the far-off 
fields of seashine. A boy Halfdan’s age couldn’t know that in the 
dark of her bedchamber his mother often lay awake, longing to 
be touched and loved, to know the taste of locusts and wild 
honey once more. No doubt Halfdan thought her too far gone 
in years for such thoughts. He might be astute when it came to 
the lessons she gave him in kingship, and more than astute in 
the lessons of arms her Swedes gave him, he might know the 
ideals of a warrior—bravery, strength, delight in weapons, loy- 
alty to one’s comrades, faithfulness unto death—but when it 
came to the heart, he remained untried and naive. 

“If ’'d married and had more children, you would have to 
share Agdir with your brothers—as Olaf will soon be forced to 
share Vestfold with you.” 

He considered this. A peacock, brought all the way from 
France, strutted slowly before them. Aasa’s thoughts drifted to 
Olaf. In the last few years he’d suffered many setbacks. More 
and more it seemed he had no will to keep his kingdom intact. 
Nothing but the ancient outlines of Vestfold remained to him, 
and there were rumors that some of his jarls were conniving to 
take even that, along with his high seat. Aasa and Halfdan had 
discussed this at length. 

Halfdan said, “You could have taken a consort—that Dane, 
for instance, the big, blond shaggy one who brought you that 
peacock.” 

She looked at the strutting bird and laughed softly. “He also 
brought me that wooden bathtub from England, but I wouldn’t 
let him join me in it, so he went away in a rage.” 

The peacock strutted down through the meadow, breasting 
the grass and flowers. Why was Halfdan suddenly so intent on 
this subject of why she hadn’t taken a husband? She couldn't 
speak the words that would satisfy his curiosity, though she 
knew them well enough: she’d had two lovers in her life, one a 
great watrior-king, one a great vikingr, Yngling father and 
Yngling son, two fusions of spirit and flesh, never quite human, 
never quite gods, two men beyond the ken of most women who 
marry where it is convenient and live and die with men they 
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barely respect. She’d never been able to stop herself from com- 
paring every man she met to Olaf and Gudrod. If she could 
have controlled her feelings, she would have forgotten them 
both long ago; but some:emotions had a stubborn existence of 
their own. 

At least among women. Men were different. Olaf had forgot- 
ten her well enough. He’d married and, by all reports, lived 
happily with his wife and son. 

What nonsense. Jealousy, at her age. She would soon be old 
now. 

Yet she was the same. She felt the same. 

“Mother?” 

She came back to her son, and reached to pat his knee. The 
days of hunger in Agdir were done. Halfdan’s trousers were of 
fine wool, his sleeveless tunic was made of soft white linen 
brought from that far Emerald Isle where Olaf had followed 
Turgeis and come into his full manhood. Magra had embroi- 
dered the tunic with threads of gold. 

Halfdan idly reached to finger the amulet that hung at his 
chest, a small bronze figure of Frey wearing an arm ring and a 
pointed helmet, sitting with crossed legs and sporting a large, 
erect male organ. “I had a dream last night. It seemed so 
heal 5" 

Though it had been years since she’d been cursed with any 
sign of prophecy herself, Aasa felt a shiver. 

“{ dreamed I stood on a high mountain with eagles screech- 
ing around my head, and the world lay like a map below me. 
I longed to go out in it and make Halfdan the Black a name 
among men.” 

She frowned at his use of the nickname her Swedes had given 
him. Focusing on the dream, she said, “It must mean that it’s 
nearly time for you to go to your brother.” She interpreted his 
silence as doubt. “I know it’s a challenging proposition. He’s 
twenty years older than you and twenty years more’ experi- 
enced.” A strange cold excitement stood up im her: it was nearly 
that time at last. In all these years, Olafhad sent her no sign that 
he was any more willing to divide his kingship with Halfdan 
today than he had been when he’d warned her to teach her son 
to be content with Agdir. And now he had his own son. “But,” 
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she said, “the Norns hold the web of every man’s destiny,” she 
looked at Halfdan, “and your fate and Olaf’s are linked. Gu- 
drod fathered you both, and his ancestors are your ancestors, as 
equally as they are Olaf’s. You’re both Yngling sons, equally the 
sons of Frey, and you must go to Vestfold to claim what is 
yours.” 

“Yes, I’ve decided to go this summer.” 

He’d decided? This summer? Naturally, she’d thought he 
would come to her for advice. 

He moved, and the gold flashed in his shirt. “I wonder how 
he'll receive me.” 

She shrugged a cool fear aside. “I hope you'll find a way to 
achieve what you want without fighting him. Olaf behaved 
generously to you once—though not without a warning.” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“The man is capable of convenient manslaughter, so don’t 
trust him too far. Svein was also his half-brother, and less 
irksome than you'll prove to be.” 

“Tt know, Mother.” 

‘You'll need a strong bodyguard. Not the Swedes, since they 
owe Olaf their lives and still feel loyal—” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

She brought herself up short. For years she’d lectured him 
like this, about politically expedient alliances, about Eirik’s 
dream of a united Norway, about accomplishing something 
more than piracy and mere territorial ambitions with his life, 
and much more than strike-and-sail vikingar raids—but sud- 
denly it seemed the time for lecturing was done. When had this 
happened? Overnight? 

He looked about him silently. She saw nothing readable in 
his expression or manner. After a moment, she said, ““You’re a 
man grown now, aren’t you?” Despite his youth, his composure 
implied strength, and abruptly she felt incredibly proud of him. 

He said, “Before I go to Olaf I must sit in my grandfather’s 
high seat. It’s time I became king here.” 

She hadn’t expected it to happen like this. She’d thought to 
graciously hand the power of the realm over to him, like a gift. 
But perhaps it was right after all that he should demand it from 
her. “Yes,” she said, “I’m weary of holding your place for you.” 
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He stood, tall and muscled and slim—majestic, what every 
king should be. The sun threw its warm light at his back, leaving 
his dark head in silhouette. “I should make some arrangements, 
then. There should be a feast, a ceremony.” 

“Yes, you do what seems best.” 

He shifted from one foot to the other. “Don’t you think 
you've stayed a widow long enough, Mother?” 

She laughed softly. Now she understood all this concern for 
her private life. He felt that since he was taking her kingdom he 
should get her a husband to occupy her instead. “Halfdan, I’ve 
long known that this hour would come, and I’ve made my plans 
against the day. Go on now, you have many matters to set into 
motion.” 

Still looking doubtful, he swung onto his horse. She watched 
him ride away through that sunlight that was so implausibly 
beautiful and clear. In some ways he remained a child, as Olaf 
had been a child when he’d been taunted out of his home by 
cruel jests and unreasonable expectations. As she’d been a child 
when she’d thought to cheat the Hunting King of his prey. 
There were so many things a child didn’t understand, so many 
mistakes he could make, so many pitfalls awaiting him. Aasa’s 
heart bled for Halfdan’s innocence. Eighteen winters weren’t 
enough to teach a son everything he needed to know; she’d 
been remiss in not teaching him more. Gladly would she pass 
through fire for him, as was her duty, she’d given birth to him— 

And now, Aasa, you must let go. iG 

She rose and walked along the eaves of the forest. Anyone 
watching would see only the queen walking quietly by her 
woodside. None could know that she was striving to break a 
course through to a new realm of calm for her heart. She came 
to the sheepfold, and leaned on the drystone fence. The stones 
felt warm in the sunshine. She’d had this fence built when 
Halfdan was a little boy; she recalled how the rocks had been 
new and wet with earth then. They were old and dappled with 
white lichen now. 

She recalled when she’d returned from Vestfold and looked 
into the pits that had been her father’s halls, three scummy 
pools floating with the debris of ruin. She’d thought the burning 
of those halls a catastrophe that must surely leave some vast 
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hole in the fabric of the world. But the world was stronger than 
she’d imagined. The world went on despite tragedy, despite 
disaster. One night screams and tears and perfidy might rend 
the air, but the years passed and everything became quiet 
again—as it was quiet at Shieldness now. Harold lay dead, as 
did his murderer, Gudrod. Every man and woman comes to 
death; it is the price of life. There is no choice in it except to 
meet it well. And the world goes on. 

She looked back at the woods. Once she’d thought them a 
mighty timberland; now she knew this for a smallish forest 
along a smallish fjord. Never once in all these years had she 
returned to her secret vale. For her it remained the one place 
left in all the world where she’d been nothing but young and 
happy. Sometimes it seemed that at this very moment a young 
Princess Aasa might be slipping between the stones into’ that 
once-upon-a-dream site, sitting by the little pool, trying to un- 
derstand the wonderful secret that was just coming into her life. 
If so, she hoped everything would end well for that ardent ghost 
of herself. 

She smiled. What was this penchant that had come over her? 
Was this a day to be drenched in nostalgia? 

Why not? She closed her eyes and lifted her face to the sun 
and indulged in thinking of that child she’d been. The memo- 
ries wrapped her. For years she’d pushed them away, but sud- 
denly it seemed she’d accomplished all that she’d set herself to 
do. At last she could pass on the burden of responsibility. At last 
the time was nearing when she could let herself remember. 

And she had such scintillating memories, perfect for the age 
she felt approaching. She’d stored them up as a housewife sets 
aside stores of cod and elk meat and birds’ eggs. She’d told 
Halfdan she’d made plans, and so she had; and she had her 
memories, too; and she was, she told herself, fortunate in them. 


The morning he sailed up the river to Drengshold, Halfdan 
felt himself at the edge of an abyss, at the brink of being what 
he didn’t know how to be and yet urgently wanted to be. He’d 
come with only two ships, though his mother had fretted he 
should bring all four. He’d explained, “Mother, it would be 
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unwise to arrive with a large force. I’ve studied Olaf’s ways, and 
he’s too humane to murder me if I’m vulnerable.” 

Halfdan fervently hoped he’d been right as he went ashore 
and some sentinel challenged him, “Who comes here?” He saw 
in the man’s eyes the light of fanaticism. He and his fellows had 
lately suffered another defeat. Perhaps Olaf would let them 
attack after all, just to claim an easy victory. 

He answered, “One who has the right to come: Halfdan 
Gudrodsson, King of Agdir, here to see my brother Olaf.” 

A heavy fog hung over the pasturelands between the river 
and the great carved wooden door of the longhall, hardly a fit 
omen. Halfdan’s skin prickled. He’d dreamed of battles all his 
life, vague and bloody conflicts that excited him with their 
sweep and fire. In many of those struggles he’d envisioned 
himself standing against Olaf. Suddenly he knew the difference 
between that child’s play and the confrontation at hand. Sud- 
denly he recalled every legend about his elder brother, how by 
Halfdan’s age he’d already traveled far and wide, crossing the 
Keel on skis, sailing to the coldest coasts of the north where only 
Lapps and Frost Giants lived; how he’d killed a witch; how he’d 
raided in Ireland and Europe. Why, in comparison, Halfdan’s 
youth had been a doom of dullness and obscurity. 

He was guided out of the fog into the hall which had been 
built atop the rums of Gudrod’s hall. It looked much as his 
mother had described the old one, vast and grand. Many men 
sat about on the benches—none of them small men. Olaf him- 
self sat in his high seat between the two carved posts of his 
ancestors. [he King of Vestfold’s eyes were an unlit green, 
deep-set in an expression like chiseled stone. Waiting close by 
stood his son, a boy of ten winters, nondescript in appearance 
but secure in the shadow of his father’s wolf-eyed prowess. 

Olaf said, “How is your mother, Aasa?” 

“Well and happy.” Halfdan struggled not to be overwhelmed 
by the size and grandeur all about him. 

“And she sent you to visit your earliest home.” 

“It’s a journey I’ve planned for many years.” 

“No doubt.” 

Halfdan’s timidity fell away. In the midst of Olaf’s disdainful 
reception, he sensed he had power here—but what power? He 
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felt himself like a bow pulled taut with an arrow notched. All he 
needed was one clear sight of his target. “I’ve come to Vestfold 
to claim my portion of it.” 

The hall had been silent to begin with; now those in attend- 
ance seemed even to stop breathing. After a moment, Olaf said, 
“You're not like your mother, who enforces her ways quietly. 
You are bold, Brother.” He stood. “We will talk of portions on 
the morrow. Meanwhile, we will feast. My brother Halfdan the 
Black is here! Welcome him!” 

Breaths were let out, and folk sprang into activity—into the 
preparation of food and ale, the lighting of beacon fires to 
summon guests. A feast materialized, and a strangely bridled 
gaiety prevailed for four days and into the long summer twi- 
lights. Olaf saw to it that there was music and laughter, mock 
battles were fought on the green pasture by the niver, and young 
men vied with one another in feats of brawn and skill. 

During those four days, Halfdan had plenty of time to calcu- 
late, and by his count only about half of Olaf’s jarls and chief- 
tains bothered to attend the gathering, though some of them 
lived very near. Sorrowfully, many of these had called them- 
selves his companions in past days. If this was any measure of 
the discontent in the land, it seemed considerable. Halfdan 
heard that more than one jarl stood on the verge of outright 
insurrection. The power of a king depended on his support, and 
the king who had none found himself exiled—or dead. _ 

The disorder of the kingdom, the poverty of the royal chests, 
and the recent defeats all remained unmentioned, however, and 
Olaf refused to talk about the thing Halfdan had come to settle. 
Olaf put him off and put him off. 

Halfdan appealed to Queen Ema in her bower. She offered 
him a sweet buncake. “Yes, you’re Gudrod’s son,” she said 
politely. “I was young when he was king here, but he was a man 
who left an indelible impression. You seem more like him than 
either of his other children.” 

Halfdan’s patience frayed. “Why won’t Olaf speak with me 
about Vestfold? He’s about to lose it, you know; it’s as plain as 
the beard on his chin.” 

Erna’s face reflected that peace seen only in women who are 
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either exceedingly wise or exceedingly simple. ““My husband is 
a proud man. You must give him time.” 

Gudrod had begotten three children; Halfdan had a sister 
called Thorun, who dared show her face at Drengshold upon 
hearing that he’d come. She stood at the door of the hall 
claiming that she wanted only to meet her brother from Agdir. 
Olaf said, “Let her in.” When she stood before the king, he said, 
“I see your schemes keep their blush through the years.” 

He turned to Halfdan, only one side of his mouth smiling. 
“As Frey has a necklaced sister, so do you and I. When my 
father died, she wanted his high seat. If it would have helped 
her purpose, she would have lain with his oath-men one and 
all—though I don’t think they would have stood in line for that 
entertainment. She will want to draw you aside now, and talk 
to you privately, and make one or two suggestions about how 
she might help you make your way in the world. But be careful, 
Brother; I wouldn’t drink any brew she offers you. She’s likely 
to serve you a cup. full of mysterious ingredients, one or two of 
which might be deadly.” 

His look went back to Thorun, whose face remained blank. 
“Ah, she sees that I mock her, but she says nothing.” He 
laughed. 

Halfdan had thought he was prepared for this sister. Aasa 
had told him that Thorun had fed her first husband poison. 
Recently she’d taken a new one, Hrollaug Godfredsson, who 
had hard black eyes and a dim purple splash all over the left side 
of his face. Whispers said she’d caught him by witchcraft, for he 
was young enough to be her son. 

Her own son, once called Yngvi, now known as Gudrod, had 
come with her. ‘Though a year older than Halfdan, he was puny 
and dark as a dwarf. He moped about behind his mother, 
gnawing savagely at the broken ends of his fingernails. At a 
glance, Halfdan saw that some fear held him in check. It had 
stunted and crippled him. 

As Olaf warned, Thorun did indeed make certain sugges- 
tions to him, though not privately but outright, in a voice loud 
enough for all to hear: “Drive him out, Halfdan! Turn your 
strength on him and drive him out!” 

Olaf sat contentedly over a dish of mutton and duck eggs. 
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“Burn his hall down if you must!” 

Olaf went on chewing his meat. 

“Burn it down as your mother did our father’s!” 

Her young husband tried to restrain her. She turned and 
slapped his purple-stained face. Though mortified, he only said, 
“You are a bad wife.” 

“I’m an excellent wife,” she answered, at once calm again. 
“You're a bad husband.” 

She turned back to Halfdan, and stared into his eyes as 
though the two of them shared a hundred private secrets. “Ev- 
eryone says I’m a witch because I have such a young husband, 
but it’s just that I know how to gladden a man.” Her expression 
became seductive. “He came to my bed when he was but 
twenty-three winters. I told him after he’d pleasured himself 
that he must do the right thing and wed me. Gudrod!” She 
turned suddenly on her son who hovered so close. “You mope 
and drool about me until I can’t bear it.” 

Once reputed to be beautiful and cunning, now she was 
merely mad. Halfdan had no difficulty reasoning why Hrollaug 
had taken this sad figure to wife. He wanted Harthagaard, 
which young Gudrod would never find the courage to keep 
after Thorun’s death. 

On the fourth day, the feast finally ended, and the last visiting 
family left the estate. Olaf and Halfdan stood on the sward; the 
sunshine warmed them. Above, a flock of ravens clamored, 
their shadows sweeping the grass. Olaf said, “We will talk now, 
Brother, just you and me alone.” 


Chapter Thirty-two 


Halfdan quickly drew on a cloak and adjusted his sword 
scabbard—with the new-edged sword Aasa had given him in 
honor of his taking the high seat of Agdir. Sweet excitement 
washed through him. Though eye-sore and sluggish after four 
days of feasting and gaming, he felt a great momentum build- 
ing. Did he still fear Olaf? A little, but he recalled what Haakon 
had said: “Olaf Geirstada-Alf may be many things, but he isn’t 
immortal.” 

They galloped into the forest. Despite his thirty-eight winters, 
Olaf still rode vigorously. Miles from the longhall, he slowed his 
horse to a walk and said, “I want to hear everything about your 
mother.” 

Halfdan wasn’t ready for this. He paused, hardly knowing 
where to start. 

Seeing his hesitation, Olaf said, “Do you know what a mix- 
ture you've been brought up to be, Brother? Pve watched you 
this week. Aasa has taught you patience. And you’re a master 
swordsman—TI assume Haakon the Swede had much to do with 
that. And that taint of iron about you—Gudrod bequeathed 
you that. You’re a little of all of us. Aasa is of course very fond 
of you.” 

“As I am of her,” 

““That’s good. A young man hardly thinks of his mother. I 
hardly thought of mine. My son hardly thinks of his.” 

Halfdan had observed Rognvald to be a rather bumbling 
youngster. He’d watched Olaf and Erna as well, and sensed a 
kind of love between them, but a love without fire or passion, 
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without mountings or ebbings. Theirs seemed a marriage with- 
out weather, a silence, a resignation. In other words, much like 
every other marriage he’d observed. 

They rode on, letting the horses pick their own ambling pace 
now. The daylight touched golden fingers to the forest floor, 
and the air beneath the trees smelled warm and rich. Olaf said, 
“T hardly gave my own mother a thought when I ran away from 
my father . . . your father.” 

“I’ve heard you crossed Norway with a Lapp outlaw. Why 
did you do it?” 

“You don’t know? She didn’t tell you?” 

“Mother?” Olaf kept referring to Aasa as if she were the 
main topic of their conversation. “Only to remind me that I’m 
your brother and must claim my patrimony from you.” He 
would get to the point! 

Except that Olaf wasn’t ready yet. “I see.” Then, “He was 
a hard man to have for a father, Gudrod the Hunting King.” 
He looked sidelong at Halfdan. “Does your mother never speak 
of him?” 

“Never.” 

Olaf veered his horse away to the left, and Halfdan reined his 
own to follow. They went through a thicket. On the other side, 
Olaf said, ‘What will she do, now that you’ve taken over 
Harold’s high seat?” ; 

His mother still! Halfdan sucked in a curse. “She’s cleared a 
farm to the west, in a dale.” He ducked under a bough that 
hung down like an ancient, knotty hand. They’d wandered into 
some oaks. “Hassmyra she calls it. An isolated place, but she 
says she wants nothing more to do with the world, only solitude 
and silence and order.” 

After a moment, Olaf said, softly, “She is the most coura- 
geous of women.” : 

“Yes, she is. I don’t think there’s another like her, and | 
consider that I lost little when she killed my father. Magra told 
me that Gudrod was the worst and most heartless of men— 
though how Magra should know I can’t guess, she takes so httle 
interest in men in general.” He was talking like a green and 
rambling boy. “There;” he said to Olaf, “we have talked about 
my mother. Now can we talk about Vestfold?” 
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“We are talking about Vestfold.” His manner remained 
maddeningly calm. “Magra called Gudred heartless? Well, so 
he was to Magra, I suppose. Though not so heartless as I was.” 

“What has Magra to do with Vestfold?” 

A predatory smile dawned beneath Olaf’s mustache. He 
suddenly seemed like an iceberg in that what he said and what 
he showed were only the tip of what he was. Halfdan felt himself 
sailing into wicked waters—and with this iceberg bearing down 
on him. 

“All these things have to do with Vestfold, Brother. You, me, 
Aasa—even Magra. Don’t forget, we all lived here together 
once.” 

“I don’t see what Magra has to do with anything. She was 
just a thrall then.” And thralls were only little people, pale lives, 
brief, simple, almost-human creatures who belonged to early- 
morning doorways and solitary late-night paths. 

Olaf seemed amused by his petulance. “Recall that Magra 
was once as young as you are. We were all young then, includ- 
ing your dear, canny mother.” 

Halfdan maintained stubbornly, “Magra was only a thrall.” 

“There are many things I could explain to you—but what’s 
the point? One consolation of growing older is that you don’t 
feel the need to be understood anymore. Ill tell you this much, 
though; Magra, who takes so little interest in men, once served 
as our father’s frilla—until he brought Aasa home from Agdir. 
He gave Magra to me then, and I killed a good armsman 
because of her .. . well, because her unfaithfulness seemed as 
good a reason as any to kill Svein.” His smile had vanished. 

Magra? Halfdan’s old nurse had been a frilla? And to both 
his father and his brother? Granted, she was handsome, but a 
woman beguiling enough to inspire manslaughter? 

Olaf glanced at him sidelong. His smile slid back in place. 
“Our lives are all laced together by webs that have never been 
completely broken. And Magra stood in among it all.” 

“What ‘all’??” There were many questions about those days 
that Halfdan had never heard answered. 

Olaf didn’t seem to hear. They rode on beneath the aged 
trees. “So you’ve been told that Gudrod was the worst and most 
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heartless of men.” Suddenly Olaf’s eyes sharpened as they 
swung full onto him. “And maybe I take after him.” 

Halfdan didn’t hesitate; he pulled up his horse and answered 
just as swiftly, “And maybe I take after him, too.” 


“Eow does the boy seem to you?” Erna sat on the side of the 
bed, combing out her hair. Lamplight and shadows filled the 
chamber. After a moment, she added, distastefully, “He looks 
so much like Thorun. Like a young Thorun with blue eyes.” 

Olaf, lying back against the pillows, thought of his sister’s 
grasping, greedy green eyes, then of Halfdan’s rich black hair 
and large blue eyes. Olaf thought the youth resembled Aasa. 
Resembled? No, he was like discovering the male twin of Aasa. 
His skin was like Aasa’s youthful skin, stretched over Aasa’s 
cheekbones, and his mouth was almost Aasa’s mouth, just a 
little more sensuous. His eyes, though blue and not gray, had 
Aasa in them—and Aasa blazed in his sudden, narrow, cold 
smile. 

Though it seemed more of Aasa had got into the boy than 
Gudrod, yet there was enough of Gudrod to validate his birth. 
And for that Olaf hated him as much as he ever had. For days, 
he’d felt exactly as he had when he’d watched Gudrod hold up 
the child and name him: Aasa/ You gave him our son! He’s mn our son! 

He said to Erna, “‘He’s more like Gudrod than he knows, all 
animal in action, all cunning in repose. He will make a better 
king than I did.” 

Erna turned, her comb in her hand. “Did? What are you 
thinking .. . Olaf! You’re not going to give him—what about 
Rognvald? Vestfold should be his!” 

Olaf lifted his hand. “I haven’t made any decision yet. But in 
any case, better for Rognvald to get half of Vestfold than 
nothing at all.” He loved his son, but he wasn’t sure he could 
hold onto this realm until Rognvald was old enough to sit in a 
high seat. | 

He squinted against the glaring irony of it: he might as well 
have let Aasa keep her black-haired son here, for it would all 
end as she wanted anyway. Olaf hated his young brother pas- 
sionately, with the self-eating hatred of pure envy. Before Half- 
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dan lay a destiny bright and free and filled with promise, while 
behind him lay his years with Aasa, years Olaf felt cheated of, 
years he’d cheated himself of with his outsized vanity. 

His wife went back to her task. Her hair shone beautifully, 
gold and bronze on her shoulders. She was eleven years his 
junior. He’d thought, hoped, when she’d first gleamed into his 
sight, that with her he could forget Aasa—forget, and gain 
himself a new love. She had been, and still was, a most beautiful 
woman, and distinguished in her kindness..And her father was 
a good farmer and Olaf’s friend. It had seemed a good bargain. 

And so far as anyone could see, things had gone well between 
them. Olaf didn’t go after other women, and if Erna was not so 
astute that he could confer with her about his concerns, still he 
never spoke a harsh word to her, sober or drunk. But she hadn’t 
made him forget. At best she’d given him a gray pleasure, the 
sort which comes merely in the absence of pain. 

The moment he thought this he was sorry for it. She deserved 
more gratitude from him, more honor. It was just that he was 
feeling particularly edgy, particularly unforgiving since Half- 
dan’s arrival, Halfdan with Aasa so plain in him. 

“The thought has come to me,” he said carefully, like a 
swimmer walking into cold water, “that I would like to see Aasa 
once more.” 

‘The comb paused. Erna lowered it to her lap and sat looking 
at the floor. Olaf was not such a fool as to think she didn’t know 
what had once lain between him and Aasa, though that topic 
had been kept like a secret between them, dark and deep and 
never discussed. Now, however, she said, “You’ve been. un- 
happy with me.” 

He sat up and put his hands on her shoulders, forcing her to 
look at him. Two tears ran down her face. He felt her heart 
beating through the bones of her frame, small hooves galloping 
in the silence. 

“Never a day were you happy, Olaf, in all the years we’ve 
lived together. I’ve loved you more than it’s good for a human 
heart to love, but . . .” She shook her head. 

Perhaps they should have spoken of these things long ago. He 
touched her hair. “I fave been happy. No one was ever so good 
to me as you.” 
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Her lovely eyes were moist and dark as she tried to smile. 
“Then see that you put up a fine stone for me when I’m gone.” 

He forced a faint smile of his own, an acknowledgment of this 
old joke. “I will, a fine stone.” He kissed her gently. A hint of 
provocative ivory skin showed through her thin chemise where 
it lay over her breasts. 

“I gave you only one child.” 

“A dependable and steady boy.” 

“TI wanted a daughter, too.” 

“Daughters have to be given dowries. I hardly think I could 
spare any more of my vanishing kingdom for that.” 

Another old joke; but this time she didn’t smile. “A daughter 
would have been a comfort to me now.” She laid her face 
against his hand. “How is it to be with us, then—after you go. 
to her?” 

It was on the tip of his tongue to say, I only wish to speak with 
her; P’'ll be back, things will go on as they are. But instead he 
said, “How do you want it to be?” 

She shook her head. “With me you'll always find life as_you 
will have it.” 

He averted his eyes; his chest tightened like a mollusk shell. 
It was this docile selflessness that had always kept him from 
opening completely to her. Without realizing it, she had kept 
him at bay by clinging too closely. He’d always felt the differ- 
ence between her and Aasa, who had an absolutely individual 
heart. “Perhaps you should visit your father,” he said. “You 
haven’t been to see him for a long while.” 

She sat silent, bent. He put an arm around her. “I’ve been 
happy with you.” He brushed the top of her bowed head with 
his lips. “Aye, with all my being I’ve cherished our years to- 
gether. You know that, surely.” He pressed her to him and 
sighed. “You should have had a better husband, Erna. I did you 
no favor to make you a queen.” 

She burrowed into his embrace. “You were the dest husband. 
I always lived better than most wives, in good plenty and high 
regard. I knew from the beginning that . . . I knew. Even so, I 
never regretted my decision, never once.” 

He touched her hair, then released her and lay back. She put 
out the lamp and joined him. The quiet of the room closed in 
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on them. They lay there, neither of them sleeping. She whis- 

pered, “Olaf, I think you’re right, I haven’t seen Father much, 

and he’s getting old. J should stay with him for a while, over the 

winter at least. Pll take Rognvald with me.” She added, “You'll 

come to visit him, won’t you? You won’t forget him?” 
“Forget my son? Of course not.” He added, “T’ll miss you.” 
“Tll miss you, too.” 


Aasa’s farm lay in a glen with high mountains on both sides 
and a river running through the bottom. The lower slopes of the 
fells were covered with beeches and a few hardy birch and 
rowans; higher were spruce and pine in sunlit forests, serene 
and immense with quiet. The place offered good pasturage and 
good fishing; the river contained abundant salmon and trout. 
There was even a waterfall at the far end, a moss-padded 
cascade with fragile pink and yellow flowers growing along the 
sides. Aasa had a hewn log set beside it for a rough bench, and 
there she sat. 

It was hot, the sort of afternoon when cattle seek their shade. 
A glorious butterfly settled on her knee, barely making its wings 
breathe. She sat without moving for a long time, watching it 
pant softly until it lifted again, The colors in its wings took fire 
in the sunlight. The peace of that moment crested over her like 
a breaking wave. For once she could sit and entertain a butter- 
fly; for once she had time to herself. Where was the rest of the 
world? It didn’t matter, for she had no commitment there, no 
people ardently requiring her attention, no kingdom needing 
her care. She could hardly remember when she’d last found 
herself in such a circumstance of leisure. In her youth? Her 
thoughts drifted back to those lazy, aimless days of girlhood. 

This could actually be an afternoon from long ago. Perhaps 
time had slipped into reverse. Eirik, Sigelund, Harold .. . 
nobody had died. Aasa only had to rise up and go find them. 
“Eanik? Where are you? Father? It’s Aasa.” 

But this nearly middle-aged Aasa would be unfamiliar to 
them. Her youth lay as stone-dead as they were. Reluctantly, 
she recalled herself. She looked down into the several fields and 
the rich green pastures. The climb up to the falls was steep, and 
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she had by her right hand a walking stick. She shifted her 
position to see the ancient tree with its multiple trunks and huge 
branches that loomed over her little house. Hassmyra. Her 
home. 

She inhaled deeply of the peace; it lay like a hand on her breast. 
Her house looked very small from up here, and wonderfully cozy 
and guarded, with not a body to be seen about it. She lived there 
completely alone. She’d brought Kristin and her new husband to 
serve her, and one other thrall family. They had their own houses 
on the other side of the river, however, and today were working 
higher up, mowing a late-summer meadow. 

They would all live in peace here, Aasa and her little band. 
Idly she planned the harvest feast, though it would not be held 
for two months yet. She would decorate her modest hall with 
sheaves of ripe barley, and boughs of rowan, and lovely red 
blaeberries. 

Another deep breath, another long, comfortable exhalation. 
Summer afternoon and nothing to do. Bees fumbled the flow- 
ers. The butterfly fluttered around Aasa’s knee again, like a 
bobbing blossom, drawn by the gold embroidery in her green 
gown. Exquisite things, butterflies, gentle creatures brimming 
with life and beauty, who hunted nothing and lived on nectar, 
like the gods. 

Once more she drifted into that timeless chimera in which 
she kept getting lost. She leaned back on her hands and let her 
eyelids lower. Squinting, she could just make out the place far 
below where the mountains touched together and all but closed 
the valley. A great, lovely sense of plenitude came over her. 

She sat up and narrowed her eyes. The years had faded her 
sight, but she could see someone was coming, on horseback. A 
jone man. She expected no one, and wanted no visitors. She 
intended to live the second half of her life by keeping a different 
time here than elsewhere. Who was this, then? She felt an edged 
blend of anger and pique. Who? How he had come? And why? 


Olaf had brought four men to Agdir with him, all well 
armed, but he’d left them at the camp they’d made last night. 
Old Ozur Wartooth, his great black beard gray now, protested 
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when Olaf climbed into his saddle alone this morning. “There 
are outlandish people in these mountains.” But Olaf had in- 
sisted. He rode through miles and miles of hushed sunlight. As 
he wound through the pass into the glen, his mind was so fixed 
ahead of his horse’s hooves that he was surprised to be stopped 
by a man armed with a deadly looking sword—-a man who 
stood stripped to his bare chest and trousers and looked for all 
the world as if he’d just been pulled away from his midday meal. 

“Halt!” 

As the warrior looked up at Olaf, his pointed beard lifted like 
a second weapon. Even before Olaf could identify himself, the 
fellow’s grin took him back. “Don’t you know me, lord?” He 
lowered his sword. “I’m Lavrans, whom you took off a barren 
skerry in the middle of the sea one day.” 

Olaf threw back his head and gave out a bark of laughter. 
“Lavrans the Faithful! What happened-to your pretty yellow 
beard?” 

“It went gray these ten years ago.” 

“And so did your chest, it seems.” 

“Aye!” Lavrans scratched himself and laughed as if age had 
played a good joke on him. 

“You're still a devout Thor’s man, I suppose.” 

“Oh aye, my god is Thor, has been since my mother weaned 
me and will be till I quit living.” 

“Pm surprised you recognized me, it’s been so long.” 

“Not know the King of Vestfold? It'd take more than a worn 
leather tunic to hide who you are, lord.” 

Olaf smiled. “And I thought I was well-disguised.” He’d 
taken care to dress in unremarkable clothing, his one precau- 
tion against the possibility of outlaws. “What are you doing 
here, Lavrans?” 

The Swede thrust his head forward. The sun glistened in his 
gray hair. “Where else would I be? You told us to serve Queen 
Aasa, and she lives here now.” 

“But she discharged her oath-men. Most of your old friends 
cali themselves Halfdan’s men now.” 

Lavrans shook his head. “Not me. I’ve taken a wife and we 
live in a little house near the pass here. I’m the queen’s watch- 
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“Her heimdall.” 

“Aye. You must come and meet Alvsol, my bride.” 

“Is she a good woman?” 

The Swede’s face beamed like a dawn in summer. “She holds 
her own. She’s a widow, you see, married before to a man often 
off a’viking. He left her in charge at home, and it made her 
bossy. But she suits me.” 

“J will meet her and gladly by and by, Lavrans, but first I 
want to speak with Aasa.” 

Allowed to ride into the glen, the main house soon came into 
Olaf’s view, a sublimely simple structure situated on the brow 
of a slope with a panoramic view at its feet. Olaf got off his horse 
and led it over a log bridge that spanned the river, then rode up 
the path. When he got down again, he paused, feeling himself 
in shoal waters. Holding his animal’s bridle, he had a shaky 
sense of being on the edge of something crucial. 

He tethered his horse and went to the open door. ‘The house 
stood essentially empty, being quite new. The warm, good smell 
of wood filled him with contentment. A quiet faith sprang up in 
him. 

A bare bench around the walls. The floor strewn with rushes. 
On the table, a little crock. He lifted the lid, releasing the 
slightly sour scent of a paste of cranberries and cowberries for 
eating on bread. He put the lid back; the soft clink was the only 
noise. The house seemed miraculously full of stillness. Olaf 
gulped it like a man gasping for air after nearly drowning; he 
felt greedy for it. 

Back outside, he circled the building, stopping under the tree 
that shaded it. A cat came from somewhere to cheek his ankles. 
He bent to pat its head, but it ran away. Standing again, his eye 
rose to the water that fell through a fissure in the sheer rock face 
above. A pair of wild eagles circled in the unclouded, warm air 
over the falls. The gilding sunlight washed everything. Olaf felt 
a love for all he saw. And after a moment, he saw Aasa coming 
down the path. 

Longing had adorned nothing. Time had left her untouched. 
She remained the same slender, corn-haired sylph, dressed with 
care in a dark green gown with gold threads that blinked like 
eyes. A small woman, but she held herself proudly. She’d always 
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been endowed with great dignity. He smiled as she crossed the 
brook beneath the falls, stepping on well-placed stones, then 
making a little jump from the last stone to the bank. Her fair 
hair washed around her, loose as a maiden’s. How, seeing her 
with that hair falling down beautifully against her cheek when 
she was but sixteen, could he have guessed that inside that 
deceptively dainty body dwelled such a titanic stubbornness? 


“Who is it?” Aasa called as she got within hailing distance. 
The stranger didn’t answer her. His image was blurred, like a 
reflection on the wind-rippled pond. She couldn’t imagine who’ 
he was; but standing among the bright, unmoving shadows of 
the tree, he seemed a man burdened with weighty thoughts. 
Her heart sank. She wanted no more troubles laid at her feet. 
It wasn’t fair; she wasn’t a queen anymore. 

The path detoured around a patch of berries; bees hummed 
in the vines. When her way emerged, she called again, ““Who 
is it? My sight isn’t as sharp as it was—you must tell me your 
name if you expect to be welcomed.” 

“My name is Olaf Geirstada-Alf.” 

The words reached her ears and lingered like footprints in 
sand. Her legs stopped moving; her feet paused in a patch of 
little plants with penny-shaped leaves. She gripped her walking 
stick with both hands and leaned on it. For an instant she heard 
nothing but the violent coursing of her blood, the in-and-out 
rush of air in her chest. All that had grown up about her life 
with the years slipped away. As a glacier scrapes the trees and 
bushes from a mountainside and lays the rock bare, so it was 
with her in that moment. And she knew that for seventeen years 
she had only been waiting. Someday. 

He ducked out from under the tree and started toward her. 
He came on, and in her vision he quivered like a flame. She 
knew him now, oh yes, that familiar shape, a little heavier, 
perhaps, but .. . Olaf, her own dear Olaf. 

He stopped down the path from her. He held himself with all 
the distinction of a king. Dream-tarnished and sorrow-stained, 
but a king nonetheless. “Am I welcome here?” 


Chapter Thirty-three 


Aasa couldn’t speak. Olaf started up the path again to where 
she stood. He reached and brushed the tears from her cheeks. 
“No,” he said gently, “no, now, Aasa, this isn’t the time for 
weeping. I never saw you weep before, no matter what.” 

She could only shake her head in apology. 

“Did you suppose I wouldn’t come?” 

She wanted more than anything to fall into his arms, but an 
awkwardness stood between them. She said, “You look tired.” 

“T’ve had little sleep for hurrying to get here.” He laughed 
softly. “I felt a need to hurry—as if seventeen years hadn't 
already passed.” 

So he had counted them as well. The beck trickled over its 
stones beside them; the sun reached its peak above. 

“The sight of you almost hurts me, Aasa.” 

Her teeth bit her lower lip. “What of your wife? Does she like 
your journeying here to visit me?” 

He stroked his hair back from a brow that looked taller. 
Lined now, his face seemed remarkably like his father’s——ex- 
cept that his eyes were still so much different. Always the same, 
always different. 

“No man has acted with so little wisdom in so many matters 
as I have. And now it’s too late to mend most of the mistakes 
I’ve made. Erna deserved my love, yet it was the one thing I 
could never give her. She had a sad life with me, knowing you 
were always in my thoughts. She’s gone back to her father’s 
estate now.” He sighed. “She weighs on my heart more heavily 
than anything else, Aasa, for all the joy I stole from her.” 
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“Why should she go back to her father?” 
He looked at her blankly. “Because I’ve come here.” 
She looked back at him, just as blank. 
“This matter between us must have its time at last, Aasa. 
' Halfdan says you intend to live out your days here, savoring the 
humble and quiet things.” He shifted on his feet. “I’ve seen 
much horror and much of the world’s hardness. I want to live 
with you now and make this my home—if Pm welcome.” 
She couldn’t answer him. She didn’t know the answer. 
“I was such a fool.” 
We are ail fools, she thought; we all betray ourselves for 
trifling reasons. 


A blue ribbon of smoke curled up out of Hassmyra’s roof. 
Aasa, just back from her bathhouse, sat by the fire, drying her 
hair. Olaf mused from the bench nearby, “How strange it all 
seems. I’ve traveled the whole world and never been to a place 
like this.” 

Aasa couldn’t help but smile. 

“Yet...” he went on haltingly, “it’s as if ’ve dreamed of this 
very room, and of living here . . . and never remembered it 
when I woke. But something, something in me remembered. 
Something always knew I was foreign and lost out there.” 

She knew exactly what he meant. She felt the same way. 
She’d always longed for a place like this. 

Olaf rose and came behind her to gather her hair in his 
hands. “Your hair was always beautiful, so yellow.” 

She drew her head away. “It’s as much white as yellow now.” 
She couldn’t look at him. | 

“Are you afraid of me, Aasa?” _ | 

She felt an ache in her chest. “I’m an old woman now.” 

He smiled. “We’re not that old, either of us.” 

She covered her eyes with her hand. “It’s different. Men gain 
value with their years, but women lose it. A man, no matter 
what his age, likes a young bedmate. It’s been seventeen years 
since—” 

He gradually registered her meaning. “You never took a 
lover?” 
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She shook her head, miserable, mortified—though why, she 
couldn’t fathom. “I kept faith with you, as I promised.” It 
seemed a foolish admission. They’d made foolish, impossible 
promises. She knew very well that he’d needed a wife and heir, 
yet she’d been hurt, jealous—~and now he knew it. 

After a long moment, he said, “Can’t we forget the years? 
Let’s go back to the day we met for the first time, when you 
were a young, flaxen-haired princess.” 

“And you came to my pasture like a warrior-god.” 

“And laid you down and ravished you.” 

She almost smelled again the crush they’d made of the grass, 
that scent mingled inextricably with their first joining. The 
remembrance felt both sad and sweet, pain dipped in honey. 

“I had to ravish you, I needed you.” 

She heard an unsteadiness in his voice. He raised her up from 
the fireside. The crossbench where she slept was broad enough 
for two. A bearskin hung from the beam above it. Olaf‘had 
unrolled the mattress. He started to unclasp her fur-trimmed, 
bedcloak, but she placed her hand over his, not wanting to 
make such a rush down this road. “Olaf, ’'m an old crone 
now-—too old to find my life pulled up by the roots again. What 
do you mean by coming here? What of Vestfold, your high seat, 
your son?” | 

“And your son? Isn’t that the real question?” 

“What of him, then?” 

“He'll have what he wants, half of Vestfold.” 

She took that in slowly. “And... ?” 

“What don’t you know already? You've had your informers, 
as I’ve had mine. They’ve told you my son is a fine lad but no 
Yngling—the gods blessed him in that. And my rule is not 
strong. It’s a matter of giving in to Halfdan, who is clearly of the 
old blood, or of losing everything to some challenger with no 
blood of Frey at all.” 

“Halfdan will—” 

“Aye,” he said gruffly, “I see what Halfdan is. I may have no 
love for him, but I see what he is. What it is that you and my 
father made, what he can be, will be.” He shook his head. 
“How much more must I admit to you, Aasa, how much of my 
lack and my failures?” 
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Her hands crept to his shoulders. “But you will keep half, and 
that half will need to be ruled. You’re here, but you can’t stay 
here.” 

“IT can winter here. In the spring Pll go back for a while, but 
Pll return to you again and again, Aasa. I’m a man, as you 
know, who always returns.” 

She searched his face, his eyes. 

His voice fell to a whisper. “I’m with you now, and you are 
my princess; you always have been and always will be. Nothing 
has altered that. Whatever we were that day so long ago we are 
still—to one another, if no one else. And life means all it ever 
meant.” 

She wanted it to be true. She was tired of her loneliness. 

His finger brushed her mouth. “Don’t be afraid. Haven’t you 
already proved yourself the most formidable woman to ever 
walk the soil of Norway?” He drew her into his arms. “Aasa, I 
love you so much. Pve never been so happy, just to see you 
again, to be with you, to touch you—able to touch you at last, 
and know that I can touch you tomorrow, and the next day, 
and the next.” 

His brine-green eyes were alight, like the sea lit with warm 
sun. As her fur-trimmed cloak slid from her shoulders, she felt 
her age slipping away, too. He bent to kiss the tops of her 
breasts. His hair brushed her chin. She felt warm and safe in his 
embrace. “Let me stay;” he murmured, “let me love you. Keep 
faith with me a little longer, Aasa.”’ 


Autumn came, and the grains of Hassmyra stood as tall as 
Aasa could recall ever seemg grain. The barley and rye grew 
full-eared and ripe. The sharp smiles of the scythes flashed in 
the mellow fields making a dry Awick, and the hours passed as 
fair as a heart might wish. Behind the harvesters came the short, 
stocky thrallwomen bundling the grain, and then the children 
who leaned the bundles in threes so the sun could soak into 
them. This was the time when a night frost was most feared, but 
Hassmyra was blessed with sun and wind and mild, clear nights. 
Aasa felt these as the warmest and best moments of her life. 

When the crops were safely in the barns, the people of the 
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glen celebrated. They decorated Aasa’s little hall with russet 
leaves and red blaeberries and sheaves of barley. The gathering 
was small but merry. Kristin’s husband knew how to play a 
horn, and he entertained them with bright, brassy music. 

Olaf and Aasa shared a deep joy surpassing anything they’d 
hoped for or despaired of during all the years they’d been apart. 
Their hearts fused so completely that sometimes it fnghtened 
Aasa. Another sundering would surely kill her, for who can live 
with her heart torn out? She looked forward to the winter, when 
snow would block the pass and isolate them completely. Until 
then, she couldn’t quite believe that something wouldn’t come 
to do them harm. 

Tonight, she lay on her side, with Olaf nestled against her 
back, one hand under her breasts, his lips against her bare 
shoulder. A minute ago, tightly coupled with him, she’d felt 
young again, and the feeling lingered. She breathed in his scent, 
his familiar essence, so strong and good, which she’d lost for so 
long and now rediscovered. She smelled also the sweet, fresh 
grass they had spread under the mattress on the bench. 

They worked together whenever there was work to do, or sat 
together if there was none. If she sat on the stone threshold with 
a bit of needlework, he usually took up some comfortable task 
of carving in the shade of the oak nearby. He’d already covered 
a box with rich designs, and was starting on a set of chess pieces 
to put in it. 

Sometimes, late in the afternoon, when the sun shone over 
the pale stubble-fields, a happy longing came over her, and she 
would stand and go to him, and put her hand on his-shoulder. 
And he would smile and stand up and take her into his arms 
and tease her. ‘““You’ve worked too hard, hmm? Too much for 
your strength? You need to go in and lie down for a while? 
Well, Pll go in with you. ’'m a bit tired myself.” 

Lying in the dark now, she pressed his hand more intimately 
to her breasts. His knees drew up behind hers. Her mind drifted 
pleasantly, to this, to that . . . the rowan trees were so thick with 
berries this year, it would be a snowy. winter . . . Olaf’s queen 
chess piece looked like her. . . 

Nearly asleep, she heard the horses and knew with surprise 
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_—that-her happiness had been too briefly perfect. The Norns 
were about to shatter it. 

She sat up, reaching for her bedcloak. In the very dooryard, 
she heard a horse neigh loud in fright. Olaf was getting his 
trousers on. He had Wrath in his hand by the time the door 
banged open. 

“Olaf!” came a shout full of killing hate. 

The embering longfire gave only the weakest light. The cor- 
ners of the room were cast in shadow beyond Aasa’s bench bed. 
But from the open door came a long slant of bright moonlight 
in which she recognized the shape of her son. Halfdan, whom 
she’d blossomed from her body, had fed from her breasts, 
rocked to sleep, carried everywhere with her, in her womb or 
in her arms. Her throat swelled in protest. 

He charged as his eyes made out Olaf. “Cur!” Their weap- 
ons whirled and glinted. They closed with a clash of steel: 
Heavier and more experienced—and more deadly—Olaf 
found his opening first, and raised his blade to the level of his 
shoulders. The instant slowed. The faint light played on his 
sword-edge. ‘The muscles of his brawny arms stood out in great 
ropes as Wrath cleft the air. The blade planed around directly 
at the height of Halfdan’s exposed neck. Aasa cried out—in 
slow motion, it seemed—and at the same time her son voiced 
a recognition of his death. At the sound of those voices, Wrath 
faltered . . . 

But Halfdan’s blade didn’t; it sliced into Olaf’s left arm. 

Aasa cried out again. Halfdan pulled his sword back, and 
now he too hesitated, realizing that his head should be gone but 
wasn’t. Olaf’s mercy confused him. 

Olaf seized the moment to throw aside Wrath and with his 
heavy right fist strike Halfdan’s jaw so hard that he sprawled 
onto his back with a grunt. Olaf straddled him on his knees and 
gripped his tunic at the throat. Aasa saw her lover’s face in 
profile, Gudrod’s face. | 

“Stop it!” For many a year she’d slept with a knife. She got 
it from beneath her pillow and raced to where the two struggled 
to choke one another. She knelt and placed the blade’s wicked 
edge between them. “Stop it! Now!” 

Halfdan’s eyes shone in that gloom like evening stars. Per- 
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haps recalling that she’d used a knife on his father, or perhaps 
out of nothing more than his long habit of respect for her, he 
loosed his hold on Olaf. 

“Olaf, get up!’ Aasa hissed. 

Yielding, he lifted himself away. Blood dripped from his 
elbow. 

‘“Halfdan, go outside! [ll be there in a moment—do you hear 
me?” i 
“Where is Lavrans?” Olaf shouted, holding his arm. “If you “” 
harmed him—”’ 

Aasa warned, “Olaf, keep your distance.” 

Halfdan levered himself to his feet. 

“Go outside,” Aasa ordered him again. He turned and 
lunged up the steps, leaving the door open behind him. Several 
of his men stood peering in. Aasa slammed it shut against their 
stares. 

She didn’t speak as she kindled a lamp. Olaf sat on a bench 
with his shoulders bowed, both hands crossed on the black- 
ivory hilt of his weapon standing on its tip-end between his feet. 
She looked at his arm. His wound was deep but not mortal. She 
found a strip of cloth to bind it. Then hurriedly she dressed 
herself. 

“You’re not to come out. I'l speak with him alone.” 

“If he hurts you—if he hurts anyone—” 

Aasa gave him a potent look. “You men! Power and violence, 
that’s all you know. My whole life you’ve used it against me, to 
make me a pawn—or a queen——or whatever suits you best, and 
to separate me from those I love.” 

She went to the door and stepped out. Halfdan had fifteen 
men with him, none of them her old Swedes, all resolutely 
armed, all dismounted and holding their horses. Halfdan stood 
apart from them, with his back to Aasa. She girded herself for 
this final thing to come upon her. Let iu be the last, you gods! 

She said to her son, “Come with me,” and started up the 
path where the waterfall poured down in the moonlight. She 
stopped when he didn’t follow her. She turned and said, not 
hiding her sarcasm, “I beg your courtesy this once, lord King. 
It is a little thing I ask—and I am _your mother yet.” 

For one instant his expression held such spite that she stood 
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rooted. ‘Then, in a flash, it vanished, and he started up behind 
her. 

At a sufficient distance from the house where they couldn’t 
be overheard, she stopped. The moon shone brightly, and 
never had her son looked:so much like Gudrod as in that hour. 
iat and Halfdan both had much of the Hunting King in them, 
and because of it they would be forever divided. 

The beck danced with light as it broke beside them. “What 
causes you to visit me so unexpectedly, my son?” 

That look blazed in his eyes again. He hated her. His mouth 
worked, and at last he got out, “I can’t believe you let that man 
lead you into such shame. I know what you did now, the two 
of you. In Vestfold they all know.” 

“What do they know?” | 

“How he delved in your bed when my father was still alive. 
How you plotted murder together—vengeance, you claimed, 
but it was only lust and murder!” 

She let that hang in the air for a long moment before she said, 
“You dare pass judgment on me? I have fought for your life as 
for my own—but I see that you’re ungrateful.” 

“And you?” His eyes were narrowed like a hunter’s. “What 
are you, Mother? He’s got a wife. He’s your step-son. He’s my 
brother.” 

“And yet he loved me first. And I loved him. My heart and 
my body were Olaf’s before Gudrod ever took me to wife with 
his sham bridal feast. Oh, that was a day of grief for me. I’ve 
always wept in my heart that Gudrod and not Olaf was your 
father.” 

He struck her with the back of his left hand, and though he 
wasn’t as big a man as his father, his blow felled her as Gudrod’s 
had not. She tasted blood in her mouth as she picked herself up 
from the damp ground. He didn’t help her. Neither did he ask 
her pardon. In fact, what he’d done had dropped him into a 
crater of astonished silence: he’d slapped his mother, he’d 
knocked her down. 

‘No one has ever struck me so except your father. I’ve been 
waiting to see that side of him come out in you.” 

She sensed that he was reduced to boyhood again, near tears, 
ashamed of himself. Aasa left off feeling her stinging cheek and 
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let her hands fall to her sides. “I would tell you a tale, Halfdan.” 
She gestured in the moon-silver air. ““There’s a bench above. 
It’s a long tale, and bittersweet, and I would rather tell it while 
sitting down.” 

He didn’t budge. 

“Come, my son, you might as well.” A brief smile made her 
stunned cheek tingle. “In case you haven’t learned it yet, ’'m a 
woman of iron whims.” 


Not until the sun rose and the first hued rainbow arched from 
the waterfall did Halfdan follow his mother down the path 
again. He kept his eyes lowered. The beck broke the early light 
into shingles of gold. Halfdan’s mind swam with the long story 
he’d heard and been asked to absorb and with the sound of his 
mother’s voice struggling to tell the untellable. At first he’d 
hardened himself; every muscle in his body was stiff and 
strained. He didn’t look at her or listen to anything she said, but 
sat as if blind and dumb. Yet somehow she’d found a way 
through his defenses. He sensed that he knew as much about 
her now as he would ever know, though some of the things 
she’d told him had left him wonderstruck, disbelieving. 

« . And so I killed him. Not for Olaf; not even for my father. Just 
for me. I killed him for me. When people suffer and suffer, they get mean 
and fierce and something dies in them. That’s why Olaf crossed the 
Keel...” 

But Halfdan couldn’t deal with Olaf, too, not when it took all 
his concentration to try to fit the image of his gentle, loving 
mother with the Valkyrie picture she’d painted of a woman 
crossing the hall of Drengshold.with no weapon but a knife and 
the vengeance in her heart. Hard as he tried, he couldn’t 
believe she could ever be like that. Any more than he could 
believe in a love so total that nothing could dim it, not even 
years and years of separation. Halfdan didn’t believe in love like 
that, not yet. He knew the truth, but it didn’t feel like truth. He 
needed time. And distance. 

His men lay about in the leaf-fall under the oak, rolled in 
their cloaks, asleep. One of them snored mightily. He nudged 
them with his boot, and they roused and brushed at themselves 
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and jabbed at their shaggy hair. A clean blue sky shone through 
the web of the remaining foliage overhead, turning the leaves 
to gold. Soon the branches would be bare for winter. 

Olaf came up out of the house looking pale. Halfdan noted 


/ the bloody bandage around his.arm. He glanced at his mother 


and saw by her look that all these past hours an anxiety had lain 
at the edge of her mind; she’d yearned to come back and tend 
to Olaf all the while she’d spent with Halfdan. 

“.. As of I no longer knew where my body ended and his began. That 
sweet day still gleams like a dream of a summer dawn.” 

“So it was him—all these years, Mother, you were sorrowing for him?” 

He’d thought she’d secretly loved Gudrod. He’d wanted it to 
be Gudrod. He’d never suspected . . . Olaf. Yet here it was, 
everything that lay between them visible to the simplest fool in 
this anxious meeting of their eyes. Caught in the blast of all that 
feeling, Halfdan felt shriveled, left out, dismissed. 

Lavrans the Faithful came out of the house sporting a bruise 
over his eye. One of Halfdan’s new men hadn’t realized that the 
watchman challenging them at the pass was one of their lord’s 
foster-fathers. Halfdan studied the expression on that open, 
amiable face. He’d had no real father, but he’d had ten Swedes. 
He’d been a fortunate boy. 

He didn’t feel fortunate this morning. He felt bereft. 

“Will you come inside?” Aasa asked-half-heartedly. “Have 
some porridge?” 

Halfdan couldn’t look at her. He shook his head. “I don’t 
think my company would give you comfort just now. You may 
as well let me go.” 

Olaf said, “Will you go? and leave us in peace?” 

Halfdan swung an accusing glare at him. “You still have a 
wife and a son. And a kingdom.” 

“You’re lecturing me on my responsibilities? My kingdom— 
that part I haven’t given to you—is in honest hands. I'll visit it 
as I feel the need. But not having the ambition to subdue the 
world anymore, Pll mostly sit here, in peace at last. You'll get 
no trouble from me, Halfdan, as long as you give me no trouble 
in return. Though,” he added spitefully, “you might watch out 
for Rognvald when he grows to a quarreling age.” 

Anger swelled in Halfdan’s throat. Though Olaf might have 
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failed as a king, he still possessed a vikingr’s quality of danger. 
In his readiness to fight for what he desired, he remained very 
much a member of the Yngling species. 

But so was Halfdan. They were brothers. ‘They were crossed 
broadswords. 

“Rognvald will never be a threat to me.’ 

“That’s what Gudrod said when Iv was a lad, before I made 
myself known to the wolves.” 

Halfdan saw no point in trading insults. As soon as his horse 
was saddled, he swung onto it. There, he said to Aasa: “Come 
back with me, Mother. I’m going to build a hall on Tunsberg- 
fjord, a hall like no king has built before. And then we can get 
started, do what we’ve said we would do, consolidate the coun- 

He knew even as he made this speech what her answer would 
be. She wasn’t the woman he’d always thought her. He’d 
learned this night what every son must learn, that his mother 1s 
a being apart from him, that she’d lived fully before he’d been 
conceived, and that she would live fully when he left her. He 
asked her to come home with him, but he knew that his home 
would be someplace new which he must make for himself, and 
that it would never be her home. 

“You don’t need me anymore, Halfdan. You’re a king now, 
with no need for your mother to straighten your collar and pat 
your cheek.” 

He felt suddenly vicious. “Come with me or say goodbye to 
me, for I’ never return here, not as long as you’re his concu- 
bine. You must choose—” 

“No,” Olaf said—not a shout, only a burst of exhaled air, yet 
so unexpected that Halfdan’s eyes flicked his way. 

“Don’t make her choose again. You hate me, but you owe 
your mother a fearful debt. She ought to receive the greatest 
respect from you. No woman ever prized a son more, or braved 
more, or gave up more for his sake.” 

Halfdan looked back at Aasa. “Come with me. Together 
we'll do all that Eirik dreamed of doing.” 

With a cry, Aasa threw her arms around his horse’s neck and 
leaned her whole weight against the animal. Halfdan’s heart 
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sank within him heavy as a stone to see her in such pain and 
know he was the cause. 

“T can’t! Pve toiled and striven to make your life certain. Now 
Pm tired. of doing battle in the world.” 

Halfdan nodded, though he didn’t quite understand. To him 
each day was new and vital. There were many things he only 
half-understood—though he’d aged this night, though he felt 
more nearly a man now than he had when he’d taken his high 
seat or when he’d challenged Olaf in Drengshold. It had taken 
this last separation from his mother to make him a full man— 
with all a man’s doubts. Such a sad thing, this passage out of 
boyhood. How far we all must go, he thought. How far we must 
travel away from ourselves. So far away, so much between, that 
a man may never get back again. He may never really get all 
the way back again in his life. 

He looked at Olaf, and a first inkling of tolerance trickled into 
his soul. 

Aasa stood back from his horse. Her arms dropped to her 
sides. Without another look at her—he couldn’t bear another 
look and do what he must do now—he set his spurs and started 
down the path away from her. 


Aasa stood alone. She felt high and airy with sleeplessness. 
The breeze seemed to waft through her. She could feel the past, 
the wind of the past blowing through her. She heard a lamb 
bleating; the colors of the rainbow over the falls shone bright 
against the sky; the light seemed so pure that despite her poor 
vision she saw every detail of her son, keen and precise, as he 
rode down the glen with his weapons-men about him. She felt 
Olaf’s hands on her shoulders, felt the warmth and strength of 
him close behind her. 

“He’s a fearsome boy, your Yngling son.” 

She nodded. “Like his father.” 

“Like his mother, too, and for that his fearsomeness will likely 
bear more fruit than Gudrod’s.” 

They stood quiet as the horsemen got smaller and smaller 
with distance. She couldn’t make out which one was Halfdan 
anymore. But Olaf’s presence remained behind her. 


Glossary 


Aesir (ee-sir). The gods and goddesses of the north. 
Asgard. Home of the Aesir. 

A’viking. To pirate at sea or pillage coastal settlements. 
Balder. God of light, peace, virtue, and wisdom. 
Berserker. A warrior whose strength is increased by a state 
of frenzied rage. 

Blood-eagle. Method of execution wherein the mbs are 
hewn from the backbone and the lungs torn out through the 
wound to form “wings.” 

Bragi. Foremost of poets and narrator of never-ending tales. 
Byrnie. A flexible chain-mail shirt. 

Einvigi. Duel in which combatants are allowed any weaphs 
and fight in any manner, typically to the death. 

Ell. A unit of measure based on arm’s length; roughly forty- 
five inches. 

Forseti. Tall god, settler of debates and lawsuits. 

Frey. God of crops, fruitfulness, love, peace, and prosperity. 
Freyja. Goddess of love and beauty, sister of Frey. 
Frigga. Wife of Odin and goddess of the skies; stately protec- 
tor of marriage and the home; invoked by women in labor. 
Frost Giants. The Aesir’s enemies; the demons of the 
world. 

Gode. A landowner who performed the functions of a priest. 
Heimdall. The Watchman; he guards the rainbow a of 
Bifrost, the entrance to Asgard. 

Hel. Ruler of the dead and the underworld. Also, the name 
of the underworld where the dead not killed in battle are sent. 
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Holmganga. Formal duel with rigid customs concerning 
the arena, weapons, and protocol. Usually having more to do 
with honor than a desire to kill. 

Howe. A grave mound. Howed (verb) means “buried in a 
,/ mound,” usually with grave goods and sometimes even with 
- sacrificed servants for comfort in the afterlife. 

Hugin and Munin. Odin’s pet ravens. 

Idunn. Tall, gray-eyed goddess who guards the apples of 
youth dear to the Aesir. 

Loki. Son of Jotun, a Frost Giant; a shape-changer. 
Midgard. The earth, which is regarded as midway between 
Asgard and Hel. 

Midgard Serpent, or World Serpent. A huge serpent 
that encircles the earth. 

Mjollnir. ‘Thor’s magic hammer, which returns to his hand 
each time he throws it. 

Norns. ‘Three goddesses, representing the past, present, and 
future, who determine the destiny of gods and mortals. 
Odin. The All-Father, the oldest of the gods. 

Ragnarok. The destruction of this world in the last great 
clash between the gods and the forces of evil. 

Runes. An alphabet of sixteen marks used mostly for notes 
on wooden sticks, or to show ownership of objects; also used on 
stone monuments. 

Sagas. Long stories of legendary battles, adventures, and 
heroic deeds, often recited in prose. 

Skerry. An isolated rock or reef in the.sea. 

Spaewife. A witch. 

Starboard. Right-hand side of a ship; also, the side on 
which the large rudder-oar, called the steering oar, is affixed. 
Sward. Grassy area, comparable to a “village green.” 
Thane. A man who held land of the king, in return for 
military service. - 

Thing (ting). A public assembly of freemen for the settling 
of disputes, debates of law, and decisions upon affairs of re- 
gional importance. 

Thor (tor). Odin’s son, wielder of thunderbolts and a magic 
hammer. 

Tyr. God of war, noted for his courage. 
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Valhalla. The great hall where Odin receives and feasts with 
the souls of heroes fallen bravely in battle. 

Vikingar. Pirates or robbers; those who conduct warfare at 
sea or pillage coastal settlements (singular, vekingr). 

Wergeld. Price paid to the family of a man killed, for atone- 
ment, and to avoid reprisals. 

Yggdrasill. The great ash whose roots and branches hold 


together the universe. 
/ 
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